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PREFACE. 



Being now fifty-one years old, and little likely to change my 
mind hereafter on any important subject of thought (unless 
through weakness of age), I wish to publish a connected series 
of such parts of my works as now seem to me right, and likely 
to be of permanent use. In doing so I shall omit much, but 
not attempt to mend what I think worth reprinting. A young 
man necessarily writes otherwise than an old one, and it would 
be worse than wasted time to try to recast the juvenile lan- 
guage : nor is it to be thought that I am ashamed even of what 
I cancel ; for great part of my earlier work was rapidly written 
for temporary purposes, and is now unnecessary, though true, 
even to truism. What I wrote about religion, was, on the 
contrary, painstaking, and, I think, forcible, as compared with 
most religious writing ; especially in its frankness and fear- 
lessness : but it was wholly mistaken ; for I had been edu- 
cated in the doctrines of a narrow sect, and had read history 
as obUquely as sectarians necessarily must 

Mingled among these either imnecessary or erroneous state- 
ments, I find, indeed, some that might be still of value ; but 
these, in my earlier books, disfigured by affected language, 
partly through the desire to be thought a fine writer, and 
partly, as in the second volume of Modern Painters, in the 
notion of returning as far as I could to what I thought the 
better style of old English literature, especially to that of my 
then favourite, in prose, Richard Hooker. 

For these reasons, though, as respects either art, policy, or 
morality as distinct from religion, I not only still hold, but 
would even wish strongly to re-affirm the substance of what 
I said in my earliest books, I shall reprint scarcely anything 



in this series out of the first aud second volumes of Modejix 
Painters ; and shall omit much of the Seoen Lamps nod Sloues 
of Venii-e : but all my books written withiu the last fifteen 
years will be republished without change, as new editions of 
them are called for, with here and there perhaps an additioual 
note, and ha\ing their test dirided, for convenient reference, 
into paragraphs consecutive through each volume. I shall 
also throw together the shorter fragment-a that bear on each 
other, and fill in with such unprinted lectures or studies as 
seem to me worth preserving, so as to keep the volumes, on 
an average, composed of about a hundred leaves each. 

The first book of which a new edition is required chances 
to be Sesaiiitf and Litwa, from which I now detach the old pref- 
ace, about tlie Alps, for use elsewhere ; and to which I add a 
lecture given in Ireland oo a subject closely connected with 
that of the book itself. I am glad that it should be the first 
of the complete series, for many reasons ; though in now look- 
ing over these two lectures, I am painfully struck by the waste 
of good work in them. They cost me much thought, and 
much strong emotion ; but it was foolish to suppose that I 
could rouse my audiences in a httle while to any sympathy 
^(ith the temjwr into which I had brought myself by years of 
thinking over subjects full of pain ; while, it I missed my pur- 
pose at the time, it was little to be hoped I could attain it 
afterwai'ds ; since phrases written for oral delivery become 
ineffective when quietly read. Yet I should only take away 
what good is iu them if I tried to translate them into the lan- 
guage of books ; nor, indeed, could I at all have done so at the 
time of their dehveiy, my thoughts then habitually and impa- 
tiently putting themselves into fonns St only for emphatic 
speech ; ami thus I am stai-tled, iu my reriew of them, to find 
that, though there ia much, (forgive ine tlie impertinence) 
which seenis to me accurately and energetically said, there is 
scarcely anything put m a form to be generally convincing, 
or even easily intelligible ; and I can well imagine a reader 
lajTng down the book iiitliout being at all moved by it, still 
less guided, to any definite course of action. 

1 think, however, if 1 now say briefly and clearly what I 
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meant ro; hearers to underetand, and what I wanted, and BtiU 
would fain have, them to do, there may afterwards be found 
BOme better aervice in the pussionately written test. 

The first Lecture 8ft3's, or tries to say, thttt, lite being very 
short, and the quiet hours of it few, we ought to waste none of 
them in reading valuelesB books ; and that valuable booka 
should, in a ciiilized country, be within the reach of every 
one, printed in escelleiit form, tor a Just price ; but not in any 
vile, vulgar, or, by reason of smallness of type, physically in- 
jurious form, at a vile price. For we none of U3 need many 
hooka, and those which we need ought to be clearly printed, 
on the best paper, and strongly bound. Ajid though we are, 
indeed, now, a wretched and poverty-struck nation, and hardly 
able to keep soul and liody together, still, as no person in de- 
cent circumstances would put on his table confessedly bad 
wine, or bad meat, without being ashamed, so he need not 
have on his shelves ill-printed or loosely and wretehedly- 
etitched books ; for, though few can be rich, yefc every man 
who honestly exerts himself may, I think, still provide, for 
himself and his family, good shoes, good gloves, strong har- 
ness for his cart or carriage horses, and stout leather binding 
for his books. And I would urge upon every young man, as 
the beginning of his due and wise provision for his household, 
to obtain as soon as he can, by the severest economy, a re- 
Btrict«d,servicealile,and steadily — ho we verelowly— hi creasing, 
aeries of books tor use through life ; making his httle library, 
of all the furniture in his room, the most studied and decora- 
tive piece ; every volume having ita assigned place, like a httle 
ts niche, and one of the earliest and strictest lessons 

' to the children of the bouse being how to turn the pages of 

I their own literary possessions hghtlj and deliberately, with no 

I chance of tearing or dogs' ears. 

That is my notion of the founding of King's Treasuries ; 
and the hrst Lecture is intended to show somewhat the use 

I and preciousness of their treasures : but the two following 
1 have wider scope, being written in the hope of awaken- 
g the youth of England, so tar as my poor words might have 

p-'Bny power with them, to take some thought of the purposes 
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of the lite into which they are entering, and the nnture of the 
world they have to conquer. 

These two lectures are fragmentary and ill-arranged, but 
not, I think, diffuse or much compressible. The entire gist 
and conclusion of them, howerer, is in the last six paragraphs, 
135 to the end, of the third lecture, which I would beg the 
reader to look over not once nor tn-ice (rather than any other 
part of the book), for they contain the best erpresBion I have 
yet been able to put in words of what, so far aa is within my 
power, I mean henceforward both to do myself, and to plead 
with all over whom I have any influence, to do also according 
to their means : the letters begun on the first day of tlii» year, 
to the workmen of England, having the object of originating, 
if possible, this movement among them, in true aUiance with 
whatever trustworthy element of help they con find in the 
higher classes. After these paragraphs, let me ask you to 
read, by the fiery light of recent events, the fable at p. 116 (§ 
117), and then §§ 129 — 131 ; and observe, my statement re- 
specting the famine at Orissa is not rhetoric^, but certified by 
ofBcial documents as within the truth. Five hundred thou- 
sand persons, at least, died by starvation in our British domin- 
ions, wholly in consequence of carelessness and want of fore- 
thought. Keep that well in your memorj- ; and note it as the 
best possible illustration of modern pohtical economy in true 
practice, and of the relations it has accomplished between 
Supply and Demand, Then begin the second lecture, and all 
will read clear enough, I thtuk, to the end ; only, since that 
second lecture was written, questions have arisen respecting 
the education and claims of women which have greatly 
troubled simple minds and excit«d restless ones, I am some- 
times asked my thoughts on tliis matter, and I suppose that 
some girl readers of the second lecture may at the end of it 
desire to be told summarily what I would have them do and 
desire in the present state of things. This, then, is what I 
would say to any girl who had confidence enough in me to 
believe what I told her, or do what I ask her. 

First, be quite sure of one thing, that, however much you 
may know, and whatever advantages you may possess, and 



however good you may be, you have not been singled out, by 
the God who made you, from aU the other girls in the world, 
to be especially informed respecting His own natui'e and char- 
acter. You have not been bom in a luminous point upon the 
surface of the globe, where a perfect theologj- might be ex- 
pounded to you from your youth up, and where everything 
you were taught would be true, and everj'thing that was en- 
forced ujxjn you, right. Of all the insolent, all the foolish 
persuasions that by any chance could enter and bold your 
empty little heart, this is the proudest and foolishest, — that 
you have been so much the darling of the Heavens, and fa- 
vourite of the Fates, as to be bom in the very nick of time, 
and in the punctual place, when and where piire Divine truth 
had been sifted from the errors of the Nations ; and that your 
papa had been providentially disposed to buy a house in the 
convenient neighbourhood of the steeple under which that 
Immaculate and final verity would be beautifully proclaimed. 
Do not think it, child ; it is not so. Ihis, on the contrary, is 
the fact, — unpleasant you may think it ; pleasant, it seems to 
me, — that you, with all your pretty dresses, and dainty looks, 
and kindly thoughts, and saintly aaph-atiouB, are not one whit 
more thought of or loved by the great Maker and Master than 
any poor little red, black, or blue savage, running wild in the 
pestilent woods, or naked on the hot sands of the earth : and 
that, of the two, you probably know less about God than she 
does ; the only difference being that she thinks little of Him 
that is right, and you, much that is wrong. 

That, then, is the first thing to make sure of; — that you are 
not yet perfectly well iufonncd on the most abstruse of all 
posaible subjects, and that, if you care to behave with modesty 
or propriety, you had better be sOent about it. 

The second thing which you may make sure of is, that however 
i you may be, you have faults ; that however dull you may 

), you can find out what some of them are ; and that how- 
r ahght they may be, you had better make some — not too 

infol, but patient— effort to get quit of them. And so far 

L have confidence in me at all, trust me for this, that 

J many soever you may find or fancy your faults to be, 




there are only two that are of real conBequence, — liBeness and 
Cruelty. Perhaps you may be prouil. Well, we can get much 
good out of pride, if only it be not religious. Perhaps you 
may be vain : it is highly probable ; and very pleasant for the 
people who like to praise you. Perhaps you are a httle en- 
■riouB : that is really very shocking ; but then — so in everj-- 
Ixxly else. Perhaps, also, you are a little mahcious, which I 
uu truly concerned to bear, but should probably only the 
inore, if I knew you, enjoy your conversation. But whatever 
alse yon may be, you must not bo useless, and you must not 
be cruel If there in any one point which, iu six thousand 
years of thintiiig about right and wrong, wise and good men 
have agreed upon, or successively by experience discovered, 
it is that God dialikes idle ami cruel people more than any 
other ; — that His first order is, " Work while you have light ; " 
Bnd His second, "Bo merciful while you have mercy." 

" Work while you have light," especially while you have the 
light of morning. There are few things more wonderful to me 
than that old people never tell youug ones how precious their 
youth is. They sometimes sentimentally regret their own 
earlier days ; sometimes prudently forget them ; often fool- 
ishly rebuke the young, often more foolishly indulge, often 
most foohshly thwart and restmin ; but scarcely ever warn or 
watch them. Remember, then, that I, at least, have warned 
you, that the happiness of your life, and its power, and its 
part and rank in earth or in heaven, depend on the way you 
pass your days now. They are not to be sad days ; far from 
that, the first duty of young people is to be delighted and 
dehghtful ; but they are to be in the deeiiest sense solemn 
days. There is no solemnity so deep, to a rightly- thinking 
creature, as that of dawn. But not only in that beautiful 
sense, but in all their character and method, they are to be 
solemn days. Take your Latin dictionary, and look out " sol- 
leunis," and fix the sense of the word well in your mind, and 
remember that every day of your early life is ordaining irrev- 
ocably, for good or evil, the custom and practice of your soul ; 
I ordaining either sacred customs of dear and lovely recurrence^ 
reBohing deeper and deeper the fui-rowa for seed of sorj- 
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row. Now, tlierefore, see that no day passes ia whicli jou do 
not make yourself a somewhat better creature ; and in order 
to do that, fiud out, first, what you are uow. Do sot think 
Tagiiely about it ; take pen and paper, and write down as 
accurate a description o( yourself as you can, with the date 
to it If you djire not do so, find out why you dare not, and 
try to get strength of heart enough to look yourself fairly in 
the face, in mind as well as body. I do not doubt but that 
the mind ia a less pleasant thing to look at tbaji the face, and 
for that Tery reason it needs more looking at ; so always have 
two mirrors on your toilet table, and see tlmt with proper 
care you dress body and mind before them daily. After the 
dressing is once over for the day, think no more about it : 
as your hair ^sill blow about your ears, so your temper and 
thoughts will get rafiled with the day's work, and may need, 
sometimes, twice dressing ; but I don't want you to carry 
about a mental pocket-comb ; only to be smooth braided al- 
ways in the morning. 

"^^'rite down then, frankly, what you are. or, at least, wliat 
you think yourself, not dwelling upou those inevitable faults 
which I have just told you are of little consequence, and which 
the action of a right life wiU abake or smooth away ; but that 
you may detenniue to the best of your intelligence what you 
ore good for, and can be made into. You will find that the 
laere resolve not to be useless, and the honest desire to help 
other people, will, in the quickest and delicatest ways, im- 
prove yourself. Thus, from the beginning, consider (dl your 
Bocomplisbments as means of assistance to otbei-s ; read atten- 
tively, in this volume, pai-agraphs 74, 75, 19, and 79, and you 
will understand what I meau, with respect to languages and 
music. Li music especially you will soon find what personal 
benefit there is in being serviceable : it is j'robable that, how- 
ever limited your powers, you have voice and ear enough to 
sustain a note of moderate compass in a concerted piece ; — 
that, then, is the first thing to make sure you can do. Get 
your voice disciplined and clear, and think only of accuracy ; 
ttever of eflfect or expression ; if you have any soul worth ex- 
pressing it will ahow itself in your singing : but moat likely 
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there are very few feelings in you, at present, needing any I 
particular expression ; and the one thing you have to do is to \ 
make a clear-voiced little instrument of yourself, which other I 
people can entirely depend upon for the note wanted. So, in J 
drawing, as soon bs you cou set down the right shape of any-- 
thing, and thereby explain its character to another person, or-| 
make the look of it clear and interesting to a child, you will I 
begin to enjoy the art vividly for its own sake, and all your I 
habits of mind and powers of memory will gain precision : but I 
if you only try to make showy drawings for praise, or pretty 1 
ones for amusement, your drawing will have little of real in- 
terest for you, and no educational power whatever. 

Then, besides this more dehcate work, resolve to do every I 
day some that is useful in the vulgar sense. Learn first I 
tliorougiily the economy of the kitchen ; the good and Ijad 1 
qualities of every common article of food, and the simplest I 
and best modes of their preparation : when you have tim^ [ 
go and help in the cooking of poorer famihes, and show 1 
them how to make as much of everj'thiug as possible, and 
how to make little, nice ; coasing and tempting them into 
tidy and pretty waya, and pleading for well-folded table- 
cloths, however coarse, and for a flower or two out of the 
garden to strew on them. If you manage to get a clean table- 
cloth, bright plates on it, and a good disk in the middle, of 
your own cooking, you may ask leave to say a short gi-ace ; 
and let your religious ministries be confined to that much for 
the present 

Again, let a certain part of your day {as little as you choose, 
but not to be broken in iipoo) be set apart for making strong 
and pretty dresses for the poor. Learn the sound qualities 
of all useful stuffs, and make everything of the best you can 
get, whatever its price. I have many reasons for desiring 
you to do this, — too many to be tohl just now, — trust me, 
and be sure you get everything as good us can be : and if, in 
the villainous stat« of moderate ti'ade, you ciuinot get it good 
at any price, buy its raw material, and set some of the poor 
women about you to spin and weave, till you have got stuS 
that con be trusted : luid then, every day, make some little 
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pieoe of useful clothing, sewn with your own fingera as 
Btrongly as it can be Htitchecl ; and embroider it or otherwise 
beautify it moderately with fine needlework, such as a girl 
tnay be proud uf hai-ing done. And accumulate these things 
hy you until you hear of some honest persons in need of 
clothing, which may often too sorrowfully be ; and, even 
though you should be deceived, and give them to the dishon- 
est, and hear of their being at once taken to the pawnbroker's, 
never mind that, for tlie pawnbroker must sell them to some 
one who has need of them. That is no buaiuess of yom-s ; 
what concerns you is only that when you see a half-naked 
child, you shouhl have good and fi-esh clothes to give it, if 
its parents will let it be taught to wear them. If they will 
not, consider how they came to bo of such a mind, which it 
will be wholesome for you beyond most subjects of inquirj' 
to ascertain. And after you have gone on doing this a little 
while, you will begin to understand the meaning of at least 
one chapter of your Bible, Proverbs xssi., without need of 
any laboured comment, sermon, or meditation. 

In these, then (and of course iu all minor ways besides, 
that you can discover iji your own household), you must be 
to the best of your strength usefully employed during the 
greater part of the day, so that you may be able at the end 
of it to say, as proudly as any peasant, that you Lave not eaten 
the breoil of iiileness. Then, secondly, I said, you ai'e not to 
be cruel. Perhaps you think there is no chance of your being 
so ; and indeed I hope it is not likely that you should be de- 
liberately unkind t« any creature ; but unless you are deHb- 
erately kind to every creature, you will often be cruel to 
many. Cruel, partly through want of imagination (a far 
rarer and weaker faculty in women than men), and yet more, 
at the present day, tlirough the subtle encouragement of 
your selfishness by the religious docti'ine that all which we 
now suppose to be evil will be brought to a good end ; doc- 
trine practically issuing, not in less earnest efforts that the 
immediate unpleasantness may be averted from ourselves, 
but in our remaining satisfied in the cnnteraplation of its ulti- 
mate objects, when it is inflicteil on others. 
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It is not likely that the more accurate methods of recent 
mental education will now long permit young people to grow 
up in the persuasion that, in any danger or distress, they may 
expect to be themselves saved by the providence of Gk>d4 
while those around them are lost by His Improvidence : but 
they may be yet long restrained from rightly kind action, and 
long accustomed to endure both their own pain occasionally, 
and the pain of others always, with an unwise patience, by 
misconception of the eternal and incurable nature of real eviL 
Observe, therefore, carefully in this matter : there are degrees 
of pain, as degrees of faultfulness, which are altogether con- 
querable, and which seem to be merely forms of wholesome 
trial or discipline. Your fingers tingle when you go out on a 
frosty morning, and are all the warmer afterwards; your 
limbs are weary with wholesome work, and lie down in the 
pleasanter rest ; you are tried for a little while by having 
to wait for some promised good, and it is all the sweeter 
when it comes. But you cannot carry the trial past a certain 
point Let the cold fasten on your hand in an extreme de- 
gree, and your fingers will moulder from their sockets. Fa 
tigue yourself, but once, to utter exhaustion, and to the end 
of life you shall not recover the former vigour of your frame. 
Let heart-sickness pass beyond a certain bitter point, and the 
heart loses its life forever. 

Now, the very definition of evil is in this irremediableness. 
It means sorrow, or sin, which end in death ; and assuredly, 
as far as we know, or can conceive, there are many conditions 
both of pain and sin which cannot but so end. Of course we 
are ignorant and bhnd creatures, and we cannot kno^7 what 
seeds of good may be in present suffering, or present crime ; 
but with what we cannot know, we are not concerned. It is 
conceivable that murderers and liars may in some distant 
world be exalted into a higher humanity than they could Have 
reached without homicide or falsehood ; but the contingency 
is not one by which our actions should be guided. There ifi^ 
indeed, a better hope that the beggar, who lies at our gates 
in misery, may, within gates of pearl be comforted ; but the 
Master, whose words are our only authority for thinking so. 
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never Himself inflicted cUseaee as a bleesing, nor sent away 
the hungry unfed, or the wounded uniietdetl. 

Believe rae, then, the only right principle o( a«tion here, is 
to consider good and evil as defined by our natural sense of 
both ; and to strive to promote the one, and to conquer the 
other, with as hearty endeavor as if there were, indeed, no 
other world than this. Above all, get quit of the absurd idea 
that Heaven will interfere to correct great errors, wliile allow- 
ing its laws to take their course in punishing small ones. If 
you prepare a dish of food carelessly, you do not espect Prov- 
idence to make it palatable ; neither, if, through years of folly, 
you misguide your own life, need you expect Divine interfer- 
ence to bring round everything at last for the best. I tell 
you, positively, the world is not so constituted : the conae- 
qnences of great mistakes are just as siu« as those of small 
ones, and the happiness of your whole life, and of all the lives 
over which yon have power, depends as literally on your own 
common sense and discretion as the excellence and order of 
the feast of a day. 

Think carefully and bravely over these things, and you will 
find them true : having found them so, think also carefully 
over your own position in life. I assume that you belong to 
the middle or upper classes, and that you would shrink from 
descending into a lower sphere. You may fancy you would 
not ; nay, if you are very good, strong- hearted, and romantic, 
perhaps you really would not ; but it ia not wrong that you 
should. You have then, I suppose, good food, pretty rooms 
to live in, pretty dresses to wear, jiower of obtaining every 
J ntional and wholesome pleasure ; you are, moreover, prob- 
1 ably gentle and grateful, and in the habit of every day thank- 
[ ' ing God for these things. But why do you thank Him ? Is 
it because, in these matters, as well as in your religious knowl- 
edge, you think He hna made u favourite of you ? Is the es- 
sential meaning of your thanksgiving, "Lnrd, I thank thee 
' that I am not as other girls are, not in that I fast twice in tlie 
I veek while they feast, but in that I feast seven times a week, 
Ivhile they fast," and are you quite Hure thisia a pleasing form 
r of thanksgi\'ing to your Ilcaveuly Father? Kuppose you saw 
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one of your own true earthlj- Histera, Lucj' or Emily, cast oat 
of your luortal fatbers Louse, Btar\-iug, Iitlpless. heartbroken ; 
and that everj- morning when you went into your father's 
room, you said to him, " How good you are, father, to give 
lue what you don't give Lucy," are you sure that, whatevei 
anger your parent might liave just cause for, against youi 
Bister, he would be pleased by that thanksgiving, or flattered 
by that praise ? Nay, are you even sure that you are so much 
the favouidte ; suppose that, all this while, he loves poor Lucy 
just as well aa you, and ia only trjing you through her pain, 
and perhaps not angry with her in anywise, but deeply angry 
with you, and all the more for your thanksgivings? Would 
it not be well that you should think, and earnestly too over 
this standing of yours : and all the more if you wish to be- 
lieve that text, which clergymen so much dislike preaching 
on, " How hardly shall they that have liches enter into the 
Kingdom of God?" You do not believe it now, or you would 
be less complacent in your state ; and you cannot believe it 
at all, until you know that the Kingdom of Gml means — "not 
meat and drink, but justice, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost," 
nor imtil you know also that such joy is not by any means, 
necessarily, iu going to church, or in singing hymns ; but 
may be joy iu a dance, or joy in a jest, or joy in anythiugyou 
have deserved to possess, or that you are willing to give ; but 
joy in nothing that separates you, as by any strange favour, 
from your fellow -creatures, that exalts you through their 
degradation — exempts you from their toil — or indulges you 
in time of their lUstresB. 

Think, then, and some day, I behove, you will feel also — no 
morbid passion of pity such as would tiun you into a black 
Sister of Charity, but the steady lire of j>erpetual kindness 
which will make you a bright one. I speak in no disparage- 
ment of them ; I know well how good the Sisters of Charity 
are, and how much we owe to them ; but all these profes- 
sional pieties (except so far as distinction or association may 
be necessary for oEfectiveness of work) are in their spirit 
WTong, and in practice merely plaster the sores of disease 
that ought never have been [permitted to exist ; encouraging 
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at the same time the herd of lesa Gxcellenl womeH in frivohty, 
by leading them to think that they muat either be good up to 
the black standard, or canuot be good for anything. Wear a 
costume, by all means, if you like ; but let it be a cheerful 
and becoming one ; and be in your heart a, Sister of Charity 
always, without either veiled or voluble declaration of it 

As I pause, before ending my preface — thijiking ot one or 
two more points that are difficult to write of— I tind a letter 
in The limes, from a French lady, which says all I want 
eo beautifully, that I will print it just as it stands : 

Sm, — It is often said that one example is worth many ser- 
moua, ijhall I be judged preisuniptuoLis if I point out one, 
■which seems to me so striking just now, that, however pain- 
ful, I cannot help dwelling upon it ? 

It is the ahai'6, the sad and large share, that French society 
and its recent habits ot luxury, of expenses, of dress, ot in- 
dulgence in every kind ot extravagant dissipation, has to lay 
to its own door in its actual crisis ot ruin, misery, and hu- 
miliation. If our ■minag<Te» can be cited as an example to 
JElngbah housewives, so, alas ! can other classes of our society 
be set up as an example — not to be followed. 

Bitt«r must be the feehngs of many a French woman whose 
days of luxury and expensive habits are at an end : and whose 
biUa of bygone splendour lie with a heavy weight on her con- 
science, li not on her purse ! 

With us the evil has spread high and low. Everywhei-e 
have the examples given by the highest latlies in the liind been 
followed but too successfully. 

Every year did dress become more extravagant, entertnin- 
meiits more costly, expenses of every kind more considerable. 
Lower and lower became the tone of society, its good breed- 
ing, its delicacy. More and more were monde and demi- 
monde associated in newspaper accounts of fashionable doings, 
in scandalous gossip, on racecourses, in premitreti n^resenia- 
tioiu, in imitation of each other's costumes, mobtUers taiA slang. 

Living beyond one's means became habitual — almost nec- 
eaaary — for every one to keep up with, if not to go beyond, 
every one eke. 

What the result of all this has been we now see in the 
^ "wreck of our prosperity, in the downfall of all that Eeemed 
rhtest and highest 
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Deeply and fearfully impressed by what my own country 
has im^iirred and is Riiffering, I cannut help feeling sorrowful 
when I see in England signs of oiir besetting sins appearing 
also. Paint and chignons, slang and vaudevilles, knowing 
" Anonymas " by name, and reading doubtfully moral novels, 
are in tLemselves t;mall ullences, although not many years ago 
they would have appeared very heinous ones, yet they are 
quick and tempting conveyantea ou a very dangerous high- 
road. 

I would that iJl Englishwomen knew how they are looked 
up to from abroad — what a liigh opinion, what honour and 
reverence we foreigners have for their principles, Uieir truth- 
fulness, the fresh and pure innocence of theh- daughters, the 
healthy youthfulneea of their lovely children. 

May 1 illustrate this by a short example which happened 
very near me ? During the days of the imeules of 1848, all 
the houses in Paris were being searched for firearms by the 
mob. The one I was hving in contained none, as the master 
of the house repeatedly assured the furious and incredulous 
BepublicauB. They were going to lay violent hands on him, 
when his wife, an English lady, hearing the loud diecusaion, 
came bravely forward and assured them that no arms were 
concealed. " Vous t'tes aoglaise, nous vous croyons ; lea 
anglaises disent toujoursla write," was the immediate answer, 
and the rioters quietly left 

Now, Sir, shall I be accused of unjust criticism it, loving 
and admiring your country, as these Ihies will prove, certain 
new features strike me as painful discrepancies in English life ? 

Far be it from me to preach the contempt of all that can 
make life lovable and wholesomely pleasant. I love nothing 
better than to see a women nice, neat, elegant, looking her 
best in the prettiest dress that her taste and purse ctm afford, 
or your bright, &esh young girls fearlessly and perfectly sit- 
ting their horses, or adorning their houses as pretty [inc ; it is 
not quite grammar, but it is better than if it were ; ] as care, 
trouble, and refinement can make them. 

It is the degree beyimd that which to us has proved so fatal, 
and that I would our example could warn you from, as a 
small repayment for your hospitality and friendliness to us in 
our days of trouble. 

May Engtishwomou accept this in a kindly spirit as a new- 
yoai-'s wish from 

Fkesch Lady. 

Ike. 29. 
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That, then, ia the sabstance of wliat I would /«in say uon- 
TJncingly, if it might be, to my girl friends ; at all events, 
with certainty in my own mind tliat I waa thua far a aafe 
guide to them. 

For other and older readers it is needful I should writ© 
a few words more, resiiecting what opixirtuiiity I have had 
to judge, or righi I have to speak, of such tbingH ; for, in- 
deed, too much of what I have said about womeu has been 
said in faith only. A wise uud lovely EugUah lady told me, 
when .Siwame and LUieif first appeared, that she waa sure the 
Semme would be useful, but that in the Lilies I Lad been 
writing of what I kuew nothing about. Which was in a meas- 
ure too true, and also that it ia more partial than my writings 

are usually ; for as Ellesmere spoke his speeoli on the iu- 

tervention, not indeed otherwise than he felt, but yet altogether 
for the sake of Gretchen, so I wrote the Lilies to please one 
girl ; and were it not for what I remember of her, and of few 
besides, should now perhaps recast some of the sentences in 
the Lilies in a verj- different tone : for na years have gone by, 
it has chanced to me, untowartUy in some respects, fortunately 
in others (because it enables me to read history more clearly), 
to see the utmost evil that ia in women, while I have had but 
to beheve the utmost good. The best women are indeed 
necessarily the most difficiUt to know ; they are recognized 
chiefly in the happiness of their husbands and the nobleness 
of their children ; they are only to be divined, not discerned, 
by the stranger ; and, sometimes, seem almost helpless except 
in their homes ; yet without the help of one of them,* to 
whom this book is dedicated, the day would probably have 
come before now, when I should Lave written and thought no 
more. 

On the other liand, the fashion of the time renders what- 
ever is forward, coarse or senseless, in feminine nature, too 
palpable to all men : — the weak picturesqueness of my earlier 
writings brought me acquainted with much of their emptiest 
enthusiasm ; and the chances of kter life gave me opportu- 
Dities of watching women in states of degradation and vip 
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(lictivenesa which opened to me the gloomieat secrets of 
Greek and Syrian tragedy. I have aeen them betray their 
houaebold charities to lust, their pledged love to devotion ; I 
Imve seen mothers dutiful to their children, as Medea ; and 
children dutiful to their parents, as the daughter of Herodias : 
but my trust is still unmoved in the preciousness of the nat- 
ures that are so fatal iu their error, and I leave the words of 
the IMies unchanged ; helieving, yet, tliat ]io man ever hved a 
right life who had not heeu chastened by a woman's love, 
strengthened by her courage, and guided by her discretion. 

What I might myself have been, so helped, I rarely in- 
dulge iu the idleness of thinking ; but what I am, since I 
take on me the function of a teacher, it is well that the reader 
should know, as tar as I can tell him, 

Not an unjust pei-aon ; not an unkind one; not a falBe 
one ; a lover of onler, labor, and peace. That, it seems to 
me, is enough to give me light to say all I care to say on 
ethical subjects ; more, I could only t«ll delitiitely thi'ough 
details of autobiography such as none but prosperous and (in 
the simple sense of the word) faultless, lives could justify ; — 
and mine has been neither. Yet, if any one, skilled iu read- 
ing the torn manuscripts of the human soul, cares for more 
intimate knowledge of me, he may have it by knowing with 
what persons in past history I have most sympathy. 

I will name three. 

In all that is strongest and deepest in me, — that fits me for 
my work, and gives light or shadow to my being, I have sym- 
pathy with Guido GuiniceUi. 

In my constant natural temper, and thoughts of things 
and of people, with Mamiontel. 

In my enforced and accidental temper, and thoughts of 
things and of people, with Dean Swift 

Any one who can understand the natures of those three 
men, can understand mine ; and having said so much, I am 
content to leave both life and work to be remembered or for- 
gotten, as their uses may deserve. 

Dbmm.^kk Elt.L, 
Isl Juiusry, 1871. 
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A PS8SA0E in the fifty-fifth page of tlus book, referring to 
Alpine travellers, will fall hai-aUy on the reader's eai- since it 
has been eorrowfully enforced by the deaths on Mont Cer- 
vin. I leave it, nevertheles.s, as it stood, for I do not now 
wii(« unadvisedly, and think it wrong to cancel what has 
once been thoughtfully said ; but it must not so remain 
■without a few added words. 

No blame ought to attach to the Alpine tourist for incur- 
ring danger. There is usually sufficient cause, and real re- 
■ward, for all difficult work ; and even were it otherwise, some 
experience of distinct peril, and the acquirement of habits of 
quick and calm action in its presence, are necessary elements, 
at some period of life, in the formation of manly charat^ter. 
The blame of bribing guides into danger is a singular accu- 
sation, in behalf of a people who have made mercenary sol- 
diers of themselves for centuries, without any one's thinking 
of giving their fidehty better employment : though, indeed, 
the piece of work they did at the gate of the Tuiteries, how- 
ever useless, was no unwise one ; and their lion of flawed 

^nolosse at Lucerne, worthless in point of art though it be, 
Is nevertheless a better rewanl than much pay ; and a better 

rcmament to the old town than the Schweizer Hof, or flat 
new quay, for the promeuatle of those travellers who do not 
take guides into danger. The British public are however, 
at home, bo innocent of ever buying their fellow creatures' 
lives, that we may justly expect them to be punctihous 
abroad ! They do not, perhaps, often calculate how many 
floule flit annually, choked in fire-damp and sea-sand, from 
economically watched shafts, and economically manned 
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ships ; nor see the fiery ghosts writhe up out of every 8cul> 
tleful of cheap coals : nor cotint how many threads of 
gidisli life are cut off and woven annmiUy by painted 
JFatcB, into breadths of ball-dressea ; or soaked away, like 
rotten hemp-fibre, in the inlet of Cocytu.t which overflows 
the Grossmarket where flesh is as gross. We need not, it 
aeema to me, loudly blonie any one for paying a guide to 
take a brave walk with him. Therefore, gentlemen of tho 
Alpine Club, as much danger as you care to face, by all 
means ; but, if it please you, not bo much talk of it. The 
real ground of reprehension of Alpine climbing is that, with 
less cause, it excites more vanity than any other athletio 
skill A good horseman knows what it has coat to make him 
one ; everybody else knows it too, and knows that bo is one ; 
he need not ride at a fence merely to show his seat. But 
credit (or practice in climbing can only be claimed after buc- 
cesB, which, though perhaps accidental and unmerited, must 
yet be attained at all risks, or the sliamo of defeat borne 
with no evidence of the difficulties encountered. At this 
particular period, also, the distinction obtainable by first con- 
guest of a peak is as tempting to a traveller as the discovery 
of a new element to a chemist, or of a new species to a natu- 
ralist Vanity is never so keenly escited as by competitioDS 
which involve chance ; the course of science is continually 
arrested, and its nomenclature fatally confused, by the eager- 
ness of even wise and able men to establish their priority in 
an unimportant discovery, or obtain vested right to a syllable 
in a deformed word ; and many an otherwise sensible person 
will risk his life for the sake of a line in future guide-books, 

to the fact that " horn was fii-st ascended by Mr. X. in 

the year " ; — never reflecting that of all the lines in the 

page, the one he has thus wrought for will be precisely the 
least interesting to the reader. 

It is not therefore strange, however much to be regretted, 
that while no gentleman booists in other cases of his sagacity 
or his eourage^while no good soldier talks of the charge he 
led, nor any good sailor of the helm he held, — every man 
among ihe Alps seems to loBe his senses and modesty with 



the fall of tbe barometer, and returns from his Nephelo-coc- 
cygia brandishing his ice-axe in eveiybody's face. Whatever 
tJie AJpine Club have done, or may yet accomplisli, is a sin- 
cere thirst for mountain knowledge, and in happy sense of 
youthful strength and play of animal spirit, tliey have done, 
and will do, wisely and well ; but whatever they are urged to 
by mere sting of competition and itch of praise, they will 
do, aa all vain things must bo done for ever, foolishly and ilL 
It is a strange proof of that absence of any real national love 
of science, of which I have had occasion to speak in the test, 
that no entire survey of the Alps has yet been made by prop- 
erly quaMed men ; and that, except of the chain of Cha- 
inouni, no accurate maps exist, nor any complete geological 
section even of that. But Mr. Eeilly's survey of that central 
group, and the generally accurate information collected in 
the guide-book published by the Club, are honorable results 
of English adventure ; and it is to be hoped that the con- 
tinuance of such work will gradually put an end to the vul- 
gar excitement which looked upon the granite of the Alps 
only as an unoccupied advertisement wall for clialking names 

Respecting the means of accomplishing such work with 
least risk, there was a sentence in the article of our leading 
public journal, which deserves, and requires espansion. 

"Their " (the Alpine Club's) "ropes must not break." 

Certainly not I nor any one else's rapes, if they may be 
rendered unbreakable by honesty of make ; seeing that more 
lives hang by them on moving than on motionless seas. The 
records of the last gale at the Cape may teach us that economy 
in the manufacture of cables is not always a matter for exulta- 
tion ; and, on the whole, it might even be well in an honest 
country, sending out, and up and down, various lines east and 
west, that nothing should break ; banks, — words, — nor dredg- 
ing tackle. 

Granting, however, such praise and such sphere of exertion 
as we thus justly may, to the spirit of adventure, there is one 
consequence of it, coming directly under my own cognizance, 
of which I cannot but speak Avith utter regret, — the loss, 
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oBinely, of aD ra«l oDdcnlanfiiig cf the '*■—'■*—• maA bean^ 
of Svitza^land, by the co imti y'* bdag aow Eegsrded m haU 
wBlering-pUce, half gTrnDHnnL It im indBgrl tme that nsdtf 
the inflaeuce of pvide iriaieh gnca pnip— nrj to the Benaationa 
wbidi others cannot sfaax« with « (and a not myastifiablfi 
seat to the pleasuie wbidt «• ba«« woded for), an ordinary 
tnTCOer wfll osoally o buun md cmjoj man on a difficult 
excnnion than on an eai^ one ; and more in ofajecta to which 
be ia nnaccustoined than in tboae vith whicb be ia familiar. 
He will Qotice irith extreme interest that snow is white OQ 
the top of a hill in June, iboogli be wmild hare attached little 
importance to the same peculiaritr in a wreath at the bottom 
of a hil l in Jannarr. He will geoerallv find more to admire 
in a cloud under his feet, than in one over his head ; and, op- 
p-eased by the moDotony of a sky which is preralently blue, 
will derive extraordinary aadsfactioD from ita approsimatioD 
to black. Add to such grounds of delight the aid given to the 
effect of whatever is impressive in tlie scenery of the high Alps, 
by the abeence of ludicrous or degrading concomitants ; and 
it ceases to be surprising that Alpine excursionists should be 
greatly pleased, or that they should attribute their pleasure to 
Bome true and increased apprehension of the nobleness ol 
natural scenery*. But no impression can be more false. The 
real l>eaaty of the Alps is to be seen, and seen only, where all 
may see it, the child, the cripple, and the man of gray hairsL 
There is more true loveliness iu a single glaJe of pasture 
shadowed by pine, or gleam of rocky brook, or inlet of unsul- 
lied lake among the lower Bernese and Savoyard hills, than in 
the entire field of jagged gneiss n-hicb crests the central ridge 
from the Slireckhoni to the Viso. The valley of Cluse, through 
which imhappy travellers consent now to be invoiced, packed 
in boHkete like fish, so only that they may cheaply reach, in the 
feverous baste wliich haa become the law of their being, the 
glen of Chamouni whose every lovely foreground rock haa 
now been broken up to build hotels for them, contains more 
beauty in half a league of it, than the entire valley they have 
devmituted, and turned into a casino, did in its uninjured 
; and that passage of the Jura by Olten (between Basle 
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id Lucerne), which is by the modern tourist triumphantly 
effected through a tunnel in ten minutes, between two piggish 
trumpet grunts prochuuatory of the ecstatic transit, used to 
show from everj' turn ai.d sweep of its winding ascent, up 
which one aauntered, galheiing wild-flowers, for half a happy 
day, diviner aspects of the distant Alps than ever wero 

" ieved by toil of limb, or won by risk of life. 

There is indeed a healthy enjoyment both in engineers' 
work, and in school-boy's piny ; the making and mending of 
roods has its true enthusiasms, and I have sttll pleasure enough 
in mere scrambling to wonder not a Uttle at the supreme 
gravity with which apes exercise their superior powers in that 
kind, as if profitless to them. But neither macadamisation. 
nor tunnelling, nor rope ladders, will ever enable one human 
creature to understand the pleasure in natural scenery felt by 
Theocritus or Virgil ; and I believe the athletic health of our 
schoolboys might be made perfectly consistent with a spirit of 
more courtesy and reverence, both for men and things, than 
ie recognisable in the behaviour of modem youth. Some year 
two back, I was staying at the Montimvert to paint Alpine 
and went every day to watch the budding of a favorite 
bed, which was rounding into faultless bloom beneath a cirque 
of rock, high enough, as I hoped, and close enough, to guai'd 
it from rude eyes and plucking hands. But, 



and on the day it reached the fulness of its rubied fire, I was 
standing near when it was discovered by a forager on the 
flanks of a travelling school of English and German lads. He 
shout«d to his companions, and tliey swooped down upon it ; 
threw themselves into it, rolled ovor and over iii it, shrieked, 
hallooed, and fought in it, trampled it down, and tore it up 
by the roots ; breathless at last with rapture of ravage, they 
fixed the brightest of the remnant blossoms of it in their caps, 
and went on their way rejoicing. 
^^^_ They left me much to think u^wn ; partly respecting the e»- 
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Bential power of the beauty which could so excite thetn, and 
partly respecting the character of the youth which could only 
be excited to destroy. But the incident was a perfect tj-pe of 
that irrevereuce for natural beauty with respect to which I 
said in the test, at the place already indicated, " You make 
railroads of the aisles of the cathedrals of the earth, and eat 
off their alters," For indeed all true lovers of natural beauty 
hold it in reverence bo deep, that they would aa soon think of 
climbing the pillars of the choir Beauvais for a gymnastic ex- 
ercise, as of making a play-ground of Alpine snow : and they 
would not risk one hour of their joy among the hill meadows 
on a May momiug, for the fame or fortune of having stood on 
every pinnacle of the silver temple, and beheld the kingdoms 
of the world from it. Love of excitement is so far from being 
love of beauty, that it ends always in a joy in its exact re- 
verse ; joy in destruction,— as of ray poor roses, — or in actual 
detaib of death ; until, iu the literature of the day, " nothing 
is too dreadful, or too tiivial, for the greed of the public" • 
And in politics, apathy, irreverence, and lust of luxury go 
hand in hand, until the best solemnization which can be con- 
ceived for the greatest event in modern European history, the 
crowning of Florence capital of Italy, is the accursed and ill- 
omeued folly of casting down her old walls, and surrounding 
her with a "boulevard;" and this at the very time when 
every stone of her ancient cities is more precious to her than 
the gems of a Urim breastplate, and when every nerve of her 
heart and brain should have been strained to redeem her guilt 
and fulfil her freedom. It is not by making roads round 
Florence, but through Calabria, that she should begin her 
Roman causeway work again ; and her fate points her march, 
not on boulevards by Arno, but waist-deep in the lagoons at 
Venice. Not yet, indeed, but five yeare of patience and dis- 
cipline of her youth would accomplish her power, and sweep 
the martello towers from the cliffs of Verona, and the ramparts 
from the marsh of Mestre, But she will not teach her youth 
that discipline on boulevards. 

Strange, that while wo both, French and English, can give 
* /W( Mail GasetCe, August 15lh. article uu tlii: Farwanl mnrderx. 
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leesons in irar, we onlj corrupt other oatiotis nvheu thej imi- 
tate either our pleasures or our industrieB. We English, had 
we loved Switzerloud indeed, should have striven to elevate, 
hut not to disturb, the simplicity of her people, by teaching 
them the sacredneaa of their tielda and waters, the honour of 
their pastoral and burgher life, and the fellowship in glory of 
the gray turreted walls i-ouiid theii- ancient cilies, with their 
cottages in their fair groups by the forest and lalie. Beauti- 
ful, indeed, upon the mountaiuM. had been the feet of any who 
had spoken peace to their children ; — who had taught those 
princely peasants to remember their lineage, and their league 
■with the rocks of the field ; that so they might keep their 

lountain waters pure, and their mountain paths peaceful, and 
traditions of domestic hfo holy. We have teught them 
.^capable by circumstances and position of ever becoming a 
geeaA. commercial nation) all the foulness of the modem lust 
of wealth, witliout its practical inteihgencea ; and we have de- 
veloped exactly the weakness of their tempej-arueut by which 
they are liable to meanest ruin. Of the ancient architecture 
and most expressive beauty of their country there is now lit- 
tle vestige left ; and it is one of the few reasons which console 
me for the advance of hfe, that I am old enough to remember 
the time when the sweet waves of the Eeuss and Limmat (now 
foul with the refuse of manufacture) were aa crystalline as the 
above them, when her pictured bridges and embattled 

iwers ran unbroken I'ound Lucerne ; when the Rhone flowed 
deep-green, softly dividing currents round the wooded ram- 

rts of Geneva ; and when from the marble roof of the west- 
ern vault of i^Iilaii. I could watch the Bose of Italy flush in 
the first morning light, before a human foot had suUied its 
summit, or the reddening dawn on its rocks taken shadow of 
aadnesB from the crimsuu which long ago stained the ripples 
of Otterbum. 
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LECTURE I.-SESAJIE. 



" YoQ Bhall cacli Imve a cake of flesame,— snd ten pound." 

— hvciAS : The Fifherman,. 
I BELIEVE, ladies and gentiemeu, that my first duty tliis even- 
ing is to aak your pardon for the ambiguity of title under 
whicb tlie subject of lecture has been announced ; and for hav- 
ing endeavoured, as you may ultimately think, to obtain your 
audiences under false pretences. For indeed I am not going 
to talk of kings, known as regnant, nor of treasuries, under- 
stood to contain wealth ; but of quite another order of royalty, 
and material of riches, than those usually acknowledged. And I 
Lad even intended to ask your attention for a little while on 
trust, and (aa sometimes one contrives in taking a friend lo 
see a favourite piece of eceueiy) to hide what I wanteil most to 
show, with such imperfect cunning as I might, until we had 
unexpectedly reached the best point of view by winding paths. 
But since my good plain-spoken friend, Canon Anson, bos ol- 
ready partly anticipated my reserved "trot for the avenue" 
in his fii-at advertised title of subject, "How and What to 
Read ;" — and as also I have heard it said, by men practised 
in public address, that hearers ore never so much fatigued aa 
liy the endeavour to follow a speaker who gives them no clue 
to his purpose, I will take the slight mask off at once, and 
lell you plainly that I want to speak to you about books ; and 
about the way we reaJ thein, and could, or should read them. 
A grave subject, you will say ; and a wide one ! Yes ; so wide 
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that I elioll moke uo eltbi-t to touch the compaes of it. I will 
try only to bruig before j'ou a few simple thouglits about read- 
ing, which press tbemselveB upon me every day more deeply, 
as I watch the couree of the pubhc mind with respect to our 
daily enlarging means of education, and the answeringly wider 
Bprcading, ou the levels, of the irrigatiou of hterature. It 
happens that I have practically some connection with schools 
for different classes of youth ; and I receive many letters from 
parents res^jecting the education of their children. In the 
mass of these letters, I am always struck by the precedence 
which the idea of a " position in life " takes above all other 
thoughts in the parents' — more especially in the mothers' — 
minds. "The education befitting such and such a slaiion in 
life "^thia is the phrase, this the object, always. They never 
seek, as far as I can make out, au education good in itself ; the 
conception of abstract rightness in training rarely seems 
reached by the writers, But an education " which shall keep 
a good coat on my son's back ;— an education which shall en- 
able him to ring with confidence the \T8itor8' bell at double- 
belled doors ; — education which shall result ultimately in es- 
tabhshment of a double-belled door to his onii house ; in a 
word, which shall lead to " advancement in life." It never 
seems to occur to the parents that there may bo an education 
which, in itself, w advancement in Life ; — that any other than 
that may perhaps be advancement in Death ; and that this es- 
sential education might be more easily got, or given, than they 
fancy, if they set about it in the right way ; while it is for no 
price, and by no favour, to be got, if they set about it in the 
wrong. 

Indeed, among the ideas most prevalent and effective in 
the mind of this busiest of countries, I suppose the first — at 
least that which is confessed nith the gi'eatest frankness, and 
put forward as the fittest stimulus to youthful exertion — is 
this of " advancement in life." My main purpose this even- 
ing is to determine, with you, what this idea practically in- 
cludes, and what it should include. 

Practically, then, at present, "advancement in life "means 
becoming conspicuous in life ; — obtaijiing a position which 
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shall be acknowledged by otliern to I>e respectable or hon- 
oumbk. We do not uuderstand by tliia advancement, in 
general, the mei-e making of money, but the being known to 
have made it ; not the accomplishment of any great aim, but 
the being Been to ha.ve accompUaheil it In a word, we mean 
the gratification of our thirst for applanae. That thirst, if the 
lust infiiTnity of noble miuds, is also the first infirmity of weak 
ones ; and, on the whole, the etrougest impulsive influence of 
average humanity ; the greatest eftbrta of the race have alwnys 
been traceable to the love of praifie, as its greatest cataatro- 
phea to the love of pleasiu'e, 

I am not about to attach or defend this impulse. I want 
you only to feel how it lies at the root of effort ; especially ol 
all modem effort. It is the gratification of vanity which is, 
%vith us, the stimulus of toil, and balm of repose ; so closely 
does it touch the very springs of life, that the wounding of 
OUT vanity is always spoken of (and truly) as in its measure 
mortal ; we call it " mortification," using the some eKpression 
which we should apply to a gangrenous and incurable bodily 
hurt And although few of ua may be physicians enough to 
recognize the various effect of this passion upon health and 
energy, I believe most honest men know and would at once 
acknowledge, its leading power with them as a motive. The 
seaman does not commonly desire to be made captain only 
because be knows he can manage the ship better than any 
other sailor on board. He wants to be made captain that he 
may be called captain. The clergyman does not usually want 
to be made a bishop only because he believes no other hand 
can, as firmly as his, direct the diocese through its difficulties. 
He wants to be made bishop primarily that he may be called 
■' My Lord," And a prince does not usually desire to enlarge, 
or a subject to gain, a kingdom, because he beUeves that no 
one else can as well serve the state upon the throne ; but, 
briefly, because he wishes to be addressed as " Yom' Majesty," 
by as many lips as may be brought to such utterance. 

This, then, being the main idea of advancement in life, the 

C- all of us, according to our station, par- 
idary result of such advancement which 
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we call "getting iuto good society." We want to get into 
good society, uot that we may Lave it, but that we may be 
seen in it ; and our notion of its goodness depends primarily 
on its couspicuouBuess. 

Will you pardon me if I pause for a moment to put what 1 
fear you may thiuli an impertinent question ? I never can go 
on with an address unless I feel, or know, that my audience 
are either with me or against me : (I do not much care which, 
in beginning ;) but I must know where they are ; and I would 
fain find out, at this instant, whether you think I am putting 
the motives of popular action too low. I am resolved to- 
night, to state them low enough to be admitted as probable ; 
for whenever, in my writings on Pohtical Economy, I assume 
that a little honesty, or generosity, — or what used to be called 
" virtue "—may be calculated upon as a human motive of ac- 
tion, people always answer me, saying, ■' Ton must not calcu- 
late on that : that is not in human nature : you must not 
BBSunie anything to be common to men but acquisitiveness 
end jealousy ; no other feehng ever has influence on them, ex- 
cept accidentally, and in matters out of the way of business." 
I begin accordingly to-night low down in tlie scale of mo- 
tives ; but I must know if you think me light in doing so. 
Therefore, let me oak those who admit the love of praise to 
be usually the strongest motive in men's minds in seeking 
advancement, and the hottest desire of doing any kind of 
duty to be an entirely secondary one, to hold up their hands. 
{Afxtut a dozen of hands held up— the audieitce partly not being 
sure the lecturer is serioMs, and parlbj nhy of erpressing opinioju) 
I am quite serious — I really do want to know what you think ; 
however, I can judge by putting the reverse question. Will 
those who think that duty is generally the first, and love of 
praise the second motive, hold up their hands? {One hand 
% reported to have been, held up, behind the lecturer.) Very good ; 
e you are with me, and that you think I have not begun 

3 near the ground. Now, without teasing you by putting 
■ question, I venture to assume that you will admit 
Intj aa at least a secondary or tertiarj- motive. You think 
aX th6 desire of doing something useful, or obtaining some 
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real good, is indeed an existent collateral idea, tbougli a sec- 
ondary one, in moat men's desire of advancement. You will 
grant that moderately honest men desire place and office, at 
least in some measure, for the sake of their beneficent power ; 
and would wish to associate rather with sensible and well-in- 
formed persona than with fools and i<piorant persons, whether 
they are seen in the company of the sensible ones or not 
And tinaUy, without being troubled by repetition of any com- 
mon truisms about the preciousneas of friends, and the in- 
fluence of companions, you will admit, doubtless, that accord- 
ing to the sincerity of our desire that our friends may be true, 
and our companions wise, — aud in proportion to the earnest- 
ness and discretion with which we choose both, will be the 
general chances of our happiness and usefulness. 

But, granting that we hud both the will and the sense to 
choose our friends well, how few of us have the power I or, at 
least, how limited, for most, is the sphere of choice ! Nearly 
all our associations are determined by chance or necessity ; 
and restricted ivithin a narrow circle. We cannot know whom 
we would ; and those whom we know, we cannot have at our 
side when we most need them. All the higher circles of hu- 
man inteUigeuRe are, to those beneath, only momentarily and 
partially open. We may, by good fortune, obtain a glimpse 
of a great poet, and hear the sound of his voice ; or put a 
question to a man oi science, and be answered gootl-humour- 
edly. We may intrude ten minutes' talk on a cabinet minis- 
ter, answered probably with words worse than silence, being 
deceptive ; or snatch, once or twice in oui' lives, the privilege 
of throwing a bouquet in the path of a Princess, or arresting 
the kind glance of a Queen. And j-et these momentary chances 
we covet ; and spend our years, and pawiions, and powers in 
pursuit of little more than these ; while, meantime, there is 
u society continually open to us, of people who will talk to 
us as long as we like, whatever our rank or occupation ; — talk 
to us in the best words they can choose, and with thanks it 
we listen to them. And this society, because it is so numer- 
ous and BO gentle,— and can be kept waiting round us all day 
long, not to grant audience, but to gain it ; — kings and states- 
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men lingering patiently in those plainly funiiehed and narrow 
fmterooma, our bookcnse shelvee, — we moke no account of tbal 
company.— perhaps never listen to a word they would say, all 
day long ! 

You may tell me. perhaps, or think within yourselves, that 
the apathy with which we regard this company of the noble, 
who are praying us to hsten to them, and the passion with 
which wo pursue the company, probably of the ignoble, who 
despise us, or who have nothing to teach ns, are grounded in 
this, — that we can seo the faces of the li\-ing men. and it is 
themselves, and not their snj-ings, with which we desire to 
become familiar. But it is iiot so. Suppose you never were 
to see their faces ;~ suppose you could be put behind a screen 
in the statesman's cabinet, or the prince's chamber, would you 
not be glwl to listen to Uieir words, though you were forbiil- 
deu to advance beyond the screen ? And when the screen is 
only a little less, folded in two, instead of four, and you can 
be hidden Viehind the cover of the two boards that bind a 
book, and listen, all day long, not to the casual talk, but to 
the studied, determined, chosen luldi'eaues of the wisest of 
men ;— this station of audience, and honourable privy council, 
you despise 1 

But perhaps you will say that it is because the living people 
talk of things that are passing, and ore of immediate interest 
to you, that you desire to hear them. Nay ; that cannot be ao, 
for the liring people will themselves tell you about pasaing 
matters, much better iu their writings than in their careless 
talk. But I admit that this motive does intluenee you, so far 
as you prefer those rapid and ephemeral writings to slow and 
enduring writings — books, properly so called. For all books 
are divisible into two classes, the books of the houi', and the 
books of aU time. Mark this distinction — it is not one of qual- 
ity only. It is not merely the bad book that does not last, 
and the good one that does. It is a distinction of species. 
There are good books for the hour, and good ones for all time ; 
bad books for the hour, and had onen for all time. I must 
define the two kinds bi^fore I go fiulher. 

The good book of the horn-, then,— I do not speak of the 
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bad ones — is siinply the useful or pleasant talk of some per- 
son whom you canaot otherwise converse with, printed for 
you. Very useful often, tilling you what you need to know ; 
very pleasant often, hs a sensible friend's present talk wonld 
be. These bright accounts of travels ; good-humoured and 
witty discussions of question ; hvely or pathetic storj'-telliDg 
in the form of novel ; firm fact telling, bythe real agents con- 
cerned in the events of passing history ; — all these books of 
the hour, multiplying among us as education becomes more 
general, are a peculiar characteristic and possession of the 
present age; we ought to be entirely thankful for tlieni, and 
entirely ashamed of ourselves if we make no good use of 
them. But we make the worst possible use, if we allow them 
to usurp the place of tnie books : for, strictly speaking, they 
are not books at all, but merely lettei-s or newspapers in good 
print. Our friend's letter may be delightful, or necessary, 
to-day : whether worth keeping or not, is to be considered. 
The newspaper may bo entirely proper at bi-eakfast time, but 
assuredly it is not reading for all day. So, though bound up 
in a volume, the long letter which gives you so pleasant an 
account of the inns, and roads, and weather last year at such 
a place, or which tells you that amusing story, or gives you 
the real circumstances of such and such events, however valu- 
able for occasional reference, may not be, in the real sense of 
the word, a " book " at all, nor, in the real sense, to be 
" read," A book is essentially not a talked thing, but a \vrit- 
ten thing ; and written, not with the view of mere communi- 
cation, but of permanence. The book of talk is printed only 
because its author cannot Bi>eak to thousands of people at 
once ; if he could, he would — the volume is mere multiplica- 
tion of his voice. You cannot talk to your friend in India ; if 
you could, you would ; you write instead ; that is mere con- 
veyance of voice. But a book is written, not to multiply the 
voice merely, not to carry it merely, but to preserve it. The 
author has something to say which he perceives to be true and 
useful, or helpfully beautiful. So far as he knows, no one 
has yet said it ; so far as he knows, no one else cau say it. 
Ue is bound to say it, clearly and melodiously if he may : 
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clearly, at all events. In tlie Bum of Lis life he finds this i 
be the thing, or group of things, manifest to him ; — this tb 
piece of true knowledge, or sight, which his share of sun- 
shine and earth has permitted him to seize. He would fain 
Bet it down for ever ; engrave it on rock, if he could ; say- 
ing, "This is the best of me ; for the rest, I ate, and drank, 
and slept, loved, and hated, like ouoUier ; my life was as the 
vapour, and is not \ but this I saw and knew : this, if anything 
of mine, is worth j'our memory." That is his "writing;" 
it is, in Ids small human way, and with whatever degree of 
true inspiration is in him, his inscription, or scripture. That 
is a "Book." 

Perhaps you think no books were ever so written ? 

But, again, I ask you, do you at all believe in honesty, or at 
all in kindness ? or do you think there is never any honesty 
or benevolence in wise [wople ? None of ns, I hope, are bo 
unliappy as to think that. Well, whatever bit of a ivise man's 
work is honestly and benevolently done, that bit is Lis book, 
or his piece of art.* It is mised always with evil fragmenta 
— ill-done, redundant, affected work. But if you read rightly, 
you will easily discover the true bits, aud those are the book. 

Now hooks of this kind Lave been written in all ages by 
tLeir greatest men ;— -by great leaders, great statesmen, and 
great tliinkers. TLeae are all at your choice ; and hfe is short 
You have heard as much before ; — yet have you measured 
and mapped out this short life and its possibihtiea ? Do yoa 
know, if you read tins, that you cannot read that — that what 
you lose to-day you cannot gain to-mon-ow ? Will you go and 
gossip with your housemaid, or your stable-boy, when you 
may talk with queens and kings ; or flatter yourselves that it 
is with any worthy consciousness of your own claims to re- 
spect that you jostle with the common crowd for ''.-nlrie here, 
and audience there, when all the while this eternal court is 
open to you, with its society wide as the world, multitudinous 
as its days, the cLoeen, and the mighty, of every place and 
time ? Into that you may enter always ; in that you may take 

' Note this SHuteuce caretuUj, luid compare tliu ^u«en i^ Vte Air, ^ 

loe. 
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fellonsMp and rank according to jour wish ; from that, once 
entered into it, you can never be outcast but bj your own 
fault ; by your aristocracy of companionsbip tbere, your own 
inherent aristocracy will be assuredly tested, and the motives 
with which you strive to take high place in the society of the 
living, measured, aa to £dl the truth and sincerity that are in 
them, by the place you desire to take in this company of the 
Dead. 

"The place you desire," and the place you// yourself for, 
I most also say ; because, observe, this court of the past dif- 
fers from all living aristocracy in this : — it is open to labour 
and to merit, but to nothing else. No wealth will bribe, no 
name overawe, no artifice deceive, the guardian of those Ely- 
eifm gates. In the deep sense, no vile or vulgar ]>erson ever 
enterB there. At the porti&res of that silent Faubourg >St. 
Germain, there is but brief (jueation, " Do jou deserve to 
enter?" "Pasa Do you ask to be the companion of nobles? 
Make yourself noble, and you shall be. Do you long for the 
conversation of the wise? I/!am to understand it, and you 
shall hear it. But on other terms ? — no. If you will not rise 
to us, we cannot stoop to you. The Hving lord may assume 
courtesy, the hving philosopher explain his thought to you 
with considerable pain \ but here we neither feign nor inter- 
pret ; you must rise to the level of our thoughts if you would 
be gladdened by them, and share our feelings, if you would 
recognize our presence," 

This, then, is what you have to do, and I admit that it is 
much. You must, in a word, love these people, if you are to 
be among them. No ambition is of any use. They scoiii your 
ambition. You must love them, and show your love in these 
two following ways. 

L First, by a true desire to be taught by them, and to 
enter into their thoughts. To enter into theirs, observe ; not 
to find your own expressed by them. If the person who wrote 
the book is not wiser than you, you need not rend it ; if ha 
be. be will think differently from you in many respects. 

Very ready we are to say of n book, " How good this is — 
that's exactly what I think ! " But the right feeling is, " How 
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strange that Ut I never thought of that before, am 
it is true ; or if 1 do not now, I hope I shall, souie day." But 
whether thus suhmiaBivelj' or not, at least be sure that yoii go 
to the author to get at hix mcauiiig, not to flnil yours. Judge 
it afterwards, if jou think yourself qualified to do so ; but a»- 
certajn it first. And be sure also, if the author ia worth any- 
thing, that you will not get at his meaning all at ouce ; — nay, 
that at his whole meaning you will not for a long time arrive 
ta any wise. Not tliat he does not say w)iat he means, and in 
stroug words too ; but he cannot say it all ; Hud what is mora 
Btrauge, will not, but in a hidden way and in parables, in or- 
der that he may be sure you want it I cannot quite eee the 
reason of this, nor analyse that cruel reticence in the breasts 
of wise men which makes them always hide their deeper 
thought They do not give it to you by way of help, but of 
reward, and will make themselves sure that you deserve it be. 
fore they allow you to reach it But it Is the same with the 
physical ti-pe of wisdom, gold. There seems, to you and me, 
no reason why the electric forces of the earth should not cany 
whatever there is of gold within it at ouce to the mountain 
tops, so that kuiga and people might know that all the gold 
they could get was there ; and without any trouble of dig- 
ging, or anxiety, or chance, or waste of time, cut it away, and 
coin as much as they needed. But Nature does not manage 
it BO. She i»uta it in little fissures in the earth, nobody knows 
where : you may dig loug and find none ; you must dig pain- 
fully to find any. 

And it is just the same with men's best wisdom. When 
you come to a good book, you must ask yourself, " Am I in- 
clined to work as au Australian miner would ? Are my pick- 
axes and shovels in good order, and am I in good trim myself 
my sleeves well up to the elbow, and my breath good, and 
my temper?" And, keeping the figure a htUe longer, even 
at cost of tiresomeness, for it is a thoroughly useful one, the 
metal you are in search of being the author's mind or mean- 
ing, his words are as the rock which you have to crush and 
smelt in order to get at it. And your pickaxes are your own 
care, wit, and learning; your smeltiug-fm-uaoe is your own 
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thoughtful BouL Do not hope to get at any good authora 
meaning without those tools and that fire ; often you will 
need sharpest, finest cbiselliug, aud patienteat fusing, before 
you can gather one grain of the metal 

And, therefore, first of all, I tell you, earnestly and authori- 
tatiyely, (I know I am right in this,) you must get into the habit 
of lookiDg intensely at words, aud assuring yourself of theii 
meaning, syllable by ayliable — nay letter by letter,. For though 
it is only by reason of the opposition of letters in the function 
of signs, to sounds in functions of sigua, that the study of books 
is called "hterature," and that a man versed in it is called, by 
the consent of nations, a man of letters instead of a man of 
books, or of words, you may yet connect with that accidental 
nomenclature this real principle j^that you might read all the 
books in the British Museum (if you could live long enough), 
and remain an utterly " iUiterate," uneducated person ; but that 
if you read t€n pages of a good book, letter by letter, — that 
is to say, with real accuracy, — you are for evermore in some 
measure an educated person. The entire difTerence between 
etiucation and uon-education (as regards the mereJy intellect- 
ual part of it), consists in this accura<?y. A well-educated 
gentleman may not know many languages, — may not be able 
to speak any but his own, — may have read very few books. 
But whatever language he knows, be knowa precisely ; what' 
ever word Le pronounces be pronounces rightly ; above all, 
he is learned in the peirage of words ; knows the words of 
true descent and ancient blood at a glance, from words of 
modem canaille ; remembers all their ancestry — their inter- 
marriages, tlistautest relationships, and the extent to which 
they were admitted, and offices they held, among the national 
noblesse of words at any time, and in any country. But an 
uneducated person may know by memory any number of 
languages, and talk them all, and yet truly know not a word 
of any, — not a word even of his own. An ordinarily clever 
and sensible seaman will be able to make his way ashore at 
most ports ; yet be has only to speak a sentence of any lan- 
guage to be knon'n for an illiterate pei-sou : so also the accent, 
or turn of expression of a single sentence will at once "inrh a 
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nebular. AihI tfaia is bo Btronglj felt, so coDclastrelir i 
by educated perBons, that a false accent or a mistakea ayUabfe 
U enough, in the parliament of auv cinlizcd nation, to aamgn 
to a mao a certain degree of inferior standing for ever. And 
tiuB ia right ; bat it is a pitj thpt the accuracy instated cm ia 
not greater, and required to a serious puipoae. R b right 
that a falee latin quantity should excite a smile in the House 
of Commons ; but it Ls wrong that a folae English meaning 
should not excite a frown there. Let the accent of w<n^ 
be watched, by all means, but let their meaning be watched 
more closely still, and fewer will do the work. A few 
words well chosen and well distinguished, will do work that 
a thousand cannot, when every one is acting, equivocally, 
in the function of another. Yea ; and words, if they are not 
watched, will do deadly work sometimes. There are masked 
words droning and skulking about us in Europe just now, — 
(there never were so many, owing to the spread of a shallow, 
blotching, blundering, infectious '■information," or rather 
deformation, everywhere, and to the teaching of catechisms 
and phrases at schools instead of human meanings) — there 
are masked words abroad, I say, which nobody understands, 
bat which everybody uses, and most people will also fight for, 
live tor, or even die for, fancying they mean this, or that, or 
the other, of things dear to them : for such words wear cha- 
mteleon cloaks — " groundlion " cloaks, of the colour of the 
ground of any man's fancy : on that ground they he in wait, 
and rend him with a spring from it Tliere were never crea- 
tures of prey so mischievous, never diplomatists so cunning, 
never poisoners so deadly, as these masked words ; they are 
the unjust stewards of all m.^n's ideas: whatever fancy or 
favourite instinct a man most cherishes, he gives to his favour- 
ite masked word to take care of for him ; the word at last 
comes to have on infinite power over him, — you cannot get at 
him but by its ministry. And in languages so mongrel in 
breed as the English, tliere is a fatjd power of equivocation 
put into men's hands, olmofit whether they will or no, in being 
able to use Greek or Latin forms for a word when they want 
it to be respectable, and Suson or otherwise common forms 
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when they want to discredit it. 'What a aingular and salutary 
effect, for inetaDce, would be produced od the minds of peo- 
ple who are in the habit of taking the Form of the words 
they live bj, for tlio Power of which those wortls tell them, if 
we always either retained, or refused, the Greek form " bib- 
loa," or " liiblion," as the right espressiou for "book" — in- 
stead of employing it only in the one instance in which we 
wish to give dignity to the idea, and translating it everywhere 
else. How wholesome it would bo for the many simple per- 
sona who worship the I-etter of Gloii's Word instead of its 
Spirit, (just as other idolater worship His picture instead of 
HJH presence,) if, in such places (for instance) as Acts six. 19 
we retained the Greek expression, instead of translating it, 
and they had to read — " JIaiiy of them also which used curi- 
ous arts, brought their Bibles together, and burnt them be- 
fore all men ; and they counted the price of them, and found 
it fifty thousand pieces of silver ! " Or if, on the other hand, 
we translated instead of retaining it, and always spoke of 
"The Holy Book," instead of "Holy Bible," it might come 
into more heads flian it does at preaent that the Word of 
God, by which the heavens were, of old, and by which they 
are now kept in store,* cannot be made a present of to any- 
body in morocco binding ; nor sown on any wayside by help 
either of steam plough or steam press ; but is nevertheless 
being offered to us daily, and by ua with contumely refused ; 
and sown in us daily, and by us as instantly as may be, 
choked. 

So, again, consider what effect has been produced on the 
English vulgar mind by the use of the sonorous Latin form 
"damno," in translating the Greek KnToitpiViu, when people 
charitably wish to make it forcible ; and the substitution of 
the temperate " condemn " tor it, when they choose to keep 
it gentle. And what notable sermons have Iseen preached by 
illiterate clergymen on — "He that beUeveth not shall be 
damned ; " though they would shrink with horror from trans- 
lating Heb. xi 7, " The saving of his house, by whioh he 
damned the world;' or John viiL 12, "Woman, hath no maa 
•aPeteriil. 5-7. 
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damned Uiee ? She saith, Xo mrtn, Lord. JeBua &DBwered 
her, Neither do I damn thee : go and ain no more." AnJ 
divigiona in the mind of Europe, wliich have cost sefiH of blood, 
and in the defence of which the nobleat houIh of men have 
been cast away in frantic desolation, countlesa as forest leaves 
— though, in the heart of them, founded ou deeper causes- 
have nevertheless been rendered practicably possible, namely, 
by the European adoption of the Greek word for a publio 
meeting, to give peculiar respeetabUity to such meetings, 
when held for religious purposes ; and other collateral eqnlr- 
OctttiouB, such as the vulgar English one of using the word 
"priest" as a contraction for "presbyter." 

Now, in order to deal with words rightly, this is the habit 
you must form. Nearly every word in your language has 
been first a word of some other language — of Saxon, Qerman, 
French, Latin, or Greek (not to speak of eastern and primitive 
dialects). And many words have been all these ; — that is to 
eay, have been Greek first, Latin next, French or German 
next, and English last : undergoing a certain change of sense 
and use on the Hps of each nation ; but retaining a deep vital 
meaning which all good scholars feel in employing them, 
even at this day. If you do not know the Greek alphabet, 
learn it ; young or old — girl or boy — whoever you may be, il 
you think of reading seriously (which, of course, implies that 
you have some leisure at command), leani your Greek alphabet ; 
then get good dictionaries of all these languages, and when- 
ever you are in doubt about a word, hunt it down patiently. 
Read Max Muller's lectures thoroughly, to begin with ; and, 
after that, never let a word escape you that looks suspicious. 
It is severe work ; but you will find it, even at first, interest- 
ing, and at last, endlessly amusing. And the general gain to 
your character, in power and precision, will be quite incal- 
culable. 

Mind, this does not imply knowing, or trying to know, 
Greek, or Latin, or French. It takes a whole life to learn any 
language perfectly. But you can easily ascei-tain the mean- 
ings through which the English word has passed ; and those 
which in a good writer's work it must still bear. 
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And now, merely for esaiuple's sake, I tiill, with your per- 
misNion, read a few lines of a true book with you, carefuUy : 
and see what will come out of them. I will take a book per- 
fectly known to you all ; No English words are more familiar 
to us, yet nothing perhaps lias been less read with sincerity. 
I will take these few following lines of Lycidas : 

" Lsst came, and last did go, 
The pUot ot tlie GaliJean lake ; 
Two maflsy keys he boro ot metals Iwaiii, 
(The golden opAB, the iron shnta amuiiil. 
Hs ahDOk his mitred locks, and etarn bespake, 
Bow well could I have Epar'd for Ihee, younij av^n. 
Enow of auch as for their bellies' sake 
Creep and intmde, aiid alimb into the fold! 
Of other oaxa they little reckoning make, 
Thau how to scramble at the shearers' feast, 
And above away the worthy bidden guest \ 
Blind mouths I that scarce tlii^niBelpes know how to hold 
A gheep-hook, or have luaru'd aught else, Ihe least 
That to the foithtul herdsman's art belongs ! 
What recks it them ! What need they V They are sped ; 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 
Bat. Bwotn with wind, and tlie rank mist they draw, 
Rot Inwardly, and font contagion spread ; 
Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said." 

Let us think over this passage, and examine its words. 
I First, is it not singular to find Milton asftigning to St, Peter. 
t only his full episcopal function, but the very types of it 
^ch Proteafants usually refuse most passionately? His 
^mitred" locks! Milton was no Bishnp-Iover ; how comes 
St. Peter to be " mitred ? " " Two massy keys he bore." Is 
this, then, the power of the keys elaimed by the Bishops of 
Rome, and is it acknowledged here by Milton only in a poeti 
cal licence, tor the sake ot its picturcaquenesH, that he may 
get the gleam of the golden keys to help his effect ? Do not 
think it. Great men do not play stage tricks with doctrines 
y of life and death : only little men do that. Milton mefins what 
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be BEtya ; and means it witb liia might too— is going to put the 
whole strength of his spirit presently into the eaying of it. 
For though not a lover of false bishops, he wan a lover of true 
ones ; and the Lake-pilot ia here, in his thoughts, the type 
and head of true episcopal jtower. For Milton reads that 
teit, " I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom o/ 
Heaven ' quite honestly. Puritan though he he, he would not 
blot it out of the book because there have been bod bishops ; 
nay, in order to understand hiiu, we must understand that 
▼erae first ; it will not do to eye it askance, or whisper it under 
our breath, as if it were a wea[>on of an adverse sect. It is a 
Bolemn, universal assertion, deeply to be kept in mind by all 
sects. But perhaps we shall be better able to reason on it if 
we go on a little fai-ther, and come back to it. For clearly, 
this marked insistance on the power of the true episcopate ia 
to make us feel more weightUy what is to be charged against 
the false claimants of episcopate ; or generally, against false 
claimants of power and rank in the body of the clergy ; they 
who. " for their bellies' sake, creep, and Intrude, and climb 
into the fold." 

Do not think l^Iilton uses those three words to fill up his 
verse, as a loose writer would. He needs all the three ; spe- 
cially those three, and no more than those — "creep," and 
"intrude," and "chmb;" no other words would or could 
serve the turn, and no more could be added. For they ex- 
haustively comprehend the three classes, con-espondent to the 
three characters, of men who dishonestly seek ecclesiastical 
power. First, those who "meji" into the fold; who do not 
core for office, nor name, but for secret influence, and do all 
things occultly and cunningly, coDsentiug to any servility of 
office or conduct, so only that they may intimately discern, 
and unawares direct, the minds of men. Then thoae who 
"intrude" (thrust, that is) themselves into the fold, who by 
natural insolence of heart, and stout eloquence of tongue, and 
fearlessly perseverant self-assertion, obtain hearing and author- 
ity with the common crowd. Lastly, those who " clirab," who 
by labor and learning, both stout and nound, but selfishly ex- 
I erted in the cause of their own ambition, gain high dignities 
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and autUoritiea, an J bec-ome " lorda over the heritage," though 
nut "ensainples to the flock." 
Now go on : — 

•' Of other ciro they little reckoning- moke, 
Than baw to scramble at the shearerd' [east. 
Blind numt/ta — " 

I pause again, for this is it strange expreaeion ; a brokea 
metaphor, one might think, careless and uuscholarly. 

Not 8o : its very audacity and pithiness are intended to 
make us look close at the phrase and remember it Those 
two monosyllables express the precisely accurate contraries of 
right character, in the two great offices of the Church — those 
of bishop and pastor, 

A Bishop means a person who sees. 

A Pastor meanit one who feeds. 

The most uubishoply character a man can have is therefore 
to be Blind. 

The raost unpastoral is, instead of feeding, to want to be 
fed. — to be a Moutb. 

Take the two reverses together, and you have "blind 
mouths." We may advisably follow out this idea a little. 
Nearly all the evils in the Church have arisen from bishops 
desiring j/ower more than light. They want authority, not 
outlook. Whereas their real office is not to rule ; ttiough it 
may be vigorously to exhort nod rebuke ; it is the king's 
office to rule ; the bishop's office is to overxee the flock; to 
nimaber it. sheep by sheep ; to be ready always to give full 
account of it Kow it is clear he cannot give account of the 
souls, if he has not so much as numbered the bodies of his 
flock. The first tiling, therefore, that a bishop has to do is at 
least to put himself in a position in which, at any moment, he 
can obtain the history from childhood of every living soul in 
his diocese, and of its present state. Down in that back 
street. Bill, and Nancy, knocking each other's teeth out ! — 
Does the bishop know all about it? Has he his eye upon 
them ? Has he had his eye upon them ? Can he circam- 
Btantiolly explain to us how Bill got into the habit of beating 





Nancy about the head? If he camiot, he is no biaboR 
tbougb he had a mitre as high as Salisbury steeple ; he 
bisbop, — he has sought to be at the belm instead of the mast^ 
head; be baa no sight of things. "Nay," you say, it is not 
his dutj- to look after Bill in the back street. What ! the 
fat sheep that have full fleeces — you think it is only those he 
should look after, while (go back to your Milton) *' the hungry 
sheep look np, and ore not fed, besides what the grim wolf, 
with privy paw" (bishops knowing nothing about it) "daily 
deTOUTB apace, and nothing said ?" 

" But that's not our idea of a bishop."* Perhaps not ; but 
it was St. Paul's ; and it was Jlilton's. They may be right, ox 
we may be ; but we must not think we are reading either 
or the other by putting oui- meaning uito their words, 

I go on. 

" Bui, swollon with wiud, and the rauk mist the; dr&w." 

This is to meet the vulgar answer that " if tlje poor are not 
looked after in their IxKlies, they are in their souls ; they have 
spii-itual food." 

And Milton says, "They have no such thing as spiritual 
food ; they are only swollen with wind." At first you may 
think that is a coarse type, and an obscure one. But again, 
it is a quite literally acctu^te one. Take up your Latin and 
Oreek dictionariea, and find out the meaning of " Spirit." It 
is only a contraction of the Latin word " breath," and an in- 
distinct translatiou of the Greek word for "wind." The same 
word is used in writing, " The wind bloweth where it listeth ; " 
and in writing. " So is every one that is born of the Spirit ; " 
bom of the breath, that is ; for it means the breath of God. in 
soul and body. We have the true sense of it in our words 
"inspiration" and "expire." Now, there are two kinds of 
breath with which the flock may be filled ; God's breath, and 
man's. The breath of God is health, and life, and peace to 
them, as the air of heaven is to the flocks on the hills ; but 
man's breath — the word which he calls spiritual, — is disease 
and contagion to them, as the fog of the fen. They rot io- 
• CompftTB the 13th Letter lu Tiiiu and TWe. 
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wardly with it ; tliey are puifed up by it, as a ilead body by 
tbe rapoura of its own decumpOBition. This is literally true 
of all (alae religious teaching ; the first and last, aud fataleet 
sign of it 13 that " puffing up." Yom- converted children, who 
teach their parents ; your converted convicts, who teach hon- 
est men ; your converted dunces, who, having lived in cretin- 
ous stupefaction half their lives, suddenly awakening to the 
fact of there being a God, fancy themselves therefore Hiw pe- 
culiar people and messengers ; your sectarians of every spe- 
cies, small and great, Catholic or Protestant, of high church 
or low, in so far as they think themselves esclusively in the 
right and others nTong ; and pre-eminently, in every sect, 
those who hold that men can be saved by thinking rightly in- 
stead of doing rightly, by word instead of act, and wish in- 
stead of work : — tliese ore the true fog children—clouds, these, 
without water ; bodies, these, of putrescent vapour and skin, 
without blood or flesh ; blown bag-pipes for the fiends to pipe 
with — corrupt, and corrupting, — " Swollen with wind, and the 
rank mist tliey draw." 

Lastly, let us return to the lines respecting the power of the 
keys, for now we can understand them. Note the difference 
between Milton and Dante in their Interpretation of this 
power : for once, the latter is weaker in thought ; he supposes 
liotk the kejit to be of the gate of heaven ; one is of gold, the 
other of silver: they are given by St. Peter to the sentinel 
angel ; and it is not easy to determine the meaning either of 
the substances of the three steps of the gate, or of the two 
keys. But Mil ton makes one, of gold, the key of heaven ; the 
other, of Iron, the key of the prison, in which the wicked 
teachers are to be bound who ''have taken away the key of 
knowledge, yet entered not in themselves." 

We have seen that the duties of bishop and pastor are to 
see, and teed ; and, of all who do so, it is said, " He that 
watereth, shall be watei-ed also himaell" But the reverse ia 
truth also. He tliat watereth not, shall be withered himself, 
and he that seeth not, shall himself be shut out of sight, — 
shut into the perpetual prison-house. And that prison opens 
here, OS well as hereafter : he *vho is to be bound in heaven 
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must first be bound ou earth. That command to the str 
imgele, of which the rock-apostle ia the image, "Take him, 
and bind him hand and foot, and eaet him out, " iasues, in ita 
meoHure, against the teacher, for every help witEiheld, oud 
for every truth refused, and for every falsehood enforced ; so 
that he is more strictly fettered the more he fetters, and 
farther outcast, as lie more and more misleads, till at last the i 
bars of the iron cage close upon him, and as " the golden 
opes, the iron shuts amuiu." 

We have got something out of the lines, I think, and much 
more is yet to be found in them ; but we have done enough 
by way of example of the kind of word-by-word examination 
of your author which is rightly called " reading ; " watching 
every accent and expression, and putting ourselves always in 
the author's place, annihilating our own personality, and 
seeking to enter into his, so as to be able assuredly to say, 
"Thus Milton thougiit," not "Thus I thought, in mis-reading 
Milton." And by this process you will gradually come to at- 
tach less weight to your own "Thus I thought" at other 
times. You will begin to perceive that what you thought was 
a matter of no serious importance ; — that your thoughts on 
any subject are not perhaps the clearest and wisest that could 
be arrived at thereupon : — in fact, that unless you are a very 
singular person, you cannot be said to have any " thoughts " 
at all ; that you have no materials for them, in any serious 
matters ; • — no right to " think," but only to trj- to learn more 
of the facts. Nay, moat probably all your life (unless, as I 
said, you are a singular person) you will have no legitimate 
right to an " opinion " on any business, except that instantly 
under your hand. What must of necessity be done, you can 
always find out, beyond question, how to do. Have you a 
bouse to keep in order, n commodity to sell, a Geld to plough, 
a ditch to cleanse ? There need be no two opinions about 
these proceedings ; it is at your peril if you have not much 
more than an " opinion " on the way to manage such matter& 

' Modern " Eduoslion " for the m 
fsoulty ot thinking wroag ou every cc 
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And also, outside of your own biisinesB, there are one or two 
subjects on ^hich jou are bound to have but one opinion. 
That roguery and Ij'ing are objectionable, and are instantly 
to be dogged out of the way whenever discovered ; — that 
covetou3nes8 and love of quarrelling are dangerous diaposi- 
tiona even in children, and deadly dkpoHitiona in men and 
nations;— that in the entl, the God of heaven and earth loves 
active, modest, and kind people, and hates idle, proud, greedy, 
and cruel ones ; — on these general facts you are hound to 
have but one and that a very strong, opinion. For the rest, 
respecting' religions, govemmente, sciences, arts, you will find 
that, on the whole, you can know nothiko, — -judge nothing ; 
that the best you can do, even though you may be a well- 
educated person, is to bo silent, and strive to be vriaer every 
day, and to understand a little more of the thoughts of others, 
which so soon as you try to do honestly, you will discover 
that the thoughts even of the wisest are very little more than 
pertinent (luestions. To put the diiliculty into a clear shape, 
and eshibit to you the grounds for indecision, that is all they 
can generally do for you I— and well for them and for us, if 
iiidetid they are able " to mix the music with our thoughts, 
and sadden us with heavenly doubts." This writer, from 
whom I have been reading to you, is not among the first or 
wisest : he sees slu'ewdly as far as he sees, and therefore it is 
easy to find out hia full meaning ; but with the greater men, 
you cannot fathom their meaning ; thejf do not even wholly 
measure it themselves,— it is so wide. Suppose I had asked 
you, for instance, to seek for Shakespeare's opinion, instead of 
Milton's, on this matter of Church authority?— or for Dante's? 
Have any of you, at this instant, the least idea what either 
thought about it ? Have you ever balanced the scene with 
the bishops in Richard HI. against the character of Cranmer ? 
the description of St Francis and St Dominic against that 
of him who made Virgil wonder to gaze upon him, — "disteso, 
t&nto vilmente, nell' eteruo eailio;" or of him whom Dante 
stood beside, "come'l frat« che confessa lo ]^)erfido as- 
saaain?"* Shakespeare and Alighieri kuew^ men better than 
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most of ua, I presume ! They were botli in the midst o 
main struggle betneeii the temporal anil spiritual powers. 
Tliej- huJ an opinion, we may gueaa ? But where is it ? Bring 
it into court 1 Put Shakespeare's or Dante's creed ioto ; 
articles, and send thai up into the Ecclesiastical Courts I 

You \vill not l>e able, I tell 3-ou again, for many and many 1 
a day, to come at the real purposes and teaching of these j 
great men ; but a very little honest study of them will e 
ble you to pei-ceive that what you took for your own "judg- | 
ment " was more chauoe prejudice, and drifted, helpletu^ 
entangled weed of castaway thought ; nay, you will see 
that most men's minds are indeed little better than rough 
heath wilderness, neglected and stubborn, partly barren, 
partly overgrown with pestilent brakes and venomous wind- 
sown herbage of evil surmise ; that the first thing you bava | 
to do for them, aud yourself, is eagerly and scornfully to s 
&T6 io tkig ; burn all the jungle into wholesome ash heaps, 
and then plough and sow. All the true literary work before 
you, for life, must begin with obedience to that order, 
" Break up your fallow ground, and sow not among thorns." 

H. Having then faithfully listened to the great teachers, 
that you may enter into their Thoughts, you liave yet this 
higher advance to make ; — you have to enter into their 
Hearts. As you go to them first for clear sight, so you must 
stay with them that you may share at last their juBt and 
mighty Passion. Passion, or " sensation." I am not afr^d 
of the word ; still less of the thing. You have heard many 
outcries against sensation lately ; but, I can tell you, it is 
not less sensation we want, but more. The ennobling differ- 
ence between one man and another, — between one animal 
and another, — in precisely in this, that one feels more than 
another. If we were sponges, 2>crhap3 sensation might not 
be easily got for us ; if we were earth-worms, liable at eveiT" 
instEint to be cut in two by the spade, perhaps too much sen- 
sation might not be good for us. But, being human crea- 
tures, it is good for us ; nay. we are only human in so far as 
we are sensitive, and our honovir is precisely in proportion to 
our passion. 
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¥011 know I said of that great aud pure society of the 
dead, tliat it would allow " no vnin or vulgar peitjou to ent«r 
there."' \Vliat do you think I meant by a ■' vulgai-" person ? 
What do you yourBelvea mean by "vulgarity?" You will 
find it a fruitful subject of thought ; but, briefly, the essence 
of all vulgarity lies iu want of sentuition. .Simple and inno- 
cent vulgarity is merely an untrained and undeveloped blunt- 
ness of body and mind ; but in true inbred vulgaiity, there 
is a deatliful cullouauess, which, in extremity, becoiueii capa- 
ble of every sort of bestial habit and crime, without, fear, 
without pleasure, without hon'or, and vritbout pity. It is in 
the blunt hand and the dead heart, in the diseased habit, in 
the hardened conscience, that men become vulgar ; they are 
for ever vulgar, precisely in proportion as they nre incapable 
of sympathy, — of quick understanding, — of all that, in deep 
inaistonce on the common, but most accurate term, may be 
called the " tact " or touch-faculty of body and soul ; that 
tact which the Mimosa has in trees, which the pure woman 
has above oil creatures ; — fineness and fulness of sensation, be- 
yond reason ;— the guide and eanctifier of reason ItselL 
Reason can but determine what is true :— it is the God-given 
passion of humanity which alone can recognize what God 
has made good. 

We come then to the great concourse of the Dead, not 
merely to know from them what is True, but chiefly to feel 
with them what is Righteous. Now, to feel with them, we 
must be like them ; and none of us can become that without 
pains. As the true knowledge is disciphned and tested 
knowledge,— not the first thought that cornea, — so the true 
passion is disciplined and tested passion — not the first pas- 
sion that comes. The first that come are the vain, the false, 
the treacherous ; if you jield to them they will lead you 
wildly and far in vain pursuit, in hollow enthusinam. till you 
have no true purpose and no true passion left. Not that any 
feehng possible to humanity ia in itself wrong, but only 
wrong when undisciplined, Ifa nobility ia in its force and 
justice ; it is wrong when it Is weak, and felt for paltry 
cause. There is a mean wonder aa of a child who sees a jug- 
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gler tossing golden balls, and this is base, if you will But 
do you think that the wonder is ignoble, or the Bensatiou 
less, with which evei^ human soul is called to watch the 
golden balls of heaven toased through the night by the Hand 
that made them ? There is a mean curiosity, as of a child 
opening a forbidden door, or a serraut prj'iug into her roa*- 
tei-'a business ; — and a noble curiosity, questioning, in the 
fi-out of danger, the source of the great river beyond the 
sand — the place of the great continents beyond the sea ; — % 
nobler curiosity still, which questions of the source of the 
River of Life, and of the space of tlie Continent of Heaven, — 
things which " the angels desire to look into." So the anx- 
iety is ignoble, with which you linger over the course and 
catastrophe of an idle tale ; but do you think the ausiety is 
less, or greater, with which you wat^^h, or oughl to watch, the 
dealings of fate and destiny with the life of an agonized na- 
tion? Alas ! is is the narrowness, seMshuess, minuteness, of 
your sensation that you have to deplore in England at this 
day ; — sensation which spends itself in bouquets and speech- 
es ; in reveUinga and junketings ; in sham fights and gay 
puppet shows, while you can look ou and see noble ubUodb 
murdered, man by man, woman by woman, chUd by child, 
without an effort, or a tear. 

I said " minuteuesH " and " selfishness " of sensation, but 
in ft word, I ought to have said " injustice " or '■ unrighteous- 
ness " of sensation. For as in nothing is a gentleman better 
to be discerned from a vulgar person, so in nothing is a gen- 
tle nation (such nations have been) better to be discerned 
from a mob, than in this,— that their feehngs are constant 
and just, results of due contemphition, and of equal thought. 
You can talk a mob into anything ; its feelings may be— i 
ally are — on the whole generous and right ; but it has no 
foundation for them, no hold of them ; you may tease or 
tickle it into any, at your pleasure ; it thinks by infection, for 
the most part, catching a passion Uke a cold, and there is 
nothing so httle that it will not roar itself wild about, when 
the fit is ou ; — nothing so great but it will forget in an hour, 
when the fit is past. But a gentleman's or a gentle nation's. 
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paesions are gnat, measurecl nnd continuous. A great nation, 
for inetance, does not spend its entire national wits for e 
couple of months in weighing evidence of a aingle ruffian's 
liaviug done a single murder ; and for a couple of years, see 
its own children murder each other by their thousands or tens 
o/ thousands a day, considering only what the effect is likeli- 
to be on the price of cotton, and caring nowise to determine 
which side of battle is in the wrong. Neither does a great 
nation send its poor little boys to jail for stealing six walnuts 
and allow ils bankrupts to steal their hundreds or thousands 
with a bow, and its bankers, rich with poor men's savings, to 
close their doors " under circumstances over which they have 
no control," with a " by your leave ; " and large landetl es- 
tates to be bought by men who have made their money by 
going with armed steamers up and down the China Seas, sell- 
ing opium at the cannon's mouth, and altering, for the benefit 
of the foreign nation, the common highwayman's demand of 
" your money or your life," into that of "your money and 
your life." Neither does a great nation allow the lives of its 
innocent poor to be parched out of them by fog fever, and 
rotted out of them by dunghill plague, for the sake of six- 
pence a life extra per week to its landlords ; * and then debate, 

• Bee the pvidence in Ihe Medical offioer'a report to the Privy Connoil, 
jail pablished. There ore suggestions in its preface which nill make 
some stir unoQg lu, 1 fane;, reipeotitig which let me note these puials 
f ollonlng : — 

There ue two theories on the subject of land now abroad, tmd in oon- 
tenliou ; both false. 

The first is that by Heavenly law, there have always existed, and ninsl 
eoutlnae to eiiltt, a certain luimher of hereditarily sacred persons, to 
whom the earth, air, and water of the world belong, as personal prop- 
erty ; of which earth, air and water these persons may, at their pleas- 
lire, permit, or forbid, the rest of the human race to eat, breatlie, or to 
drink. ThlB theory is not (or many years longer tenable. The advene 
theory is that a division of the land of the world among the mob o( the 
world wonld immediately elevate the said mob Into sacred personages ; 
that booses would then build themselves, and com ktow of itself ; and 
that everybody wonld be able to live, without doing any work for his liv- 
ing. This theory wonld also be found hinhly nntunable in practice. 

It will, however, require suuie rough eiperiuii?uts, and rougher catas- 
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mth clrivelliiig tears, and dinbolicnl BympaUiies, whether it 
ought uot piously to save, aiid mirsingiy cherish, the hves of 
itu murderers. Also, a great nation having luatle up its mind 
tliat hanging is quite the wholesomcst process for its homi- 
cides in geueral, can yet with mercy distinguish between the 
degrees of guilt in homicides ; and does not yelp like a pack 
of froBt-pincbed wolf-cubs on the blood-track of on unhappy 
crazed boy, or grey-haired clodi>ate Othello, " perplesed i' the 
extreme," at the very moment that it is sending a iliniater of 
the Crown to make polite speeclies to a man who is bayonet- 
ing young girls in their father's sight, and killing noble youths 
in cool blood, faster than a country butcher kills lambs in 
spring. And, lastly, a great nation does not mock Heaven 

trophes. eren in thiB magueBiuin-liglited epoch, before the ganerklity of 

persons will li« coDvlnoHil tliat no tnw concerning anjthing, least of all 

cDncerDlng land, for either holding or dividing it, or reatlag it high, or 

renting it low, would be of the smallest ultimHle i 

long OS the general cootent for life, aud for the m 

one of mere brutal competition. That contest, in 

tion, will take one deadly fonn or another, whatevi 

It. For instance, it would be 

if it conld be carried, tbatmaximu 



,0 tlie people 
ans of life, remains 
va unprincipled na- 
r laws jou uuke for 
■ntirel}' whuleaonie law for England, 
n limits Biiould be assigned to incomes 






ording to classes ; and that ever/ nobleman' i 
him as a Bxed xalarj or pension by the nation : 

in a variable sum, at discretion, out of the tenants of Lis land. But it 
jou could get such a law passed to-morrow ; aud if, which would be 
farther necessary, you could fix the valus of the assigned incomes by 
making a given weight of pure wiieat-flour legal tender for a given aom, 
a twelve-mouth would not pass before another currency would hava 
been tacitly established, and the power of accumulative wealth would 
have re-asserted itself in some other ortioie, or some imaginary sign. 
Forbid men to buy each other's lives for sovereigns, and they will for 
shells, or slates. There is only one cure for public distress— and that is 
public education, directed to make men thoughtful, merciful, and just. 
There are, indeed, many laws conceivable which would gradually bet- 
ter and strengthen tbe national temper ; but. for (he most part, they are 
Buoh 09 the national temper must be much bettered before it would bear. 
A nation in its youth may he helped by laws, na a weak child by back- 
boards, but when it la old. It cannot that way straighten its crooked 

And besides, the problem of land, at its worst, is a bye one ; distrib- 
ute llie earth as you will, the principal question remains inexorable,- 
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and its Powers, by pretending belief in a revelation which aa- 
Berta the lore of money to be the root of all evil, and declaring, 
at the same time, that it is actuated, and intenda to be actuated, 
in all chief national deeds and measureB, by no other love. 

My frieoda, I do not know why any of us should talk about 
reading, We want souie sharper discipline than thitt of read- 
ing ; but, at all events, be assured, we cannot read. No read- 
ing ia possible for a people with its mind in this state. No 
sentence of auy great writer ia iutelUgible to them. It ia 
simply and sternly impossible for the English pubhc, at this 
moment, to understand any thoughtful writing, — so incapa- 
ble of thought haa it become hi its iaisanity of avarice. Hap- 
pily, our disease is, as yet, httle worse than ttiis incapacity of 

Who is to dig it ? Whiph of ua. in lirief words, is lo do the Jiard ind 
dirt; work for thu rost— snd for wliat pay ^ Who is to do the pleuuiil 
■nd oleui work, ind for what paj ? Who is lo do no work, and for 
what pay ? And there ore cimous moral and rellgioun qu^Btions con- 
necl«d with Ihese. How for ia it lawful to suck a portion of the soul 
oat of a great many persons, in order to pnt the abstracted psj^chical 
qnantiliesti^ethBr, and make ona very beautiful or ideal soul I If we had 
to deal with mere blood, instead of spirit, and the thing might literally 
bo done (as it has bi-en done with infiuita before uowl so that it were pos- 
sible, by taking a certain i|uanlity of blood from the arina of a given 
number of ihe mob, and putting it all into one parson, lo make a more 
azure-blooded gentleman of him. the thing would of course be managed ; 
bat secretly, I should conceive. But now. because it is brain and aoul 
that we abstract, not visible blood, it can be done quite openly ; and we 
live, wu gentlemen, on deltcatest pre}', after the mitunirr of weasels ; 
thai is to say, we keep a certain nomber of clowns digging and dlteh- 
ing, and generally stnpeBed, in order that we, being fed gratis, naj have 
all the thinking and feeling to ourselves. Tet there is a great dial to 
be said for this, A highly-bred and trained English, French, Anstrlaa 
or Italian gentleman (much more a lady) is a great production ; a better 
prodnctlon than moat etataea ; being beautifully coloured as well as 
ahaped, and plua all the brains ; a gloriona thing to look at, a wonderful 
thing to talk to ; and you cannot have it, any more than a pyramid or a 
church, but fay socrifloe of muuh contributed life. And it Is, perhaps 
better to build a beautiful liuman creatare than a beanliful dome or 
Meeple, and more delightful to look up reverently to a creature far above 
us, than to a wall ; only the beautiful human creature will have some 
duties to do in return — duties of living belfry and rampart — of which 
presently. 
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thought ; it is not corruption of the inner nature ; we ring trne 
Btill, when anything atrikee home to as ; and though the idea 
that everything should " pay " has infected our everj- purpose 
ao deeply, that even when we would play the good Somaritat], 
we never take out our twopence and give tliem to the host, 
without aaying, '■ When I come again, thou ahalt give me 
fourpence," there is a capacity of noble paasiou left in our 
hearts' core. We show it in our work — in our war. — even in 
those unjust domestic aSectious which make us furious at n 
small private wrong, while we are i»hte to a boundless public 
one : we are still inilustrioua to the lost hour of the day, 
though we add the gambler's fury to the labourer's patience ; 
we are still brave to the death, though incapable of discern- 
ing true cause for battle, and are still true in affection to our 
own flesh, to the death, as the sea-monsters are, and the rock- 
eagles. And there in hope f()r a nation while this can be still 
said of it. As long as it holds its life iu its hand, ready to 
give it for its honour (though a foolish honour), for its love 
(though a selfish love), and for its business (though a base 
business}, there is hope for it. But hope only ; for this in- 
fitinctive, reckless virtue cannot last. No nation can last, 
which has made a mob of itself, however generous at heart 
It must discipline its passions, and direct them, or they will 
discipline it, one day, with scorpion whips. Above all, a na- 
tion cannot last as a money-making mob ; it cannot with im- 
punity, — it cannot with e^datence, — go on despising hterature, 
despising science, despising art, despising nature, despising 
compassion, and concentrating its soul on Pence. Do you 
think these ore harsh or wild words? Have patience with me 
but a htUe longer. I will prove their truth to you, clause by 
clause. 

L I say first we have despised literature. What do we, as 
a nation, care about books? How much do you think we 
spend altogether on our libraries, public or private, as com- 
pared with what we spend on our horses? If a man spends 
lavishly on his library, you call him mad — a bibUo-maniac 
But you never call any one a horse -maniac, though men ruin 
themselves every day by their horses, and you do not hear of 
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people ruiniag themselves by their books. Or, to go lower 
still, how much do yoa tbiuk the contents of the book-ahelvea 
of the United Kingdom, public and private, would fetch, na 
cM>mpared with the contents of its wine-collars? What posi- 
tion would its expenditure on htemture take, as compared 
with its espenditure on luxurious eating? We talk of food 
for the miud, as of food for the body : now a good book con- 
tains such food inexhaustibly ; it in a prorision for Ufe, and 
for the best part of us ; yet how long most people would look 
at the best book before they would give the price of a. large 
turbot for it 1 Though there have been men who have pinched 
their stomachs and bared their backs to buy a book, whose 
libraries were cheaper to tbem, I thiuk, in the end, than most 
men's dinners are. We are few of us put to such trial, and 
more the pity ; for, indeed, a precious thing is all the more 
precious to us if it has been won by work or economy ; and 
if public Ubraries were half as costly as public dinners, or 
books cost the t*nUi part of what bracelets do, even foolish 
men and women might sometimes suspect there was good in 
re<adiiig, as well as in munching and sparkling ; whereas the 
very cheapness of literature is making even wise people forget 
that if a book is ivortli reading, it is worth buying. No book 
is worth anything which is not worth much ; nor is it ser- 
viceable, until it has been read, and reread, and loved, and 
loved again ; and marked, so that you can refer to the pas- 
sages you want in it, as a soldier can seize the weapon he 
needs in an armoury, or a housewife bring the spice she neeils 
from her store. Bread of flour is good : but there is bread, 
Bweet as honey, H we would eat it, in a good book ; and tlio 
family must be poor indeed wliich, once in their lives, can- 
not, for such multipliable barley -loaves, pay their baker's bill. 
We call ourselves a rich nation, and we are filthy and foolish 
enough to thumb each other'sbooksout of circulating libraries ! 
n. I say we have despised science. " What ! " (you ex- 
claim) " are we not foremost in all discover)', and is not the 
whole world giddy by reason, or unreason, of our inventions?" 
Ye« ; hut do you suppose that is national work ? That work 
in all done in spite of the nation ; by private [>eople's zeal and 
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money. "We are glad enough, indeed, to moke our profit cf 
BcieDce ; yre snap up anything in the way of a scientific htme 
that has meat on it, eagerly enough ; but if the scientific man 
cornea for a bone or n crust to tis, that is another story. 
What Iiave we publicly done for science ? We are ohhged to 
know what o'clock it is, for the safety of our ships, and there- 
fore we pay for an observatorj' ; and we allow ourselves, in 
the person of our Prtrhament, to be aimually tormented into 
doing something, in a aiovewlj' way, for the British Uuseum ; 
sullenly apprehending that to be a place for keeping stuffed 
birds in, to amuse our children. If anybody will pay for 
their own telescope, and resoke another nebula, we cackle 
over the discernment as if it were our own ; if one in ten 
thousand of our hunting squires suddenly ]jerceive9 that the 
earth was indeed made to be something else than a portion 
for foxes, and burrows in it himself, and tells us where the 
gold is, and where the cools, we understand that there is 
some use in that ; and very properly knight him : but is the 
accident of his having found out how to employ himself 
usefully any credit to usf (The negation of such discovery 
among his brother squires may perhaps be some i^tticredit fo 
us, if we would consider of it.) But if you doubt these gen- 
eralities, here is one fact for us all to meditate upon, illus- 
trative of our love of science. Two years ago there was a 
collection of the fossils of Solenhofeu to be sold in Bavaria ; 
the best in existence, containing many specimens unique for 
perfectness, and one, unique as an example of a species (a 
whole kingdom of unknown liWng creatures being announced 
by that fossil). This collection, of which the mere market 
worth, among private buyers, would probably have been some 
thousand or twelve hundred jwunds, was offered to the Eng- 
lish nation for seven hundred : but we would not give seven 
hundred, and the whole series would have been in the Munich 
Museum at this moment, if Professor Owen * had not, with 

• I aUto this fnct without ProtesBor Owen's permission ; which of 
oouree he CDDld not with propriety have granted, liod I asked it ; tiut I 
cDusider it eo important that the public should be uware of the fiot, 
thiit I do what seems to be right Ihoii^h rude. 
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loss of his own time, and patient tonnenting of the Britiah 
public in person of its repreeentativea, got leave to give four 
hundred pounds at ouce, and himBelf become answerable for 
the other three ! which the said public will doubtless pay him 
eventually, but sulkily, and caring nothing about the matter all 
the while ; only always ready to cackle if any credit comes of it. 
Consider, I beg of you, arithmetically, what this fact means. 
Tour annual expenditure for pubUc purposes (a third of it for 
military apparatus) is at least fifty millions. Now 700f is to 
50,000,000/. roughly, as seven pence to two thousand pounds, 
8u[)poBe then, a gentlemen of unknown income, but whose 
wealth was to be conjectured from the fact that he spent two 
thousand a year on bis park-walls and footmen only, professes 
himself fond of science ; and that one of his servants comes 
eagerly to tell him that an unique collection of fossils, giving 
clue to a new era of creation, is to be hat! for the sum of 
seven pence sterling ; and that the gentlemnn, who is fond of 
science, and spends two thousand a year on his park, answers, 
after keeping his servant waiting several months, " Well I 111 
give you four pence for them, if you will be answerable for 
the extra three pence yourself, till next year! " 

in. I say you have despised Art I " AVliat I " you again 
answer, "have we not Ai-t exhibitions, miles long? and do we 
not pay thousands of pounds for single pictures ? and have 
we not Art schools and institutions, more than ever nation 
had before ?" Yes, truly, but all that is for the soke of the 
shop. You would fain sell canvas as well as coals, and 
crockery as well as iron ; you would take every other nation's 
bread out of its mouth if you could ; * not being able to do 
that, your ideal of life is to stand in the thoroughfares of 
the world, like Ludgate apprentices, screaming to every 
passer-by, " What d'ye lack ? " You know nothing of your 
own faculties or circumstances ; you fancy that, among your 
damp, flat, fields of clay, you can have as quick art-fancy as 

■ That was our real idea of " Free Trade " — " All tlia trade to my- 
self." Too find iioiv iliat bj " competition " other people rnn manage 
to mil Bomething as well ua you— oud now wu call for Prot«oUoa again. 
WntohMl 
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the Frenchman among hie bronzed vinee, or the Italian under 
Mb volcanic cliSW ; — that Art may be learned as book-keeping 
IB, and when learned will give you more books to keep. You 
care for pictures, absolutely, no more than you do for the 
bills pasted on your dead walls. There is always room on 
the walls for the bills to be read, — never for the pictures to 
be seen. You do not know what pictures you have (by 
repute) in the eountrj-, nor whether they are false or true, 
nor whether thoy are taken care of or not ; in foreign 
countries, you calmly see the noblest existing pictures in 
the world rotting in abandoned \vreck — (and, in Venice, with 
the Austrian guns deliberately pointed at the palaces con- 
taining them), and if you heard that all the Titians in 
Euroi>e were made sand-bags to-morrow on the Austrian 
forts, it would not trouble you so much as the chance of a 
brace or two of game less in your own bags in a day's shoot- 
ing. That is your national love of Art. 

rV, You have despised nature ; that is to say, all the deep 
and sacred sensations of natural scenery. The French revolu- 
tionists made stables of the cathedrals of France ; you have 
made racecourses of the cathedrals of the earth. Your one 
conception of pleastu'c is to drive in railroad carriages round 
their aisles, and cat off their altars.* You have put a rail- 
roail bridge over the fall of Schaffhausen. You have 
tunnelled the cliffs of Lucerne by Tell's chapel ; you have 
destroyed the Clarens shore of the Lake of Geneva ; there 
is not a quiet valley in England that you have not filled with 
bellowing fire ; there is no particle left of EngUsh land which 
you have not trampled coal ashes into— nor any foreign city 
in which the spread of your presence is not marked among 
its fair old streets and happy gardens by a consuming white 
leprosy of new hotels and perfumers' shops ; the Alps them- 
selves, which your own poets used to love so reverently, you 
look upon as soaped poles in a bear-garden, whicli you set 

• I tneimt thai the beautiful plaoes of llie trorld — SwitwrlMid, IUIt-, 
Bouth Germany, and so on^are, indeed, the trueiit cathedrals — plaoetl 
to he rHverant in, and la woraliip in : and that we odIt oare to dri** 
through them : and to eat and drink at (heir must sacred pli 
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^l^ourBelTeB to climb, tmd slide down again, viiih "shrieke of 
delight." Wlien you are past nliriekiiig, having no human 
articulate voice to say you are glad with, you fill the quietude 
of their valleya with gunpowder blasts, imil rush home, red 
with cutaneous eruption of conceit, (tnd voluble witli con- 
vulsive hiccough of self-satisfaction. I think nearly the two 
Borrowfullest spectacles I have ever seen ill humanity, taking 
the deep inner significance of them, are the English mobs in 
the valley of Cliamouni, amusing themselves with firing rusty 
howitzers ; nud the Swiss vintages of Zitricb expressintr their 
Christian thanks for the gift of the vine, by assembling in 
knots in the ■* towers of tlie vineynrdH," an<l slowly loading 
and firing hoi"ae-pistol3 from morning till evening. It is 
pitiful to have dim conceptions of beauty ; more pitiful, it 
seems to me, to have conceptions like these, of luirtb. 

Lastly. You despise compassion. Thei-e is no need of 
woi-ds of mine for proof of this. I will merely print one of 
the newspaper paragi'aphs which I am in the habit of cutting 
out and throwing into my store-drawer ; here is one from a 
Daily Tdegraph of au early date this year ; date which though 
by me carelessly left unmarked, is easily discoverable, for on 
the back of the shp there is the lutnouu cement that "yesterday 
the seventh of the special services of this year was performed 
by the Bishop of Ripon in St. Paul's ; " and there is a pretty 
piece of modem political economy besides, worth preserving 
note of, I think, so I print it in the note below.* But my 
business is witJi the main paragraph, relating one of such facts 
as happen now daily, which, by chance, has taken u form in 
which it come before the coroner. I ivill [irint the paragraph in 

' It is inuouiicod llint ttii arrangement haa lK>iiig coiicladed belwct^u 
Ibe Miniitrj- of Finauos aud tbe Bank of Credit for Iha pa>Tnent of the 
•leven mlUinus which tbe Statu hait to •pay to the Nattooal Bank bv tbe 
]4tli Iml. ThiH sum will be raised aa follows :— Tlie elpved oommerDial 
mumben of the cniDiiiittec of the Hank of Credit will each borrow n 
nullion of florins for thref inonlhit of tbi!< bank, which will oceept tlieir 
billa. whioh Bguiii will be diecounled by thv Kalioiial Bank. B7 this 
amutgemenl iht NatioiuU Bank mil iladf fiimitli lh« faniit leilh vltieh 
it mil be paid. 
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red."' Be sure, the facts themselves are writtcu iu that color. 
in a book which we shall all of us, literate or illiterate, have 
to read our page of, some day. 

'■ All inquiry ivas helil on Friday by Mr. Biuhards, deputy 
(coroner, at tLe White Horse Tavern, Christ Church, Spital- 
lielila, reBpecliiig the death of JUiclwel Collins, aged 58 years. 
Mary Collins, ii miBerahle- looking -woman, said that she lived 
with the deceased tuid his sou in a room at 2, Cobb's court, 
Clu'ifit Chiircli. Deceased was a " translator ' of boota, Wil- 
ness went out and bou<;ht old boots ; deceased and his son 
made tbem into good ones, and then ivituess sold ihem for 
what alie could get at the shops, wliich was very little indeed. 
Deceased and bis sou used to work night and day tu try and 
get a little bread and tea, and pay for the room (2(t. a week), 
80 as to keep the borne together. On Friday night week de- 
ceased got up from his bench and began to shiver. He threw 
down the boots, saying, 'Soniebotly else must finish them 
when I am gone, for I can do no more.' Thei'e was no five, 
and be said, '1 would be better if I was warm.' Witness 
therefore took two pairs of translated boots f to sell at the 
shop, but she could only get 14(7. for the two pairs, for the 
people at the shop Baid, 'We must have our prolil.' Witness 
got I41b. of coal, and a little tea nnd bread. Her son sat up 
the whole uight to make the ' trauslntions,' to get money, btit 
deceased died on Katurday morning. The family never hod 
enough to eat. ^Coroner : 'It seems to me deplorable that 
you did not go into the workbonsc.' — Witness: "We wanted 
the comforts of our httle home.' A juror asked what the com- 
forts were, for he only saw a little straw iu the corner of the 
room, the windows of which were broken. The witness began 
to ciy, and said tliat they bad a (juilt and other littJe things. 
The deceased said he never would go into the workhouse. 
In summer, when the season was good, they sometimes made 
as much as lOs. profit in the week. Tliey then always saved 

* Tho folloviiig foctraat wna printed iu rrrf in Uie Bng-liah edition. 

tone of ilie Ihiiigs which wa must very refiolntely enforce, for the 
good of nil daases. in oar future ftiraagemenu, innBt bo that tbej wear 
no ■' translated " artielea o( dreas. See the preface. 
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towai-du the next week, wliicli was generally a bod one. In 
winter they made not half so much. For three yeiu-B they 
had been tjettin-; (I'oni bad to woi-ae. — Cornelius Collins aaid 
(hat he bad assisted his father since 1S47. They used to work 
so fiir into the- night that both neaiJy lost their eyesight. Wit- 
ness now liad n tilm over his eyes, t'ivo years ago deceased 
iip]>lied to the iwiriah for aid. The relieving officer gave 
him a 41b. loaf, and told him if be cnme again lie should * get 
the stones.'* That disgusted deceased, and he would have 
nothing to do with them since. They got worse and worse 
until last Friday week, when they had not even a halfjieniiy 
to buy a cfindie. Deceased then lay down on the straw, and 
said he could not live till morning. — .\ juror : You are dying 
of stai-vntion yourself, and you ought to go into the house 
until the mnciiiier. Witiiest: If we went in we should die. 

* This abbrevaition of the penalt; of uselMS labour is cnitioas); coin- 
cident in verbal form wiUl a certain passage which some of as mar 
lemember. It may perhaps be well (o preKerve bedde this paiagraph 
another cutting oiil ot mj HtorB'druwer, from the Mirrninij I'ott. of about 

sparnlleldute, Friday, March 10th, IttUrj:— "The K«/.niJo(Mrae. C , 

who did the bonoois with clever imitative grace and elegance, were 
crowded with prinocB, dokea, marqaisps, and coaots— in faci, with the 
same mule compati; as one meoiH at the parties of the Princess Uetter- 
nich and Madame Dcouyn de Lhuyi. fioiue English peera and mentbeiB 
of Parliament wore present, and appeort.'d toeDJn)' the animated and daz- 
ilingljf improper aceue. On the Becond floor the Hup[)er tablwi were 
loaded with everj delicaoj of the season. That yunr rcadem may form 
some idea of the dainty faro of the Parisian deml moude. I copy (he 
menu of the supper, which wat HcrveiJ to all the guests (about 300) 
seated at four o'clock. Choice Yquem, Jofaoimisberg, Laffitte, Tokay, 
and Champagne of the Hnesl vintages were served most iavisbtf through- 
ont the momiog. After sttppet dancing was resinned with increased 
animaUoD, and tbe ball terminated with a chaiiir diaboUi/iu and a ain- 
caii d'rnfer at seven in the morning. (Morning aervice — 'Ere the fresh 
Uwns appeared, under tbe opening eyelids of tbe Morn. — ') Here ia 
I'' de Tolaille a la Bagration ; \G hors-d'movra* 
a Talleyrand. RanmooR froids, sauce Bavigote. 
Piletn d« bceuf en Bellevue. timbales milanaises chandfroid de gibier. 
~' ~ ~ 'ill's de foies gras. buissoos d'eorevisseB, saladei 

v^ni^emtcs, gelcea btanchea aux fmita, gateanx mancini, pftrinetis et 
pariaiennes. Fromages glac-s Anaoas. Dessert.' " 
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When we come out m the summer we ahouUl be like pegple 
dropped /rcjju tlif sky. No one would know us, and 
would not liave even a room. 1 could woik now if 1 lind ' 
food, for my aiglit would yet better. Dr. G- P- Wulker said i 
ileceosed died from syucojie, from exliaustion, from want of 
food. The deceased hiid bad no IjedclotLea. For four 
znoiitiis be bad badnotbing but bread to eat. There wnsuoL 
a purticle of fat in the body. There was no disease, but if 
there bad been medical atlendouue. be might bare HuiTived 
the syncope or taintiog. The coroner having remarked upon 
the painful natui'e of the case, the jury i-etumed the following 
verdict, ' That deceased died from exhaustion from want of 
food and the common necessaries of life ; lUso through want 
of medical aid.'" 

"Why would witness not go into the workhouse V" you 
ask. Well, the poor seem to have a prejudice againet the 
workhouse which the rich have not ; for of course every one 
who takes a pension from Government goes into the work- 
homwi on a grand scale : only the workhouses for the rich do 
not involve the idea of work, and should be called play- 
houses. But the poor like to die inde[>endently, it appears ; 
perhaps if we made the play-houses tor them pretty and 
pleasant enough, or gave them their pensions at home, and 
allowed them a little introductory peculation with Uie public 
money, their uiinds might be reconciled to it. Meantime, 
here lue the facts : we moke our relief either so insulting to 
tbem, or so painful, that Ihey rtitber die than take it at om- 
bands ; or, for third alternative, wo leave them so untaught and 
foolish that they starve like brute creatures, wild and dumb, 
not knowing what to do, or what to ask. I say, you despise 
compassion ; if you did not, such a newspaper paragmph 
would be as impossible in a Cliristian countiy as a deliberate 
assiis.-unatiou permitted in its public streets,* " Christian " 

' ] aiu heartily glad to see snoh a paper aa tiie Pail Matt Omelle es- 
lablbbed ; for the power of the press in the bands of higbly-edacated 
tneo, in indepeudeut poHition. and of hotiesC purpose, may indeed te- 
come all that it has been hitherto vainly vauuted lo be. Ito editor will 
tbereforo, I doubt uot, fiardoa me, iu that, by very reason of my respect 
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did I Bay? Alas, if we were but wholesomely un-ChriBtifln, it 
would be impoBsible : it is our imaginary Cbriatianity that 
helps ua to commit these crimes, for we revel and luxuriate in 
our faith, for the lewd seneatioa of it ; dressing it up, like 
everything else, iii fiction. Tlie dramatic Christianity of the 
organ and aisle, of dawn-service and twilight-revival— the 
Christianity which we do not fear to nux the mockery of, pic- 
torially, with our play about the devil, iu our Satauellas, — 
Roberta, — Fausts, chanting hymns through traceried windows 
for back-ground effect, and artistically modulating the " Dio" 
through variation on variation of mimicked prayer : {while we 
distribute tracts, nest day, for the benefit of uncultivated 
swearers, upon what we suppose to be the signification of 
the Third Commandment ;) — this gas-lighted, and gas-in- 
spired, Christianity, we are triumphant in, and draw back 

tor the journal, I do not let pRSS uunotioed an krtiole in tta third num- 
ber, pige 6, wbich was wrong in everj word of i(, vlth the IntonM 
wrongness which only >n honest man can achieve who has taken a falsa 
tnm of thought in the outset, and is following it, regariUesa of canse- 
qnences. It contained at the end this notable passage: — 

"The bread of affliction, and the water of affliction— aye, and the bed- 
steads and blankets of affliction, are the very utmost that the law ought 
to give to oalaidt tnerdy at outetutt." I merel; put l)eside this ex- 
pression of the gentlemanly mind of England in 1805. a part of the 
message which Isaiah was ordered to "lift np his voice like a trumpet" 
in declaring to the gentlemen al hin da,r: " Ye fast for strife, aud to 
•mite with the Qst of wickedness. Is not this the fast that I lisve 
chosen, to deal thy bread to the hungry, aud that thou bring the poor 
Otat are eaM out (margin ' afflicted '] to iJiy house." The falsehood on 
which the writer hod mentally founded liimself, as previonslf staled by 
him, wasthist "To confoand the funotiout oF the dispensers of the 
poor-rates with those of the dispensers of a charilable institution is » 
great and perniolous error." This sentence is so apcurately and exqul- 
titvly wrong, that its substance must be thns reversed in our minds be- 
fore w« tfm deal witli any existing problem of national distress. " To 
nndeistand that the dispensers of the poor-rates are the almoners of the 
nation, and should distribute its alms with a Kentlenees and freedom of 
hand as much ^eater and franker than that poxslble to Individual 
charity, as the collective national wisdom and power may he supposed 
greater than those of any single person, is the foundation of all Uw re- 
tpecting pauperism." 




the hem of our robcB from the touch of the heretics who dis- 
pute it But to do a pioce of common Christian righteous- 
ness in a plain EogUsh woni or deed ; to make Christian law 
any rule of life, and found one National act or hope thereon, 
—we know too well what our faith comes to for that ! Tou 
might sooner get lightning out of incense amoke than true 
Bution or passion out of your inodem English religion. You 
had bett«r get rid of the smoke, and the or^n pipes, both ; 
leave them, and the Gothic windows, and the painted glass, to 
the property man ; give up your corburetted hydrogen ghost 
in one healthy eTpiration, and look after Lazarus at the door- 
step. For there is a true Church wherever one hand meets 
another helpfully, and that is the only holy or Mother Church 
which ever was, or ever shall lie. 

All these pleasures, then, and all these virtues, I repeat, 
you nationaUy despise. You have, indeed, men among you 
who do not ; hy whose work, hy whose strength, by whose 
life, by whose death, j'ou live, and never ttmnk them. Your 
wealth, your amusement, your pride, would all be alike im- 
possible, but for those whom you scorn or forget The po- 
liceman, who is walking up and down the black lane all night 
to watch the guilt you liave created there, and may have hia 
brains beaten out and be maimed for life at any moment, and 
never be thanked ; the sailor wrestling with the sea's n^e ; 
the quiet student poring over his book or his vial ; the com- 
mon worker, without praise, and nearly without bread, f ulfill - 
ing his task as your horses drag your cArts, hopeless, and 
spumed of all : these are the men by whom England lives ; 
but they are not the nation ; they are only the body and 
nervous force of it, acting still from old habit in a convulsive 
perseverance, while the mind is gone. Our National mind 
and purpose are to be amused ; oiur National religion, the 
performance of chui'ch ceremonies, and preaching of soporific 
truths (or untruths) to keep the mob quietly at work, while 
we amuse ourselves ; and the necessity for this amusement is 
fastening on us as a feverous disease of parched throat and 
wandering eyes — senseless, dissolute, merciless. Wlien men 
are rightly occupied, their amusement grows out of their 
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vork, as the colour-petals out of a fruitful flower ; — when 
they are faithfully helpful and compoasionate, all their emo 
tiona become steady, deep, perpetual, and vivitjing to the 
soul aa the natural pulse to llie body. But now, having no 
true businesa, we pour our wliole masculine energy into the 
false buainesa of money-making ; and having no true emo- 
tion, we must have falae emotions dreaaeil up for us to play 
with, not innocently, as chiltlren with dolls, but guiltily aud 
darkly, aa the idolatroua Jews with their pictures on cavern 
walls, which men liad to dig to detect. The justice we do 
not execute, we mimic in the novel and on the stage ; for the 
beauty we destroy in nature, we substitute the raetamorphosia 
of the pantomime, and (the human nature of us imperatively 
requiring awe and sorrow of some kind) for the noble grief 
we should have borne with our fellows, and the pure tears 
we should have wept witli them, we gloat over the pathos of 
the pohce court, and gather the night-dew of the grave. 

It is difficult to estimate the true significance of these things ; 
the facts ai'e frightful enough ; — the measure of national fault 
involved in them is perhaps not as great as it would at first 
seem. We permit, or cause, thousands of deatlis daily, but 
we mean no liarm ; we set fire to houses, and ravage peasants' 
fields ; yet we should be sorry to find we had injured any- 
body. We are still kind at heart ; still capable of virtue, 
but only as children are. Chalmers, at the end of his long 
life, having had much power with the public, being plagued 
in some serious matter by a reference to " public opinion," 
uttered the impatient exclamation, " The public is just a great 
baby ! " And the reason that I have allowed all these graver 
subjects of thought to mix themselves up with an inquirj' into 
metJiods of i-eading, is that, the more I aee of our national 
faults and miseries, the more they resolve themselvea into 
conditions of childish illiterateness, and want of education in 
the most ordinary habits of thought. It is, I repeat, not ^■ice, 
not aelfishnesH, not dulnesa of brain, which we have to lament ; 
but an unreachable achoolboy's reckleaaness, only differing 
from the true schoolboy's in its incapacity of being helped, 
because it acknowledges no master. There is a curious type 
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of UB given in one of the lovely, neglected works of the last 
of our great painters. It ia a drawing of Kirkby Lonsdale 
churcliyarJ, and of its brook, and valley, and liiUa, and 
folded morning sky beyond. And unmindful alike of these, 
and of the dead who have left these for other valleys and for 
other Bkies, a group of sclioolboyB have piled their little books 
upon a grave, to strike them off with stones. So do we play 
with the words of the dead that would teach ua, and strike them 
far from us with our bitter, reckless will, little thinking that 
those leaves which the wind scatters had been piled, not only 
upon a gravestone, but upon the seal of an enchanted vault — 
nay. the gate of a great city of sleeping kings, who would 
awake for ua, and walk with us, if we knew but how to call 
theiu by their names. How often, even if we lift the marble 
entrance gat«, do we but wander among those old kings in 
their repose, and finger the robes they lie in, and stir the 
crowns on their foreheorlH ; and still they are silent to us, and 
seem but a dusty imagerj- ; because we know not the incanta- 
tion of the heai't that would wake them ; — which, tf they once 
heard, they would start up to meet us in tlieir power of long 
ago, narrowly to look upon us, and consider us ; and, as the 
fallen kings of Hades meet the newly fallen, saying, " Art thou 
also become weak as we — art thou also become one of us ? " 
60 would these kings, with their undimmed, unshaken dia- 
dems, meet ua, saying, "Art thou also become pure and 
mighty of heart as we ? art thou also become one of us 1 " 

Mighty of heart, mighty of mind — "magnanimous " — to be 
this, is indeed to be great in life ; to become this increasingly, 
is, indeed, to " advance in life," — in lite itself — not in the 
trappings of it. My friends, do you i-emember that old 
Scythian custom, when the head of a house died? How he 
was dressed in his finest dress, and set in his chariot, and 
carried about to his friends' houses ; and each of them placed 
him at his table's head, and all feasted in his presence 1 Sup- 
pose it were oiTered to you, in plain wonla, as it is offered to 
you in dire facts, that you should gain this Scythian honour, 
gradually, while you yet thought yourself alive. Suppose the 
offer were this; "You shall die slowly; your blood shall daily 
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grow cold, your flesh petri^% your heart beat at last only as a 
rusted group of iron valves. Your life shall fa<le from you, 
aud amk through the earth into the ice of Gaina ; but, day by 
day, your body shall be dressed more gaily, and set in higher 
chariots, and have more orders on its breast — crowns on ils 
head, if you wiU, Men shall bow before it, stare and shout 
round it, crowd after it up and down the streets ; build pal- 
aces for it, feast wiUi it at their tables' heads all the night 
long ; your soul shall stay enough within it to know what 
they do, and feel tlie weight of the golden dress on its shoul- 
ders, and the fiurow of the crown-edge on the skull ; — no 
more. Would you take the offer, verbally made by the death- 
ongel? Would the meanest among us take it, think you? 
Yet practically and verily we grasp at it, every one of us, in 
a measure ; many of ua grasp at it in its fiiluess of horror. 
Every man accepts it, who desires to advance in life without 
knowing what life is ; who means only that he is to get more 
horses, and more footmen, and more fortune, and more public 
honour, aud — "')( more personal soul. He only is advancing 
in life, whose heart is getting softer, whose blood warmer, 
whose braiu quicker, whose spirit is entering into Living* 
peace. And the men who have this life in them are the true 
lords or kings of the earth— they, and they only. All other 
kingships, so tar as they ore true, are only the practical issue 
and expression of theirs ; it less than this, they are either 
dramatic royalties, — costly shows, with real jewels instead of 
tinsel^the toys of nations ; or else, they are no royalties at 
all, but tjTannies, or the mere active and practical issue of 
national tolly ; tor which reason I liave said of them elsewhere, 
" Visible governments ai-e the toys ot some nations, the dis- 
eases of others, the harness ot some, the burdens of more." 

But I have no words for the wonder with which I hear 
Kinghood still spoken of, even among thoughtful men, as if 
governed nations were a personal property, and might be 
bought and sold, or otherwise acquired, as slieep, of whose 
flesh their king was to feed, and whose fleece he was to 
gather ; as if Achilles' indignant epithet of base kings, "peo- 
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pie-eating," were tlie constant and proper title of all mon- 
arcbB ; and enlargement of a king's dominion meant tbe same 
thing as the increase of a private man'H estate ! Kings who 
think so, however powerful, can no more be the true kings of 
the nation than gad-flies are the kings of a horse ; they suck 
it, and may drive it wild, but do not guide it They, and 
their courts, and their armies are, if one could see clearly, 
only a large species of marsh mosquito, witli bayonet pro- 
boscis and melodious, band -mastered, trumpeting in the sum- 
mer air ; the twilight being, perhaps, sometimes fairer, but 
hardly more wholesome, for its glittering mists of midge com- 
poniea The true kings, meanwhile, rule quietly, if at all, and 
hate ruhng ; too many of them make " il gran refifito ; " and 
if they do not, the mob, as soon as they are likely to become 
useful to it, is pretty sure to make ilx " gran refiiito " of then\. 
Yet the visible king may also be a true one, some day, if 
ever day comes when he will estimate his dominion by the 
force of it,— not the geographical boundaries. It matters 
very little whether Trent cuts you a cantel out here, or Rltine 
rfiuiids yon a castle less there. But it does matter to you, 
king of men, whether you can verily say to this man, "Go," 
and he goeth ; and to another, "Come," and he cometh. 
Whether you can turn your people as you can Trent — and 
wliere it is that you bid them come, and where go. It mat- 
tflrs to you, king of men, whether your people hate you, and 
die by you, or love you, and live by you. Sou may tneasure 
yoiu- dominion by multitudes better that by miles ; and count 
degrees of love latitude, not from, but to, a wonderfully warm 
and infinite equator. Measure! nay you cannot measure. 'Who 
shall measure the difference between the power of those who 
" do and teach," and who are greatest in the kingdoms of 
earth, as of heaven — and the power of those who undo, and 
consume — whose power, at the fullest, is only the power of 
the moth and rust? Strange ! to think how the Moth- 
kings lay up treasiires for the moth, and the Rust-kinga, who 
are to their peoples' strength as rust to armour, lay up trcas- 
and the Bobbei'-kings, treasures for the 
iw kings have ever laid up treasures that 
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needed no guarding — treaBuree of which, the more thieves there 
were, the better ! Broidered robe, only to be rent— helm and 
sword, only to be dimmed ; jewel and gold, only to be scat- 
tered— there have been three kinds of kings who have gath- 
ered these. Suppose there ever should arise a Fourth order 
of kings, who had read, in some obscure writing of long ago, 
that there was a Fourth kind of treasure, which the jewel aiid 
gold could not equal, neither should it be valued with pure 
gold. A web more fair in the wea%Tiig, by Athena's shuttle ; 
an armour, forged in diviner fire by Vulcanian force — a gold 
only to be mined in the sun's red heart, where he sets over the 
Delphian cliffs ;— deep-pi ctm-ed tissue, unpenetrable armour, 
potable gold ! — the three great Angels of Conduct, Toil, and 
Thought, still calling to us, and waiting at the posts of our 
doors, to lead iw, if we would, with their winged power, and 
guide US, with their inescapable eyes, by the path which no 
fowl knoweth, and which the vultiire's eye lias not seen ! Sup- 
pose kings should ever arise, who heard and believed this word, 
and at last gathered and brought forth treasures of — Wisdom 
— for their people ? 

Think what an amazing business that would be ! How in- 
conceivable, iu the state of our present national wisdom. That 
we should bring up our peasants to a book exercise instead of 
a bayonet exercise ! — organize, drill, maintain with pay, and 
good generalship, armies of thinkers, instead of armies of 
slabbers I — find national amusement in reading-rooms as well 
as rifle-grounds ; give prizes for a fair shot at a fact, as well as 
for a leaden splash on a target What an absurd idea it seems, 
put fairly in words, that the wealth of the capitalists of civil- 
ized nations should ever come to support Uterature instead of 
war ! Have yet patience with me, while I read you a single 
sentence out of the only book, properly to be called a book, 
that I have yet written myself, the one that will stand, (if any- 
thing stand,) surest and longest of all work of mine. 



" It is one very awful form of the operation of wealth in 
Europe that it is entirely capitalists' wealth whicli supports 
unjust wars. Just wars do not need bo much money to sup- 
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port them ; for moBt of the men who wage such, wage them 
gratis ; but for an unjust war, men's bodies and souls have 
both to be bought ; and the best tools of war for them be- 
sides, which makes such war costly to the maximum ; not to 
speak of the cost of base fear, and imgry suspicion, between 
nations which have not grace nor honesty enough in all their 
multitudes to buy an hour's peace of miud with ; as, at pres- 
ent France and England, purchasing of each other ten mil- 
lions' sterling worth of consternation, annually (a remarkably 
hght crop, half thorns and half aspen leaves, sown, reapeil, 
and granaried by the ' science ' of the modem pobtical econo- 
mist, teaching covetousneas instead of truth). And, all un- 
just WHT being supportable, if not by pilli^e of the enemy, 
only by loans from capitahsts, these loans are repaid by sub- 
sequent taxation of the people, who appear to have no will in 
the matter, the capitaUsts' will being the primary root of the 
war ; but its real root is the covetousness of the whole nation, 
rendering it incapable of faith, frankness, or justice, and 
bringing about, therefore, in due time, bis own separate loss 
and punishment to each person." 



France and England literally, obseiTe, buy panic of each 
other ; they pay, each of them, for t<^u thousand tliousand 
pounds' worth of terror, a year. Now suppose, instead of buy- 
ing these ten millions' worth of panic annually, they made up 
their minds to be at peace with each other, and buy ten mil- 
lions' worth of knowledge annually ; and that each nation 
spent its ten thousand thousand pounds a year in founding 
royal libraries, royal ai't galleries, royal museums, royal gar- 
dens, and places of rest Might it not be better somewhat 
for both French and English ? 

It will be long, yet, before that comes to pass. Neverthe- 
less, I hope it wlU not be long before royal or national libra- 
ries will be founded in every considerable city, with a royal 
series of books in them ; the same series in every one of them, 
chosen books, the best in every kind, prepared for that na- 
tional series in the most perfect way possible ; their test 
printed all on leaves of equal size, broad of margin, and di- 
vided into pleasant volumes, hght in the hand, beautiful, and 
strong, and thorough as examples of binders' work ; and that 
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these great libraries will be accessible to all clean and orderly 
persons at all times of tbe day and evening ; strict law being 
enforced for this cleanliness and ({uietness. 

1 could slxape for you other plans, for art-galleriea, and for 
natural history galleries, and for many precious, many, it 
seems to me, needful, things ; but this book ptoii ia the easi- 
est and needfuUest, and would prove a considerable tonic to 
what we call our British constitution, which has fallen dropsi- 
cal of late, and has an evil thirst, and ctj] hunger, and wants 
healthier feeding. You have got its com laws repealed for it ; 
try if you cannot get com laws established for it, dealing in a 
better bread ; — bread made of that old enchanted Arabian 
grain, the Sesame, which opens doors ; — doors, not of robbers,' 
but of Kings' Treaauries. 

Priende, the treasuries of true kings are the streets of their 
dtiea ; and the gold tbey gather, which for others is as the 
mire of the streets, changes itself, for them and their people, 
into a crj'stalline pavement for ever 
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" Be thoa glkd, oh tblrsCing Desert ; let the desert be made oheerfnl, 
Bud bloom 18 the lUj ; and the bnrren plikces of Jordan shall rim wild 
with wood." — IsAiAU as, i. iSK[>lua(jint.) 

It will, perhaps, be well, as this Lecture is the sequel of one 
previoUBly given, that I shouU shortly atate to you my gen- 
eral intention in both. The questions specially proposed to 
you in the first, namely, How and What to Read, rose out of 
a far deeper one, which it was my endeavour to make you 
propose earnestly to yourselves, namely. Why to Read. I 
want you to feel, with me, that whatever atlvautages we pos- 
sess in thB present day in the diffusion of education and of 
literature, can only be rightly used by any of us when we 
have apprehended clearly what education is to lead to, and 
literature to teach. I wish you to see that both well-directed 
moral training and well-chosen reading lead to the posses- 
sion of a power over the ill-guided and illiterate, which is, 
according to the measure of it, in the truest sense, leingly ; 
conferring indeed the purest tingship that can exist among 
men : too many other kingships (however distinguished by 
visible insignia or material power) being either spectral, or 
tyr&nuous ; — Spectral — that is to say, aspects and shadows 
only of royalty, hollow as death, and which only the " Like- 
ness of a kingly crown have on ; " or else tyrannous — that is 
to say, substituting their own ^vill for the law of justice and 
love by which all true kings nde. 

There is, then, I repeat — and as I want to leave this idea 
with you, I begin wiUi it, and shall end with it— only one 
pure kind of kingship ; an inevitable and eternal kind, 
crowned or not ; the kingship, namely, which consists in a 
stronger moral atate, and a truer thoughtful state, than that 
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of otheiH ; enabling you, therefore, to guide, or to raise them. 
Observe that word " State ; " ne have got into a loose way of 
using it. It means literally the standing and stability of a 
thing ; and you have the fuil force of it in the derived word 
" statue ■'—" the immoTeable thing." A king's majesty or 
" state," then, and the right of his kingdom to be called a 
state, depends on the movelessness of both : — without tremor, 
'without quiver of bidftnce ; established and enthroned upon 
a foundation of eternal law which nothing can alter nor over- 
throw. 

Beheving that all literature and alt education are only use- 
ful BO far as they tend to confirm this calm, beneficent, and 
therefore kingly, jwwer— first, over ourselves, and, through 
ourselves, over all around us, I am now going to ask you to 
consider with me farther, what special portion or kind of 
this royal authority, arising out of noble education, may 
rightly be possessed by women ; and how far they also are 
called to a true queenly power. Not in their households 
merely, but over all within their sphere. And in what sense, 
if they rightly understood and exercised this royal or gra- 
cious influence, the order and beauty induced by such benig- 
nant power would justify us in speaking of the territories 
over which each of them reigned, as " Queens' Gardens." 

And here, in the very outset, we are met by a far deeper 
question, which — strange though this may seem — remains 
among many of us yet quite undecided, in spite of its infinite 
importance. 

We cannot determine what the queenly power of women 
should be, until we ai-e agreed what their ordinary power 
should be. We cannot consider how education may fit them 
for any widely extending duty, until we are agreed what ia 
their true constant duty. And there never was a time when 
wilder words were spoken, or more vain imagination per- 
mitted, respecting this question- — ^quite rital to all social hap- 
piness. The relations of the womanly to the manly uature, 
their different capacities of intellect or of virtue, seem never 
to have been yet measured with entire consent We hear of 
^^^^ the miasion and of the rights of Woman, as if these could 
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ever be Bep&mte from tlie mission ant) the rights of Man ; — 
as if she and her lord were creatures of independent kind 
and of irreconcileabie claim. This, at least, is wrong. And 
not less wrong — perhaps even more fooliebly wrong {for 1 
will anticipate thus far what I hope to prove) — is the idea 
that woman is only the shadow and attendant image of her 
lord, owing him a thougbUess and servile obedience, and sup- 
ported altogether in her weaknesa by the pre-eminence of Ma 
fortitude. 

This, 1 say, is the most foolish of all errors respecting her 
who was made to be the helpmate of man. As if he could be 
helped effectively by a almdow, or worthily by a slave ! 

Let us try, then, whether we cannot get at some clear and 
harmonious idea (it must be harmonious if it is true) of what 
womanly mind and virtue are in power and office, with re- 
Bi>ect to man's ; and how their relations, rightly accepted, 
aid, and increase, the vigour, and honour, and authority of 
both. 

And now I must repeat one thing I said in tbe htst lecture 
namely, that the first use of education was to enable us to 
consult with the wisest and the gi-eatest men on all points of 
earnest difficulty. That to use books rightly, was to go to 
them for help i to appeal to them, when our own knowledgo 
and power of thought failed ; to be led by them into wider 
sight, purer conception than our own, and receive from them 
the united sentence of the judges and councils of all timc^ 
against our solitary and unstable opinion. 

Let us do this now. Let us see whether the greatest, tha 
wisest, the purest-heni-ted of all ages ore agreeil in any wise 
on this point : let us hear the testimony they have left respect- 
ing what they held to he the true dignity oE woman, and her 
mode of help to man. 

And first let us take Shakespeare. 

Note broadly in the outset, yhakespeare has no heroes ; — 
he has only heroines. There is not one entirely heroic figure 
in all liis plays, except the sUght sketch of Henry the Fifth, 
exaggerated for the purposes of the stage ; and the still shghter 
Valentine in The Two Gentlemen of Verona. In bis laboured 
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and perfect playa j'ou have no hero. Otiiello would have been 
one, if hiB siiuplicity had uot been eo great as to leave him 
the prey of every base practice round him ; but he is the only 
example even approximating to the heroic type. CoriolanuB 
— Ciesar — .ijitony, stand in Hawed strength, and fall by their 
vanities ; — Hamlet is indolent, and drowsily speculative ; 
Romeo an impatient boy ; the Merebant of Venice languidly 
submissive to adverse fortune ; Kent, in King Ijear, is en- 
tirely noble at heart, but too rough and unpolished to be of 
true use at the critical time, and he sinks into the office of a 
servant only. Orlando, no less noble, is yet the despairing toy 
of chance, followed, comforted, saved, by Rosalind. Whereas 
there is hardly a play that has not a perfect woman in it, stead- 
iast in grave hope, and errorless purpose ; Cordelin, Desde- 
mona, Isabella, Hermione, Imogen, Queen Katherine, Ferdita, 
Sylvia, Viola, Rosalind, Helena, nod last, and perhaps loveli' 
eat, Virgiha, are all faultless ; conceived in the highest heroic 
type of humanity. 

Then obsen-e, secondly, 

The catastrophe of every play is caused always by the folly 
or fault of a man ; the redemption, if there he any, is by the 
wisdom and virtue of a woman, and failing that, there is none. 
The catasti-ophe of King Lear is owing to his own want of 
judgment, his impatient vanity, his misunderstanding of his 
children ; the virtue of his one true daughter would have saved 
him from all the injuries of the othvrs, unless he had cast her 
away from him ; as it is. she all l)ut saves him. 

Of Othello I need not trace the tale ;— nor the one weak- 
ness of his so mighty love ; nor the inferiority of his percep- 
tive intellect to that even of the second woman character in 
the play, the Emilia who dies in wild testimony against hia 
error : — " Oh, murderous coxcomb ! What should such a fool 
Do with so good a wife ? " 

In Romeo and Juliet, the wise and entirely brave stratagem 
of the wife is brought to ruinous issue by the reckless impa- 
tience of her husband. In Winter's Tale, and in Cymbeline, 
the happiness and existence of two princely households, lost 

tough long years, and imperilled to the death by the follj 
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and obstinacy of the huBbonds, ore redeemed at last by the 
queenly patience and wisdom of the wives. In Measure for 
Measure, the injuiitice of the judges, aud the corrupt cowar- 
dice of the brother, are opposed to the victorious truth and 
adamantine purity of a woman. In Coriohinus, the mother's 
couQHel, acted upon in time, would have saved her son from 
all evil ; his momentary forgetfuhjess of it is his ruin ; her 
prayer at last granted, saves him — not, indeed, from death 
but from the curae of Hviiig as the destroyer of bis country. 

And what shall I say of Juhn, constimt against the fickle- 
nesB of a lover who is a mere wicked child ? — of Helena, against 
the petulance and insult of a careless youth ? — of the patience 
of Hero, the passion of Beatrice, and the calmly devoted wis- 
dom of the " unlessoned girl," who appears among the help- 
lessness, the blindness, and the vindictive passions of men, 
as a gentle angel, to save merely by her presence, and defeat 
the worst intensities of crime by her smile? 

Observe, further, among all the principal figures in Shake- 
speare's plays, there is only one weak woman — Ophelia ; and 
it is because she fails Hamlet at the critical moment, and is 
not, and cannot in her nature be, a guide to him when he 
needs her most, that all the bitter catastrophe follows. Fi- 
nally, though there are three wicked women among the prin- 
cipal figures. Lady Macbeth, Regan, and Goneril, they are felt 
at once to be frightful exceptions to the ordinary laws of life ; 
fatal in their influence also iu proportion to the power for good 
which they have abandoned. 

Such, in broad light, is Shakespeare's testimony to the posi- 
tion and character of women in human life. He represents 
them as infaUibly faithful and wise counselloi-s.^incorrupt- 
ibly just and pure eioimples — strong always to sanctify, even 
when they cannot save. 

Not as in any wise comparable in knowledge of the nature 
. — still less in his understanding of the causes and 
courses of fate, — but only as the writer who has given us the 
broadest riew of the conditions and modes of ordinary thought 
in modem society, I ask you next to receive the witness of 
Walter Scott 
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I put afiide his merely roraantic prose writinga as of no 
viilue : and though the early romantic poetrj' ia very beautiful, 
its t«Btimoiiy is of no weight, other tltnn that of a boy's ideal 
But his true works, studied from Scottish life, benr a true 
witness, and in the whole range of these there are biit three 
men who reach the heroic type * — Dandie Dininont, Rob Roy, 
and ClaverhouBe ; of these, one is a border farmer ; another 
a freebooter ; the third a soldier in a bad cause. And these 
touch the ideal of heroism only in then- courage and faith, 
together with a strong, but imcultivated, or mistakenly ap- 
plied, intellectual power ; while his younger men are the gen- 
tlemanly playthings of fantastic fortune, and only by aid (or 
accident) of that fortune, survive, not vanquish, tlie trials they 
involuutarily sustaiu. Of any disciplined, or consistent char- 
acter, earnest in a purpose wisely conceived, or dealing with 
forms of hostile evU, definitely challenged, and resolutely sub- 
dued, there is no trace in his conceptions of men. Whereas 
in his imaginationB of women. — in the characters of Ellen 
Douglas, of Flora Maclvor, Rose Bradwardine, Catherine Sey- 
ton, Diana Vernon, LiUns Redgauntlet, Ahce Bridgenorth, 
Alice Lee, and Jeanie Deans, — with endless varieties of grace, 
tenderness, and intellectual power we find in all a quite in- 
faUible and inevitable sense of dignity aud justice ; a fearleas, 
instant, and iintiring self-sacrifice to even the appearance of 
duty, much more to its real claims ; and, finally, a patient wis- 
dom of deeply restrained afiection, which does infinitely more 
than protect its objects from a momentniy error ; it gradually 
forms, animates, and exalts the characters of the unworthy 
lovers, until, at the close of the tale, we are just able, and no 
more, to take patience in hearing of their unmerited success. 

* I onglit, in order to mako tliis aaaertlon fully nnderatood, to bavv 
noted tbe varioua weBknesBes which lower the ideal of other great clutr- 
kcters of men in tho Wnverley novals— the solilahnesB aud narrowimss of 
thought in Eedg»utitlet, the weak religiouB enthuaiami In Edward Gleti- 
denning, and the like ; and I ought to have noticed that there are wv. 
ural quite perfect characters sketched aometiniBa in the hockprounds; 
three — let us accept joyoualj this oourtesj to England and her aoldien 
i English officers : Colonel Gardiner, Colonel Talbot, and Colonel 
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So that in all cases, with Scott as with Bhakespeare, it Is tb« 
ivomaD who watches over, teaches, and guides the youth ; it is 
never, by any chance, the youth who watches over or educates 
his mistresa 

Next, take, though more briefly, graver and deeper testi- 
mony — that of the great Italians and Greeks, Tou know well 
the plan of Dantfi'a great poem — that it is a love-poem to his 
dead lady, a song of praise for her watch over his aouL Stoop- 
ing only to pity, never to love, slie yet saves him from de- 
struction — saves him from hell. He is going eternally astray 
in despair ; she comes don-n from lieaven to his help, and 
throughout the ascents of Paradise is his teacher, interpreting 
for him the most difficult truths, divine and human, and lead- 
ing him, with rebuke upon rebuke, from star to star. 

I do not insist upon Daute's conception ; if I began I could 
not cease : besides, you might think this a wild im^ination 
of one poet's heart. So I will rather read to you a few verses 
of the deliberate writing of a knight of Pisa to his Uviug lady, 
wholly characteristic of the feehng of all the noblest men ol 
the thirteenth century, preserved among many other such rec- 
ords of knightly honour and love, which Dante Kossetti faaa 
gathered for us fi'om among the early Italian poeta. 



And 8o 1 da ; and my duti^Lt is full, 
AcoepWd for the survnnt of thj rulB, 

Witboat oliQDBt, I Bia all rapturous. 
Since thuB ray vWX was set 
To BtTVB, thou flower of joy, thine esoeltenee: 
Nor Bver seems it anything could rousa 
A pain or regret, 
But on thee dwells mfne every thought and semr 
Consideiing that from thee b.)1 virtues spread 

As from a rouDtain head,^ — 
TItat in thy g^ it viidotii'a bM avaS, 

And honoar atOu/ut fail ; 
With whom each sovereign good dwells Beparale, 
Fulfil liug the perfeation at thy atata 
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Ji*Ay, since I conceived 
Thj plcMurable aspect in mj heart, 

Jfy l^'e fuin lifen apart 
In thining brighinem and the plart nf truA: 

Which till that time, good eootli, 
Orop«d amuug sliodowB in a daikeii'd place, 

Where luaiiy hours aud days 
It hardly ever had remeiubur'd jjood. 

But now my servitudH 
la thine, and I am full of joy and rest. 

A man from a wild bt-nal 
Thou madnst me, since for tliy love I lived. 

Xoa may think, perhnpn, a Greek knight waiiUI have htirl a 
tower eatimnte of women than this Cliristiftu lover. His own 
epiritnal subjection to them was indeed not bo absolute ; but 
as regards their own personal chnmcter, it was only becauae 
you could not have followed me bo easily, that I did not take 
the Greek women instead of Shakespeare's ; and instance, for 
chief ideal types of human beauty and faith, the simple moth- 
er's and wife's heart of Andromache ; the divine, yet rejected 
wisilom of Cassandra ; the playful kindness and simple prin- 
cess-life of happy Nausicaa ; the housewifely calm of that of 
Penelope, with its watcli upon tlie sea ; the ever patient, fear- 
lesB, hopelessly devoted piety of the sister, and daughter, in 
Antigone ; the bowing down of Iphigenia, lamb-hke and si- 
lent ; and, finally, tlie expectation of the resurrection, made 
clear to the soul of the Greeks in the return from her grave 
of that Alcestis, who, to save her husband, had passed calmly 
through the bittemess of death. 

Now I could multiply witness upon witness of this kind 
upon you if I had time. I would take Chaucer, and show 
you why he wrote a Legend of Good Women ; but no Legend 
of Good Men. I woidd take Spenser, and show you how all 
his fairy knights are soraetimea deceived and sometimes van- 
quished ; but the soul of Una is never dai-keued, and the 
spear of Britomart is never broken. Nay, I could go back 
into the mythical teaching of the most ancient times, and 
show you how the great people, — hy one of whose princesses 
it waa appointed that the Lawgiver of oil the earth should be 
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educated, rather than by his own kindred ; — bow that great 
Egyptian people, wisest then of nations, gave to their Spirit 
of Wisdom the form of a woman ; and into her hand, for a 
symbol, the weaver's shuttle : and how the name and the 
form of that spirit. ailoptAd, believed, and obeyed by the 
Greeks, became that Athena of the olive-helm, and cloudy 
shield, to whose faith you owe, Aovn to this dat«, whatever 
you hold most predons in art, in literature, or In types of na- 
tional virtue. 

But I will not wander into this distant and mythical ele- 
ment ; I will only ask you to give its legitimate value to the 
testimony of these great x)oets and men of the world, — con- 
fflstent ELS you see it is ou this head. I will ask you whether 
it can be supposed that these loeu, in tlie main work of their 
lives, are amusing themselves ivith a fictitious and idle view 
of the relations between man and woman ; — nay, worse than 
fictitdoua or idle ; for a thing may be imaginary, yet deaiiable, 
if it were possible ; but this, tbeir ideal of women, is, accord- 
ing to our common idea of the marriage relation, wholly un- 
desirable. The woman, we say, is not to guide, nor even to 
think, for herself. The man is always to be the wiser ; he is 
to be the thinker, the ruler, the superior iu knowledge and 
discretion, as in power. Is it not somewhat important to 
make up our minds on this matter? Ai-e nil these great men 
mistaken, or are we '! Are Shakespeare and .^^chylus, Dante 
and Homer, merely dressing dolls for as ; or, worse than 
dolls, unnatural visions, the realization of which, were it poa- 
Btble, would bring anarchy into all households and ruin into 
all affections ? Nay, if you conid suppose Uiis, take lastly the 
evidence of facts, given by the human heart itself. In all 
Christian ages which have been remarkable for their purity 
or progress, there has been absolute yielding of obedient de- 
votion, by the lover, to his mistress, I say obedient — not 
merely enthusiastic and worshipping in imagination, but en- 
' ' subject, receiving from the beloved woman, however 
;, not only the encouragement, the praise, and the re- 
1 of all toil, but so far as any choice is open, or any ques- 
Q difficult of decision, the 'lirecfion of all toil That chiv- 
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oliy, to the abuse and disbooour of which are attributabls 
primarily whatever is cruel in war, unjust in peace, or cor- 
rupt and ignoble in domestic relations ; and to tho origioal 
puritj and power of which we owe the defence alike of faith, 
of law, and of love ;— that chivalry, I say, in its very first con- 
ception of honourable life, assumes the subjection of the young 
knight to the command — should it even be the command in 
caprice — of hia lady. It assumes this, because its masters knew 
that the first and necessary impulse of every truly taught and 
knightly heart is this of blind service to its lady ; that where 
that true faith and captivity are not, all wayward and vricked 
passions must be ; and that in this rapturous obedience to the 
single love of his youth, is the sanctification of all man's 
strength, and the continuance of all Ids purposes. And this, 
not because such obedience would be safe, or honourable, 
were it ever rendered to the unworthy ; but because it ought 
to be impossible for every noble youth— it is impossible for 
every one rightly trained — to love any one whose gentle coun- 
sel he cannot trust, or whose prayerful command he can hes- 
itate to obey. 

I do not insist by any farther argument on this, for I think 
it should commend itself at once to your knowledge of what 
has been and to your feelings of what should be. You cannot 
think that the buckling on of the knight's armour by his lady's 
baud was a mere caprice of romantic fashion. It la the type 
of an eternal truth—that the soul's armour is never well set to 
the heart unless a woman's hand has braced it ; and it is only 
when she braces it loosely that the honour of manhood fails. 
Know you not those lovely lines— I would they were learned 
by all youthful ladies of England : — 

" All, wasteful womui ! — she who may 
On Ler gweet self wt her own price, 
Knoviug be cannot chooae but pay- 
How has she chHapun'd Paradise I 
How given for nought her priecleHa gift, 
How Bpoiled the bread nud spill'd llio wine, 
Wbicb, spent with due. ruspeutive thrift, 
H»d made brutea men, and men divine 1 " • 
• Coventry I'atuiore. 
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Thia much, then, reBpecting tlie relations of lovers I believe 

you will accept. But wliut we too often doubt ia the fitneBs 
of the coutinuance of such a relation throughout the whole of 
human life. We think it right in the lover and mistress, not 
in tlje husband and wife. That is to any, we think that a 
reverent and tender duty is due to one whose affection we still 
doubt, and whose character we as yet do but partially and 
distantly diacern ; and that this reverence and duty are to be 
withdrawn when tlie affection has become wholly and Umit- 
leasly our own, and the character haa been so sifted and tried 
that we fear not to entrust it with the happineaa of our hvea. 
Do you not aee how ignoble thia ia, as well as how unreasoua- 
ble? Do you not feel that marriage — when it is nianiage at 
all,— ia only the seal which marks the vowed transition of 
temporary into untiling service, and of litful into eternal 
love? 

But how, you will ask, is the idea of this guiding function 
of the woman recoucileable with a true wifely subjection? 
Simply in that it is a gaidint), not a determining, function. 
Let me try to show you briefly how these powers seem to be 
rightly distinguishable. 

We ai'e foolish, and without excuse fooliah, in speaking of 
the " superiority " of one sex to the other, as if they could bo 
compared in ainiilar things. Each baa what the other has 
not : each completes the other, and is completed by the 
other ; they are in nothing alike, and the happiness and per- 
fection of both depends on each asking' and receiving from 
the other what the other only can give. 

Now their separate characters are briefly these. The man's 
power is active, progressive, defensive. He is eminently the 
doer, the creator, the discoverer, the defender. Hia intellect 
18 for apeculation and invention ; his energy for adventure, for 
war, and for conquest, wherever war ia just, wherever con- 
liuest necessary. But the woman's power ia for rule, not for 
battle, — and her intellect is not for invention or creation, but 
for aweet onlering, arrangement and decision. She sees the 
quuHtiea of things, their claims and their places. Her great 
function is Praise : ahe enters into no contest, but infallibly 
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judges the crown of conteBt, By her office, and place, abe in 
protected from all danger and tcmpfjition. The man, in hia 
rough work in open world, muBt encounter all peril and trial : 
— to him, therefore, the failure, the offence, the inevitable 
error : often be must be wounded, or subdued, often misled, 
and always hardened. But be guards the woman from all this ; 
nittiin hifl house, ns iniled by her, unless sbe herself has sought 
it, need enter no danger, no temptation, no cause of error or 
oSence. This ia the true nature of home— it is the place of 
Peace ; the shelter, not only from all injurj-, but from all ter- 
ror, doubt, and division. In so fai- as it is not this, it is not 
home : so far as the anxieties of the outer life penetrate into 
it, and the incoiiaiatently-niinded, untnown, unloved, or hostile 
society of the outer world is allowed by either husband or 
wife to cross the threshold, it ceases to be home ; it is then 
only a part ot that outer world which you have roofed over, 
und hghted fire in. But so far as it is a sacred place, a vestal 
temple, a temple of the heartli watched over by Household 
Gfods, before whose faces none may come but those whom 
they can receive with love,— so far as it is this, and root and 
fire are types only of a nobler shade and hght,— shade aa of 
the rock in a weary land, and light as of the Pharos in the 
stormy sea; — so far it vindicates the name, and fulfils the 
praise, of home. 

And wherever a true wife comes, this liome is always round 
her. The stars only may be over her head ; the glow-worm 
in the night^wld grass may be the only fire at her foot : but 
home is yet wherever she ia ; and for a noble woman it 
stretches far roimd her, better than ceiled with cedar, or 
panted with vermilion, shedding its quiet light far, for those 
who else were homeless. 

This, then, I believe to be, — will you not admit it to be, — 
the woman's true place and power? But do not you see that 
to fulfil tbiff, she must — aa far aa one can use such terms of a 
human creature— be incapable of error ¥ So far as she rules, 
oil must be right, or nothing is. Sbe must be enduringly, 
incorruptibly good ; instinctiTely, infallibly wise — wise, not 
for self-development, but for self-renunciation r wise, not that 
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sLe may set herself above her husband, but that she may 
uover faU from his side : wise, not with the narrowness of iH' 
solent and loveless pride, but with the passionato gentleness 
of an infinitely variable, because infinitely nppUcable, modesty 
of service — the true change fulness of woman. In that gi'ent 
sense — "La donna e mobile," not "Qual piilm'al vento ;" no, 
nor yet " Variable as the shade, by the light quivering aspen 
made : " but vai-iable as the H(j}tl, manifold in fair and serene 
division, that it may take the color of all that it falls upon, 
and exalt it. 

EL I have been trj'ing, thus far, to show you what should 
be the place, and what the power of woman. Now, secondly, 
we ask, What kind of education is to fit her for these ? 

And if you indeed think tliis a true conception of her office 
and dignity, it will not be difficult to trace the course of edu- 
cation which would fit her tor the one, and raise her to the 
otlier. 

The first of our duties to her — no thoughtful persons now 
doubt this, — is to secure for her such physical training and 
exercise as may confirm her health, and perfect her beauty, 
the highest refinement of that beauty being unattainable with- 
out splendor of activity and of deUcate strength. To perfect 
her beauty, I say, imd increase its power ; it cannot be too 
powerful, nor shed its sacred light too far : only remember 
that all physical freedom is vain to produce beauty without a 
corresponding freedom of heart. Tljere are two passages of 
that poet who ia distinguished, it seems to me, from all others 
—not by power, but by exquisite riy^i/nesa — which point you 
to the source, and describe to you, in a few syllables, the com- 
pletion of womanly beauty. I will read the introductory stan- 
zas, but the lost is the one I wish you specially to notice : 



" Tliree jeara sbu gren In son and Hmwvc, 
Then Nature Bold, a, lovelier floirer 

On earlh 1T>3 never sown. 
This child I to uj'Belt nill take ; 
She shall bu luine, and 1 will make 

A ladj- ot mj own. 
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" Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impuliip : uid with me 

The girl, iu rock and plain. 
In earth and heaven. In glade and bower, 
Shall feel an ocersaeing power 
To kindle, or restrain. 

■' The flouting clouds their etnte sliall lend 
To her, tor her the willow bend ; 

Xor shall she fail to xt^e 
Even in the niDtions of llie etorm, 
Grace that shall mould the inaideu'a form 

By silent sympathy. 

" And t&alfeding* ofifdight 

Shall rear her form to stalely hoight, — 

Her virgin boHom swell. 
Booh ttioitghU to Lucy 1 will glvu, 
While she and I together lire, 

Hare In this happy dell." 



' Vital feelings of delight," observe. There are deadly feel- 
ings of delight ; but the natural ones are vital, neceesarr to 
very life. 

And they must be feelings of delight, if they are to be vital. 
Do not think you can make a girl lovely, if you do not make 
her happy. There is not one restraint you put od a gooil 
girl's nature — there is not one check you give to her instincts 
of affection or of eftbrt — which vrill not be indelibly written 
on Ler features, with a hardnesa which is all the more painful 
because it takes away the brightness from the eyes of inno- 
cence, and the cLorm from the brow of virtue. 

This for the means : now note the end. Take from the 
same poet, in two lines, a perfect description of womanly 
beauty — 

" A conntenBiice in which did meet 
Sweet reoords, promises as sweet." 

The perfect loveliness of a woman's countenance can only 

consist in that majestic peace, which is founded in the mem- 

' of happy and useful yeaxs,— full of sweet records; and 
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from the joining of this with that yet more majestic childish- 
neaa, which is Btill full of change and promise ; — opeiiing 
always — modeat at once, and bright, with hope of better 
things to be won, and to be bestowed. Thera is do old age 
where there is still that promise — it is eternal youth. 

Thus, then, you have first to mould her physical frame, and 
then, as the sti-ength she gains will permit you, to fill and 
temper her mind with all knowledge and thoughta which tend 
to confirm its natural instincts of justice, aud refine its natural 
tact of love. 

All such knowledge should be given her as may enable 
her to understand, and even to aid, the work of men : and 
yet it should be given, not as knowledge, — not as if it were, 
or could be, for her an object to know ; but only to feel, and 
to judge. It is of no moment, as a matter of pride or perfects 
ness in herself, whether she knows many languages or one ; but 
it is of the utmost, that she should be able to show kindness 
to a stranger, and to understand the sweetness of a stranger's 
tongue. It is of no moment to her own worth or dignity that 
ehe should be acquainted with this science or that ; but it 
is of the highest that she should be trained in habits of ac- 
curate thought ; that she should imderstand the meiming, the 
inevitableness, and the loveliness of natural laws, and follow 
at least some one path of scientific attainment, as far as to the 
threshold of that bitter Valley of Humiliation, into which 
only the wisest and bravest of men can descend, ovi-ning 
themselves forever children, gathering pebbles on a bound- 
less shore. It is of little consequence how many positions of 
cities she knows, or how many dates of events, or how many 
narues of celebrated persons— it is not the object of education 
to turn a woman into a dictionary ; but it is deeply necessary 
that she should be taught to enter with her whole personahty 
into the history she reads ; to picture the passages of it vitally 
in her o^vn bright imagination ; to apprehend, with her fine 
instincts, the pathetic circumstances and dramatic relations, 
which the historian too often only edipses by his reasoning, 
and disconnects by his arrangement : it is for her to trace 
the hidden ei^uitiesof divine reward, and catch sight, through 
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the darloieBB, of the fateful threada of woven fire that connect 
error with ita retribution. But, chiefly of all, she ia to be 
taught to ssteml the limits of her sympathy with respect to 
that history which is beinR for her determined, as the mo- 
ments pass in which she draws her peaceful breath : and to 
the contemporary calamity which, were it but rightly mourned 
by her, would recur no more hereafter. She is to e\ercise 
herself in imagining what would be the effects upon her miod 
and conduct, if she were daily brought into the presence of 
the aoffering which ia not the less re^d because shut from her 
sight. She is to be taught somewhat to understand the 
nothingness of the proportion which that Uttle world in which 
she lives and loves, bears to the world in which God lives and 
loves ; — and solemnly she is to be taught to strive that her 
thoughts of piety may not be feeble in proportion to the 
number they embrace, nor her prayer more languid than it is 
for the momentary relief from pain of her husband or her 
child, when it is uttered for the multitudes of those who have 
none to love them, — and is, "for all who are desolate and 
oppressed." 

Thus far, I think, 1 have had your concurrence ; perhaps 
you wiil not be with me in what I beheve is moat needful for 
me to say. Tliere is one dangerous science for women — one 
which let them indeed beware how they profanely touch — 
that of theology. Strange, and miserably strange, that while 
tbey are modest enough to doubt their powers, and pause at 
the threshold of sciences where every step ia demonstrable 
and sure, they will plunge headlong, and without one thought 
of incompetency, into that science in which the greatest men 
have trembled, and the wisest erred. Strange, that they will 
complacently and pridefully bind uii whatever vice or folly 
there is in them, whatever arrogance, petulance, or blind incom- 
prehensiveness. into one bitter bundle of consecrated myrrh. 
Strange, in creatures bom to be Love visible, that where they 
can know least, they will condemn first, and think to recom- 
mend themselves to their Master by scrambling up the steps 
of His judgment throne, to diviile it with Him, Jlost strange, 
taJt they should think they were led by the Spiiit of the 
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Comforter into habits of mind which have become in them 
the unmixed elements of home discomfort ; and that they 
dare to turn the Household Gods of Ohriatianity into ugly 
idols of their own — spiritual dolls, for them to dress accord- 
ing to their caprice ; and from which their husbands must 
turn ttWtty in grieved contempt, lest they should be shrieked 
at for breaking them. 

I beEeve, then, with this exception, that a girl's education 
should he nearly, in its course and material of study, the 
same aa a hoy's ; but quite differently directed. A woman, 
in any rank of life, ought to know whatever her husband is 
likely to know, but to know it in a different way. His com- 
mand of it should be ■foundational and progressive, liera, 
general and accomplished for daily and helpful use. Not but 
that it would often be wiser iu men to learn things in a 
womanly sort of way, for present use, and to seek for the dis- 
cipline and training of their mental powers in such branches 
of study as will he afterwards fittest for social service ; but, 
speaking broadly, a man ought to know any language or 
science he leama, thoroughly, while a woman ought to know 
the same language, or science, only so far as may enable her 
to sympathise in her husband's pleasm'es, and in those of his 
best friends. 

Yet, observe, with exquisite accuracy as far as she reach- 
es. There is a wide diffei-ence between elementAry knowledge 
and superficial knowledge — between a firm beginning, and a 
feeble smattering. A woman may always help her husband 
by what she knows, however little ; by what she half-knows, 
or rois-knowB, she w-ill only teaze him. 

And, indeed, if there were to be any difference between a 
girl's education and a boy's, I should say that of the two 
the girl should be earher led, as her intellect ripens faster, 
into deep and serious subjects ; and that her range of Ut- 
erature should be, not more, but less frivolous, calculated 
to add the quahties of patience and seriousness to her nat- 
ural poignancy of thought and quickness of wit ; and also 
to keep her in a lofty and pure element of thought- I enter 
not now into any question of choice of books ; only be sure 
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that ber books are Dot heaped up in her lap as they fall out 
of the package of the circulating librar}-, wet with the last 
and lightest Bpra,v of the fountain of folly. 

Or even of the fountain of wit ; for with respect to that 
sore temptation of novet-i-eading, it is not the badness of a 
novel that we should dread, but its over-wrought interest. 
The weakest romance is not so stupefying us the lower forms 
of religious exciting literature, and the worst romance is not 
BO corrupting as false history, false philosophy, or false po- 
litical essays. But the best romance becomes dangerous, if, 
by its excitement, it renders the ordinary course of life unin- 
teresting, and increases the morbid thirst for useless ac- 
qimintatice with scenes in which we shall never be called upon 

I speak therefore of good novels only ; and our modern 
literature is particularly rich in types of such. Well read, 
indeed, these books have serious use, being nothing less than 
treatises on moral anatomy and chemistry ; studies of human 
nature in the elements of it. But I attach Uttle weight to 
this function : they are hardly ever read with earnestness 
enough to permit them to fulfil it. The utmost they usually 
do is to enlarge somewhat the charity of a kind reader, or the 
bitterness of a malicious one ; for each will gather, from the 
novel, food for her own disposition. Those who ore natu- 
rally proud and envious will learn from Thackeray to despise 
humanity ; those who ai-e naturally gentle, to pity it ; those 
who are naturally shallow, to laugh at it. So, also, there 
might be a seniceable power in novels to bring before ua, in 
vividness, a human truth whicli we had before dimly con- 
ceived ; but the temptation to picturesqueneas of statement 
is 80 greati that often the best writers of fiction cannot resist 
it ; and our views are rendered so violent and onesided, that 
vitfhty is rather a harm than good. 

Without, however, venturing here on any attempt at decis- 
ion how much novel-reading should be allowed, let me at 
least clearly assert this, that whether novels, or poetiy, or 
history be read, they should be chosen, not for what is out of 
them, but for what is in them. The chance and scattered 
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evil tliat may here and there haunt, or hide itself in, a pow- 
erful book, imver does any harm to a noble girl ; but the 
emptinees of no autlior oppresses her, and bis amiable folly 
degrades her. Aud if she can liave access to a good library of 
old and dassieal books, there need be no choosing at alL 
Keep the modern magazine and novel out of your girl's way ; 
turn her loose into the old hbrary every wet day, and let her 
alone. She will find whnt Is good for her ; you cannot : for 
there is just this difference between the making of a gii'l's 
character and a boy's — you may chieel a boy into shape, as 
you would a rock, or hammer him into it, if he be of a better 
kind, as you would a piece of bronze. But you cannot ham- 
mer a girl into anything. She grows as a flower does, — she 
will wither witliout sun ; she will decay in her sbeatb. as the 
narcissus does, if you do not give hei' air enough ; she may 
fall, and defile her head in dust, if you leave her without help 
at some momenta of her life ; but you cannot fetter her ; she 
must take lier own fair form and way, if she take any, and in 
mind as in body, must have always 

" Htr hoiiei'liuld motions light and free 
And stcpB of virgin libertj-," 

Let her loose in the library, I say, as you do a fawn in a field. 
It knows the bad weeds twenty times better than you ; and 
the good ones too, and will eat some bitter and prickly ones, 
good for it, which you had not the slightest thought were 
good. 

Then, in art, keep the finest models before her, and let her 
practice in all accomplishments be accurate and thorough, so 
as to enable her to imderstond more than she accomplishes, 
I say the finest models — that is to say, the truest, simplest, 
usefullest. Note those epithets ; they will range through all 
the arts. Try them in music, where you might think tbem 
the least applicable. I say the truest, that in which the notes 
most closely and faithfully express the meaning of the words, 
ur the character of intended emotion ; again, the simplest, 
that in which the meaning and melody arc attained with the 
fen«st and moat significant not«s possible ; and, finally, the 
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UHefuUest, that music whicli mnkee the best 'wordB most lieitu- 
tiful, which enchants them in our memoiiet) each with its 
own glory of sound, and which applies them closest to the 
heart at the moment we need them. 

And not only in the material and in the course, but yet 
more earnestly in the spirit of it, let a girl's education be as 
serious as a boy's. You bring up your girls as if they were 
meant for sideboard oraament, and then complain of their 
friTohty. Give them the same advantages that you give their 
brothers — appeal to the same grand instincts of virtue m 
them ; teach Ihem also that couMge and truth are the pillura 
of their being : do you thiuk that they would not answer 
that appeal, brave and true as they are even now, when you 
know that there is hardly a girl's school in tbia Christian 
kingdom where the children's courage or sincerity would be 
thought of half so much impoiiance as their way of coming 
iu at a door ; and when the whole system of society, as re- 
spects the mode of establishing them in life, is one rotten 
plague of cowai-dice and imposture — cowardice, in not daring 
to let them Uve, or love, except as their neighbours choose ; 
and imposture, in bringing, for the i»urpose of our own pride, 
the full glow of the world's worst vanity upon a girl's eyes, 
at the very period when the whole happiness of her future ex- 
istence depends upon her remaining undazzled ? 

And give them, lastly, not only noble teachings, but noble 
teachers. You consider somewhat, before you send your boy 
to school, what kind of a man the master is ; — whatsoever 
kind of a man ho is, you at least give him fidl authority over 
»n, and show some resjiect for him yourself ; if he 
to dine with you, you do not put him at a side table ; 
JKm know also that, at his college, your child's immediate 
tutor will be under the direction of some still higher tutor, 
for whom you have absolute reverence. You do not treat the 
Dean of Christ Church or the Master of Trinity as your in- 
teriors. 

what teachei-B do you give your girls, and what rever- 
do you show to the teachers you have chosen ? Is a girl 
to think her own conduct, or her own intellect, of much 
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iiuportoDce, when jou trust the entire formfttion of her chttr- 
act«r, moral and iutellcctual, to a person wltom you let your 
servants treat with less respect than they do your housekeej>er 
(aa if the soul of your child were a leas charge than jams and 
groceries), and whom you yourself think you confer an hon- 
our upon by letting her sometimes sit in the drawing-room in 
the evening? 

Thus, then, of literature us her help, and tlius of art. 
There ia one more help which we cannot do without — one 
which, alone, has sometimes done more than all other infiu- 
encea besides, — the help of wild and fair nature. Hear thia 
of the education of Joan of Arc : 



" The education of this poor girl was mean according to 
the present standard ; was ineffably grand, according to a 

Iiurer philosophic standard ; and only not good for our age, 
lecause for us it would be uuattainable. " * * 

" Next after her spiiitual advantages, she owed most to the 
advantages of her situation. The fountain of Domri'my was 
on the brink of a boimdless forest ; and it was haunted to 
that degree by fairies, that the parish priest {cuir} was obliged 
to read moss there once a year, in order to keep them in any 
decent bounds. * • • 

" But the forests of Domn' my —those were the glories of the 
land, for in them abode mysterious powers and ancient secrets 
that towered into tragic strength. 'Abbeys there were, and 
abbey windows," — ' like Moorish temples of the Hindoos,' that 
exercised even princely power both in Touraine and in the 
Oermau Diets. These had their sweet bells that pierced the 
forests for many a league at matins or vespers, and each its 
own dreamy legend. Few enough, and scattered enough, 
were these abbeys, so as in no degree to disturb the deep soh- 
tude of the region ; yet many enough to spread a network or 
awning of Christian sanctity over what else might have seemed 
a healJien wildemess." * 

Now, you cannot, indeed, have here in England, woods 
eighteen miles deep to the centre ; but you can, perhaps, keep 
a fairy or two for your children yet, if you wish to keep them. 

" " Join of Am ; in refareupa to M. MiohekVi Hlstorj oC Fruioe." 
Db Quincey's Works. Vol iii. p. 217. 
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Bat do you wish it ? Suppose you biul each, at tlie back of 
your bouaea, a garden large enough for your children to play 
iu, with just as much lawn us would give them room to run, 
—no more^and that you could not change your abode ; but 
that, if you chose, you could double your income, or quad- 
ruple it, by digging a coal shaft in the middle of the lawn, 
and turning the flower-beda into heaps of coke. Would you 
do it? I think not. I can tell you, you would be wrong if 
you did, though it gave you income sixty-fold instead of four- 
fold. 

Yet this is what you are doing with all England, The whole 
country is but a little garden, not more than enough for your 
children to run on the lawns of, if you would let them all run 
there. And this Uttle garden you will turn into fumacc- 
ground, and fill with heaps of cinders, if you can ; and those 
children of yoiirs, not you, will suffer for it. For the fairies 
will not be all banished ; there are fairies of the furnace as of 
the wood, and their first gifts seem to be " aharji arrows of the 
mighty ;" but their last gifts are " coals of juniper." 

And yet I cannot — though there is no part of my subject 
that I feel more— press this upon you ; for we made so little 
use of the power of nature whilo we had it that we shall hardly 
feel what we have lost. Just ou the other side of the Mei-sey 
you have your Snowdon, and your Menni Straits, and that 
mighty granite rock beyond the moors of Anglesea, splendid 
in its heatherly crest, and foot planted in the deep sea, once 
thought of as sacred— a diWne promontory, looking westward ; 
the Holy Heail or Headland, BtUl not without awe when its 
red light glares first through storm. These are the hills, and 
these the bays and blue inlets, which, among the Greets, 
would have been always loved, always fateful iu influence ou 
the national mind. That Snowdon is your PamassuB ; but 
where are its Muses ? That Holyhead mountain is your Island 
of .Egina, but where is its Temple to Minerva ? 

Shall I read you what the Christian Minerva had achieved 
under the shadow of our Parnassus, up to the year 1848? — 
Here is a little account of n Welsli School, from page 261 of 
the report on Wales, published by the Committee of Council 
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on ElducatioD. This is a School close to a towu containing 
5,000 p 



" I then called up a larger class, most of whom had recently 
come to the nchool. Three girls repeatedly declared they had 
never heard of Christ, and two that tliey had never heard of 
God. Two out of sis thought Christ was on earth now ('they 
might have Lad a worse thoufjht, perhaps ') ; three knew noth- 
iog about the crucilixion. Four out of seven did not know 
the names of the months, nor the number of days in a year. 
They had no notion of addition beyond two and two, or three 
and three ; their minds were perfect blanks." 



Oh, ye women of England ! fi-om the Princess of that Wales 
to the simplest of you, do not think your own children can be 
brought into their true fold of rest while these are scattered 
on the hnis, as sheep having no shepherd. And ilo not think 
your daughters can be trained to the truth of their own human 
beauty, while the pleaaant places, which God made at once for 
their school-room and their play-ground, lie desolate aud de- 
filed. You cannot baptize them rightly in those inch-deep 
fonts of yours, unless you baptize them also in the sweet 
waters which the great Lawgiver strikes forth forever from 
the rocks of your native land — waters wliich a Pagan would 
have worshipped in their purity, and you only worship with 
pollution. You cannot lead your children faitlifuUy to those 
narrow axe-hewn church altars of yours, while the dark azure 
altars in heaven — the mountains that sustain your islaml 
throne, — mountains on which a Pagan would have seen the 
powers of heaven rest Jn every wreathed cloud — remain for 
you without inscription ; altars built, not to, but by, an Un- 
known God. 

DX Thus far, then, of the nature, thus far of the teaching, 
of woman, and thus of her household office, and queenllness. 
We come now to our last, our widest question, — What is het 
queenly ofBce with respect to the state ? 

Generally we are under an impression that a man's duties 
are public, aud a woman's pri%'ate. But this is not altogether 
BO. A man has a personal work or duty, relating to his own 
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home, tmd n public work or duty, which ia the espanaion of 
the other, relating to the state. So a womnu haa a personal 
work and duty, lelating to her ow]i home, and a public work 
and duty, which is also the expansion of thitt. 

Now the man's work for hia own home is, as has been said, 
to secure its maintenance, progresB, and defence ; the woman's 
to secure ita order, comfort and loveliness. 

Expand both these fimctions. The man's duty, as a mem- 
l>er of a commonwealth, ia to iissisfc in the maintenance, in the 
advance, in the defence of the stnt«. The woman's duty, bb a 
member of the commonwealth, is to assist in the ortleriiig, in 
the comforting, and in the beautiful iidorcment of the state. 

What the inim is at Hs own gate, defending it, if need be, 
against insult and spoil, that also, not in a less, but in a more 
devoted measure, he ia to be at the gate of his country, leaving 
bis home, if need be, even to the spoiler, to do hia more in- 
cumbent work there. 

And, in hke manner, what the woman is to be within her 
gates, aa the centre o( order, the balm of distress, and the 
mirror of beauty ; that she is also to be without her gates, 
where order is more difficult distress more imminent, loveh- 
ness more rare. 

And as witbin the human heart there is always set an in- 
fitinct for all its real duties,— an instinct which you cannot 
quench, but only warp and corrupt if you withdi-aw it from 
its true purpose ; — aa there is the intense instinct of love, which, 
rightly disciplined, maintains all the sanctities of life and, 
misdirected, undermines them ; and mmd do either the one 
or the other ; so tliere ia in the human heart an inextinguisli- 
able instinct, the love of power, which, rightly directed, main- 
tains all the majesty ol law and life, and misdirected, wrecks 
them. 

Deep rooted in the iimermoat life of the heart of man, and 
of the heart of woman, God set it there, and God keeps it 
there. Vainly, as falsely, you blame or rebuke the desire of 
power ! — For Heaven's sake, and for Man's sake, desire it all 
you can. But ujAa( power'? That is all the question. Power 
to destroy? the lion's limb, and the dragon's breath? Not 
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60. Power to heal, to redeem, to guide and to gu&rd. Power 
of the sceptre and shield ; the power of the royal hand that 
heale in touching, — that binds the fiend and looses the cap- 
tive ; the throne that is founded on the rock of Justice, and 
descended from only by steps of mercy, "Will you not covet 
Bucfa power as this, and seek »uch a throne as this, and be no 
more housewives, but queens ? 

It is now long since the women of England arrogated, uni- 
Tersally, a title which once belonged to nobility only, and 
having once been in the habit of accepting the simple title of 
gentlewoman, as corregpondent to that of gentleman, insisted 
on the priiilege of assuming the title of "Lady,"* which 
properly corresponds only to tlie title of "Lord." 

I do not blame them for this ; but only for their narrow 
motive in this. I would have them desire and claim the title 
of Lady, provided they claim, not merely the title, but the 
office and duty signified by it. Lady means "bread-giver" 
or " loaf-giver," and Lord means " maintainer of laws," and 
both titles have reference, not to the law which is maintained 
in the house, nor to the bread which is given to the house- 
hold ; but to law maiutJiined for the multitude, and to bread 
broken among the multitude. So that a Lor<l has legal claim 
only to his title in so fiu' as he is the maintainer of the justice 
of the Iiord of Lord's ; and a Ijody has legal clttim to her title, 
only BO far as she communicates that help to tiie poor repre- 
sentatives of her Master, which women once, miuistciiug to 
Him of their aubstunce, were pcrnjitted to extend to that Mas- 
ter Himself ; and when she is known, as He Himself once was, 
in breaking of bread. 

And this beueticeut and legal dominion, this power of the 
DominuB, or House Lortl, and of the Domina, or House-Lady, 

* I wish there were a true nrdtir of chivalry instituted for our English 
youth of certain ranks, in <rhich both hoy and girl should receive, al a 
given age, their knighthood aud lodyliDOd hy true title ; attainable only 
by certain probation an<l trial both at character and aconmpllshlnent ; 
and to bo forfeited, on convtation, by their peers of any dishonorable 
set. Suok an institution would be entirely, and with all noble reeults, 
possible, inanation nhloli loved hnuour. That it would not bepuaaible 
among us Is not to the diEcrcdll of the Boheiue. 
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is great and venerable, iicA in-Okec Diinii^pt' df -tho^ tjuuu^ 
wLom it has lineally descesiied, but in tli'e ilumbe£ af.'^hOsfi .- 
whom it graspa within its sway ; it is always regarded with " 
reverent worship wherever its dynasty is founded od its duty, 
and its ambition corelative with its beneficence. Your fancy 
is pleased with the thought of being noble lailies, witli a train 
of vassals. Be it so : you cannot be too noble, and your train 
cannot be too great ; but see to it that your train ia of vassals 
whom you serve aud feed, not merely of slaves who sen'e and 
feed you ; and that the multitude which obeys you is of those 
whom you have comforted, not oppressed, — whom you have 
redeemed, not led into captivity. 

And this, which is true of the lower or household dominion, 
ia ec^ually true of the queenly dominion ;— that highest digni^ 
ia open to you, if you will also accept that highest duty, Kex 
etBegina — Eoiet Heine — "ffii/W-doera ;" they differ but from 
the I^dy aud Lord, in tliat their power is supreme over the 
mind as over the person- — that they not only feed and clothe, 
but direct and teach. And whether consciously or not, you 
must be, in many a heart, enthroned : there is no putting by 
that crown ; queeuH you must always be ; queens to your 
lovers ; queens to your husbands and your sons ; queens of 
higher mystery to the world beyond, which bows itself, and 
will for ever bow, before the myrtle crown, and the stainless 
sceptre, of womanhood. But, alas ! you are too often idle 
and careless queens, grasping at niajosty in the least things, 
while you abdicate it in the greatest ; and leaving misrule and 
violence to work their will among men, in defiance of the 
power, which, holding straight in gift from the Prince of all 
Peace, the wicked among you betray, and the good forget. 

" Prince of Peace." Note that name, 'WTien kings rule in 
tliat name, and nobles, and the judges of the earth, they also. 
in their naiTow place, and mortal measure, receive the power 
of it. There are no other rulers than they ; other rule than 
theirs ia but mwrule ; they who govern verily " Dei gratiii " are 
all princes, yes, or princesses, of peace. There is not a war in 
the world, no, nor un injustice, but you women are answerable 
for it ; not in that you liave provoked, but in that you have 
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aot-hjude^ed. ; il^,']jjtlipit'daliirt, are prone to fight; they 
^ll'iS^t.Ior ali^'cause, or for none. It is for you to choose 
* iheir cause for them, and to forbid them when there is no 
cause. There ia no suffering, no injustice, no misery in the 
earth, but the guilt of it lies lastly with you. Men can bear 
the sight of it, but you should not bo able to bear it. Men 
may tread it down without sympathy in their own struggle ; 
but men are feeble in sympathy, and contracted in hope ; it is 
you only who can feel the depths of pain ; and conceive the 
way of its healing. Instead of trying to do this, you turn 
away from it ; you shut yourselves within your park vioWa and 
garden gates ; and yon are content to know that there is be- 
yond them a whole world in wildemesa — a world of secrets 
which you dare not penetrate ; and of suffering which you 
dare not conceive. 

I tell you that this is to me quite the most amazing among 
the phenomena of humanity. I am surprised nt no depths to 
which, when once warped from its honor, that humanity can 
be degnwled. I do not wonder at the miser's death, with his 
hands, as they relax, dropping gold. I do not wonder at the 
sensualist's life, with the shroud wrapped about bis feet. I do 
not wonder at the single-banded murder of a single victim, 
done by the assassin in the darkness of the railway, or reed- 
shadow of the marsh. I do not even wonder at the myriad- 
handed murder of multitudes, done boastfully in the dayHght, 
by the frenzy of nations, and the immeasurable, unimaginable 
guilt, heaped up from bell to heaven, of their priests, and 
kings. But this ia wonderful to me— oh, how wonderful I — 
to see the tender and delicate woman among you, with her 
cbdd at her breast, and a power, if she would wield it, over 
it, and over its father, purer than the air of heaven, and 
stronger than the seas of eai'th — nay, a magnitude of blessing 
which her husband would not part with for all that earth it- 
self, though it were made of one entire and perfect chryso- 
lite : — to see her abdicate this majesty to play at precedence 
with her nest-door neighbor ! Tliis is wonderful — oh, won- 
derful ! — to see her, witli every innocent feeling fresh within 
her, go out in the morning into her garden to play with tlie 
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rringes of its guarded flowers, and lift their heads when they 
are drooping; with her happy smile upon her face, and no 
cloud upon her brow, because there is a little wall around her 
place of peace : and yet she knows, in her heart, if she would 
only look for its knowledge, that, outside of that Uttle rose- 
covered wall, the wild gi-asa, to the horizon, ia torn up by the 
agony of men, and beat level by the drift of their life-blood. 
Have you ever considered what n deep upder meaning there 
lies, or at least may be read, if we choose, in oui* custom of 
strewing flowers before those whom we think most haijpy ? 
Do you HUppose it is merely to deceive them into the hope 
that happiness is always to fall thus in showers at their feet ? 
— that wherever they pass they wUl treail on herbs of sweet 
scent, and that the rough ground will be made smooth tor 
them by depth of roses? So surely as they believe that, they 
will have, instead, to walk on bitter herbs and thorns ; aud 
the only softness to their feet will be of snow. But it is not 
thus intended they should believe ; there is a better meaning 
in that old custom. The path of a good woman is indeed 
strewn with flowers ; but they rise behind her steps, not be- 
fore tbeni. " Her feet have touched the meadows, and left 
the daisies rosy." Tou think tliat only a lover's fancy ; — false 
and vain ! How if it could be true? You think this also, 
perhaps only a poet's fancy — 

_ " Evan the lijjlit harebell raised its huMi 

K ElMlic front her airy trend." 

But it is little to say of a woman, that she only does not de- 
stroy where she passes. She should revive ; the harebells 
should bloom, not stoop, as she passes. You think I am go- 
ing into wild hyperbole? Pardon me, not a whit — I mean 
what I say in calm EngHsh, spoken in resolute truth. Tou 
have heard it said — ^(and I believe there is more than fancy 
even in that saying, but let it pass for a fancifxd one) — that 
flowers only flourish rightly in the garden of some one who 
loves them. I know you would like that to be true ; you 
would think it a pleasant magic if you could flush your flow- 
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era into brighter bloom by a kind look upon them : drj, 
more, if jour lf>nk had the power, not only to cheer, but to 
guard them — if you could bid the black blight turn away, and 
the knotted caterpillar spare — if you could bid the dew fall 
upon them ui the drought, and say to tbe south wind, in frout 
^'' Come, thou south, and breathe upon my garden, that the 
spices of it may flow out." This you would think a great 
thing? And do you thiuk it not a greater thing, that all thiu 
(and how much more than this !) you can do, for fairer flow- 
era than these — flowers that could bless you for having blessed 
them, and will love you for having loved them ; — flowers that 
have eyes hke yours, and thoughts like yours, and lives like 
yours; which, once saved, you save for ever? Is this only 
a little power ? Far among the moorlands aud the rocks,^ 
far in tlie darkness of the terrible streets, — theso feeble florets 
are lying, witli all their fresli leaves torn, and their st^ms 
broken — will you never go down to them, nor set them in 
order in their little fragrant beds, nor fence them in their 
shuddering from the fierce wind 1 Shall morning follow morn- 
ing, for you, but not for them ; aud the dawn rise to watj:h, 
far away, tliose frantic Dances of Death ;• but no dawn rise 
to breathe upon these living banks of wild violet, and wood- 
bine, and rose ; nor call to you, through your casement, — 
call, (not giving you the name of the English poefa lady, but 
the name of Dante's great Matilda, who on the edge of happy 
Lethe, stood, vrreathing flowers with flowers,) saying : — 



" Coine inlo tlio gardt-n, Maud, 
For the blsok bat, uigbt, has flown. 
And the woodbinn spicea arn wafted abroad 
And the mask of thu roses blovn t " 



Will you not go down among them ? — among those sweet 
living things, whose new com-flgo, siirung from the earth with 
the deep colour of heaven upon it. is starling up in strength 
Y spire ; and whose purity, washed from the dust, is 
;, bud by bud, into the flower of promise ; — and still 
" See ncpte, p. 57. 
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they turn to you, aud for you, " The Lai-kspur liatens — I hear, 
I hear ! And the Lily whispers — I wait." 

Did you notice that I missed two lines when I read you 
that first stanza ; aud think that I hail forgotten them? Hear 
them now :— 

" Come into tbi- garden, Maud, 

For (he black bat, olgbt, has Bown ; 
Come into the garden, Maitd, 
I un hure >t the gate, alonif." 

Who is it, think you, who stands at the gate of this sweeter 
garden, alone, waiting for you ? Ditl you ever hear, not of 
a Maude, but a Madeleine, who went down to her garden in 
the dawn, and found one waiting at the gate, whom she sup- 
posed to be the gardener? Have you not sought Him often ; 
— sought Hjm in vain, all through the night ; — sought Him 
in vain at the gate of tliat old garden where the fierj' sword 
is set? He is never there ; but at the gate of this garden He 
is waiting always — waiting to take your hand— ready to go 
down to see the fruits of the valley, to see whether the vine 
has flourished, and the pomegranate budded. There you 
shall see with Him the little tendrils of the yines that His 
hand is guiding — there you shall see the pomegranate spring- 
ing where His hand cast the sanguine seed ; — more ; you 
shall see the troops of the angel keepers, that, with their 
wings, wave away the hungry birds from the pathsidea where 
He has BO\¥n, aud call to each other between the vineyard 
rows, " Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vines, 
for our vines have tender grapes." Oh — you queens — you 
queens 1 among the hills and happy greenwood of this land 
of yours, shall the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests ; and in your cities, shall the stones cry out against 
you, that they are the only pUlows where the Son of Man can 
lay His head 1 
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Leoture delivered i: 



96. When I accepted the privilege of addressing you to-day, 
I was not aware of a restriction witli respect to the topics of 
discussion which may be brought before this Society * — a re- 
striction which, though entirety wise and right under the 
circumstances con template d In its introduction, would ueces- 
sarily have disabled me, thinking as I think, from preparing 
any lecture for you on the subject of art in a fonn which 
might be permanently usefuL Pardon me, therefore, in so 
far as I must transgress sudi limitation ; for indeed my in- 
fringement will be of the letter— not of the spirit — of your 
commands. In whatever I may say touching the religion 
which has been the foundation of art, or the [xilicy which has 
contributed to its power, if I offend one, I shall offend all ; 
for I shall take no note of any separations in creeds, or an- 
tagonisms in parties : neither do I fear that ultimately I shall 
offend any, by proving — or at least stating as capable of posi- 
tive proof — the connection of all that is best in the crafts and 
arts of man, with the simplicity of his faith, and the sincerity 
of hia patriotism. 

97. But I speak to you under another disadvantage, by 
which I am checked in frankness of utterance, not here only, 
but everywhere ; namely, that I am never fully aware how 
far my audiences are disposed to give me credit for real 
knowledge of my subject, or how fax they grant me attention 
only because I have been sometimes thought an ingenious or 
pleasant essayist upon it. For I have had what, in many re- 
spects, I boldly call the misfortune, to set my words soma- 
* ThAt no refmeuce eliould be made to rellgioufi quesUoiu. 
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timea prettily together ; not without a foolish vanity in the 
poor knack that I bad of doing so ; until I was heavily pun- 
ished for this pride, by Sodiug that many people thought of 
the words only, and cared nothing for their meaning. Hap- 
pily, therefore, the power of uaing such pleasant language— 
if indeed it ever were mine — is passing away from me ; and 
wbat«ver 1 am now able to say at all, I find myself forced to 
say with great plainness. For my thoughts have changed 
also, as my words have ; and whereas In earlier life, what 
little influence I obtained was due perhaps chiefly to the en- 
thusiaam with which I was able to dwell on the beauty of the 
physical clouds, and of their coloura in the sky ; so all the 
influence I now desire to retain must be due to the earnest- 
ness with which I am endeavouring to trace the form and 
beauty of another kiud of cloud than those ; the bright cloud, 
of which it is written — 

"What is your life? It is even as a vapour that appeareth 
for a httle time, and then vanisheth away." 

98. I suppose few people reach the middle or latter period 
of their age, without having, at some moment of change or 
disappointment, felt the truth of those bitter words ; and 
been startled by the fading of the sunshine from the cloud of 
their life, into the sudden agony of the knowledge that the 
fabric of it was as fragile as a dream, and the endui'ance of it 
as transient as the dew. But it is not always that, even at 
such times of melancholy surprise, we can enter into any true 
perception that this human life shares, in the nature of it, 
not only the evanescence, but the mj'stery of the cloud ; that 
its avenues are wreathed in darkness, and its forms and 
courses no less fantastic, than spectral and obscure ; so thai 
not only in the vanity which we cannot grasp, but in the 
shadow which we cannot pierce, it is true of this cloudy life of 
ours, that " man walketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth 
himself in vain." 

99. And least of all, whatever may have been the eagerness 
of our posdooa or the height of our pride, are we able to un- 
derstand in its depth the third and most solemn chai-acter 
in which our life is like those clouds of heaven ; that to it bo- 
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longs not only their transience, not only their myetery, but 
also their power ; that in the cloud of the human soul there 
is a fire stronger than the lightning, and a grace more 
precious than the rain ; and that though of the good and evil 
it shall one day be said alike, that the place that knew them 
knows them no more, there is an infinite separation between 
those whose brief presence had there been a blessing, like 
the mist of Eden that went up from the earth to wat«r the 
garden, and those whose place knew them only as a diifting 
and changeful shade, of whom the heavenly sentence is, that 
they are "wells without water ; clouds that are carried with 
a tempest, to whom the mist of darkness is reserved for 

100, To those among us, however, who have lived long 
enough to form some just estimate of the rate of the changes 
which are, hour by hour in accelerating catastrophe, mani- 
festing themselves in the laws, the arts, and the creeds of 
men, it seems to me, that now at least, if never at any former 
time, the thoughts of the true nature of our life, and of its 
powers and responsibilities, should present themselves with 
absolute sadness and sternness. 

And although I know that this feeling is much deepened in 
my own mind by disappointment, whicli, by chance, has at- 
tended the greater number of my cherished purposes, I do 
not for that reason distrust the feeling itself, though I am on 
my guard against an exaggerated degree of it : nay, I rather 
believe that in periods of new effort and violent change, 
disappointment is a wholesome medicine ; and that in the 
secret of it, as in the twihght so beloved by Titian, we may 
Bee the colours of things with deeper truth than in the most 
dazzling sunshine. And because these truths about the works 
of men, which I want to bring to-day before you, are most of 
them sad ones, though at the same time helpful ; and be- 
cause also I believe that your kind L-ish hearts wiU answer 
more gladly to the truthful expression of a personal feeling, 
than to the exposition of an abstract principle, I will permit 
myself so much unreserved speaking of my own causes of re- 
gret, as may enable you to make just allowance for what^ ao- 
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\ QordiDg to your eympathiea, you will call either the bitter- 
s, or the iimight, of a mind nhicli has surrendered its beet 
I'hopes, and been foiled in its favorite aims. 

101. I speut the teu strongest years of my life, (from 
'twenty to thii-ty.) iu endeavoring to show the excellence of 

the work of the man whom I believed, and rightly believed, 
to be the greatest painter of the schools of England since 
Reynolds. I had then perfect faith in the power of every 
great truth or beauty to prevail ultimately, and take its right 
jilace in usefubiess and honour ; and I strove to bring the 
painter's work into this due place, while the painter was yet 
alive. But he knew, better thou I, the uselessnesa of talking 
about what people could not see for themselves. He always 
discouraged me scornfully, even when he thanked me— and 
he died before even the superficial effect of my work was 
visible. I went on, however, thinking I could at least be of 
use to the public, if not to him, in jiroving his power. My 
books got talked about a Uttle. The prices of modem pic- 
tures, generally, rose, and 1 was beginning to take some 
pleasure in a sense of gradual victory, when, fortunately or 
unfortunately, an opportunity of perfect trial undeceived me 
at once, and for ever. The Trustees of the National Gallery 
commissioned me to arrange the Turner drawings there, and 
permitted me to prepai-e three hundred examples of his 
studies from nature, for exhibition at Kensington. At Ken- 
sington they were and are, placed for exliibition ; but they 
are not exhibited, for the room in which they hang is always 
empty. 

102. Well — this showed me at once, tbat those ten years 
of my life had been, in their chief purpose, lost. For that, I 
did not so much care ; I had, at least, learned my own busi- 
ne« thoroughly, and should be able, as I fondly supposed, 
after such a lesson, now to use my knowledge with better 
effect But what I did care for. was the— to me frightful — 
discovery, that the most splendid genius in the ai'ts might be 
permitted by Providence to labour and perish uselessly ; that 
in the very fineness of it there might be something rendering 
it invisible to ordinary eyes ; but, that with this strange ex- 
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cellence, faults might be mingled which would be as deadl; 
as its virtuea were vain ; that the glory of it was pmstmble. 
SB well aa invisible, and the gift aud grace of it might be to 
us, as SDOw in eummer, and as rain in harvest. 

103. That was the first mystery of Ufe to me. But, while 
my best energy was given to the study of painting, I had put 
collateral eflbrt, moi-e prudent, if less enthusiastic, into that 
of architecture ; and in this I could not complain of meeting 
with no sympathy. Among several personal reasons which 
caused me to desire that 1 might give this, my closing lecture 
on the subject of art here, in Ireland, one of the chief was, 
that in reading it, I should stand near the beautiful building, 
— the engineera' school of your college, — which was the first 
reaUzntion I ha<l the joy to see, of the principles I had, QntU 
then, been endeavoiuing to teach ; but which alas, is now, to 
me, no more than the richly canopied monument of one of 
the moat earnest souls that ever gave itself to the arts, and 
one of my truest and most loving friends, Benjamin Wood- 
ward. Nor was it here in Ireland only that I received the 
help of Iidsh sympathy and genius. "When, to another friend. 
Sir Thomas Deano, with Mr. Woodward, was entrusted tha 
building of tlie museum at Oxford, the best details of the work 
were executed by scupltors who had been bom and trained 
here ; and the firat Trindow of the fai;a<.le of the building, in 
which was inaugurated the study of natural science in Eng- 
land, in true fellowship with Uterature, was carved from my 
design by an Irish sculptor. 

104. You may perhaps think that uo man ought to speak 
of disappointment, to whom, even in one branch of labour, bo 
much success was granted. Had Mr. Woodward now been 
beside me, I had not so spoken ; but his gentle and passionate 
spirit was cut off from the fulfilment of its purposes, and the 
work we did together is now become vain. It may not bo so 
in future ; but the architecture we endeavoured to introduce 
is inconsistent alike with the reckless lusury, the deforming 
mechanism, and the squalid misery of modem cities ; among 
the formative fashions of the day, aided, especially in England, 
by ecclesiastical aentiment, it indeed obtained notoriety ; and 
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sometimes behind an engine furnace, or a railroad bank, you 
may detect the pathetic discord of its momentary grace, ami, 
with toil, decipher its floral carvings choked with soot I 
felt answerable to the achoola I loved, only for their injury. 
I perceived that this new portion of my strength had also 
been spent in I'aiu ; and from nmidut streets of iron, and 
palaces of crystal, shrank back at last to the carving of the 
mountain and colour of the flower. 

105. And Kt ill I could tell of failure, and failure repeat€d as 
years went on ; but I have trespassed enough on your patience 
to show you, in part, the causes of my discouragement Now 
let me more deliberately tell you its resulta You know there 
is a tendency in the minds of many men, when they are 
heavily disappointed in the main purposes of their life, to feel, 
and perhaps m warning, perhaps in mockery, to declare, that 
life itself is a vanity. Because it has disappointed them, they 
think its nature is of disappointment always, or at beat, of 
pleasure that can be grasped by imagination only ; that the 
cioud of it has no strength nor fire within ; but is a painted 
cloud only, to be delighted in, yet despised. You know 
how beautifully Fope has expressed this particular phase of 
thought : — 



" Meanwhile opinion gilds, with varying rays, 
Thiw) paiuted fllouds tlial beautif J our dajs ; 
Each want of happineea bj liope sapplied, 
And each vacuity of auusH, by pride. 

Hope builds as fast aa Knowledge can destroy ; 
In Folly's cap, »till lauglis the bubbla joy. 
Ont pleasure pnat, another still we gain, 
Aud not a vanity is given in vain." 



I''6at the efiect of failure upon my own mind has been just the 
reverse of this. The more that my life disappointed me, the 
DQore solemn and wonderful it became to me. It seemed, 
contrarily to Pope's saying, that the vanity of it tvan indeed 
given in vain ; but that there was something behind the veil 
of it. which was not vanity. It became to ine not a painted 
cloud, but a terrible and impenetrable one : not a mirage. 
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vfaicb vanished as I drew near, but a pillar of darkness, to 
which I was forbidden to draw near. For I saw that both my 
own failure, and Buch success iu petty things as in its poor 
triumph seemed to me worse than failure, came from the want 
of sufQciently earnest elTort to imderstand the whole law and 
meaning of existence, and to bring it to noble and due end ; 
as, on the other hand, I saw more and more clearly that all 
enduring success in the ai'ts, or In any other occupation, had 
come from the ruling of lower purposes, not by a conviction 
of their nothingness, but by a solemn faith in the advancing 
power of human nature, or in the promise, however dimly ap- 
prehended, that the mortal part of it would one day be swal- 
lowed up in immortahty ; and that, indeed, the arts themselves 
never had reached any vital strength or honour but in the 
effort to proclaim this immortahty, and in the service either 
of great and just religion, or of some unselfish patriotism, and 
law of such national life as must be the foimdation of religion. 

106. Nothing that I have ever said is more true or neces- 
sary — nothing haa been more misunderstood or misapplied — 
thau my strong assertion, that tlie arts can never be right 
themselves, unless their motive is right. It is misunderstood 
this way : weak painters, who have never learned their busi- 
ness, and cannot lay a true line, continually come to me, cry- 
ing out — " Look at this picture of mine ; it vnigt be good, I 
had such a lovely motive. I have put my whole heart into it, 
and taken years to think over its treatment," Well, the only 
answer for these people Is — if one had the cruelty to make it 
— "Sir, you cannot think over anj/thing in any number of 
years, — you haven't the head to do it ; and though you had 
fine motives, strong enough to make you bum yourself in a 
slow fire, if only first you could paint a picture, you can't 
paint one, nor half an inch of one ; you haven't the hand to 
do it." 

But, far more decisively we have to say to the men who do 
know their business, or may know it if they choose — "Sir, 
you have this gift and a mighty one ; see that you serve your 
nation faithfully with it. It is a greater trust than ships and 
armies ; you might cast Ihem away, if you were their captaint 
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with less trGason to your people than in casting your own 
glorious power away, and serving the devil with it instead of 
men. Ships and armies you may i-eplace if they ore lost, but 
a great intellect, once abused, is a curse to the earth for ever." 

107. This, then, I meaiit by saying that the arts must haYe 
uoble motive. This uko I said respectiii<^ them, that they 
uever had prospered, nor could prosper, but when they had 
such true purpose, and were devoted to the prorlaination of 
divine truth or law. And yet I saw also that they had always 
failed in this proclamation — that poetry, and sculpture, and 
painting, though only great when they strove to teach ua 
something about the gods, never had taught us anything 
trustworthy about the gods, but had always betrayed their 
trust in the crisis of it, and. with their powers at the full 
reach, became ministers to pride and to lust And I felt also, 
with increasing amazement, the unconquerable apathy in our- 
selves the hearers, no less than in these the teachers; and 
that, while the wisdom and rightnesa of every act and art of 
life CDiild only be consistent with a right understanding of 
the ends of life, we were all plunged as in a languid dream — 
our heart fat, and our eyes heavy, and our ears closed, lest 
the inspiration of hand or voice should reach us— lest we 
should see with our eyes, and understand with our heai-ts, 
and be healed. 

108. This intense apathy in all of us is the first great mys- 
tery of life ; it stands in the way of every perception, eveiy 
virtue. There is no making ourselves feel enough astonish- 
ment at it. That the occupations or pastimes of life should 
have BO motive, is understandable ; but — That life itself 
should have no motive — that we neither care to fmd out what 
it may lead to, nor to guard against its being for ever taken 
away from us— here is a mystery indeed. For, just suppose 
1 were able to call at this moment to any one in tlus audi- 
ence by name, and to tell him [xtsitively that I knew a large 
estate had hteii lately left to him on some curious conditions ; 
but tbat, though I knew it was large, I did not know how 
large, nor even where it was — whether in the East Indies or 

. the West, or in England, or at the Antipodes. I only knew it 
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ft «aBa^ anB ttait tbera wna a. chance of bis lowig il 
r itf fcv Ai Brt KKin find oat ou wh&t terms it had 
Mu Sfffaw I were able to bay this positiT^ 
to Mttj Mngk Mi* IB ttiB aoilience, an<l lie knew that I did 
not ipMk without «^n«Dt, Ao you think that he woald reak 
iimtent with that Tague knowledge, if it were anj-wiae po&- 
■ililf l«> (ilitnin more? Wonl*l he not give every energr to 
t\\\\ »MU<" trnco of the facts, an J never rest till he had ascer- 
Iftfnt ^ wWr* this place was, and what it was like ? And sup- 
Vvw W WW* k yotui^ man, oud all he could discover hy his 
^iMl vuslwwur vnuk that the estat« was never to be his at all 
u«li.-« hu ii't^Mrvvrtsl. during certaiu years of probation, in an, 
' v-(rtou» life ; but that, according to the right- 
^ t. tht> {<ortiou of the estate assigned to him 
. . I't' U-te>. so that it literally depended on his 

l>vSw"."" "•"" 'K" ^ "^ whether lie got l«n thousand n 
>««!■ 'M kbi)\i thvuwuid a ^'«ar, or nothing whatever — would 
VMU \tiA ihtttk it ittnuigv if the youth never troubled himself 
ill wtimi^ U)« vouditioUH in any way. nor even to know what 
tkiW) tv^tuiwd i>f hiiu, but Uved exactly us he chose, and never 
Uit|uii'w^) uhotltur hill chances of the estate were increamng or 
|>HNMUii nw^V '* Well, you know that this is actually and ht- 
VtiUI,v ■!» with th«> greater number of the eilucated persona 
ui.\\ U\^u^; iu Christian countries. Nearly every man and 
vit>u»HU, ill <wy wmi>auy such aa this, outwardly professes to 
^Jivw »ud a liQ^e number imquestionably think they be- 
)iv«v much more than this ; not ouly that a quite unlimited 
vahiW U U» juvBiwot for them if they please the Holder of it, 
but \V«A the iufliiite contrary of such a possession— an estate 
I'l |iww»lwal misoiy. is in store for them if they displease this 
^vvat l«lid- Holder, this great Heaven-Holder. And yet tliere 
ia uwt ill* ill n thousand of tlieso human souls that cores to 
ilUtik. ^a tt'ii niinutes of the day, where this estate is, or how 
iiWwUtul it is, or what kind of life they are to lead in it, or 
wimt kluil "f life they must lead to obtain it. 

UHl. Vou tam-y tliit you caro to know this : so little do 
\y\\\ I'Hii- tlml. probably, at this moment many of you are dis- 
itltuuHil with me for talking of the matter I You came to hear 
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about the Art of this workl, not about the Life of the next, 
and you are provoked with me for talking of what you can 
hear any Sunday in church. But do not be afraid I will t«ll 
you something before you go about pictures, and carvings, 
and pottery, fuiJ what else you would like better to hear of 
than the other world. Nay, perhaps you say, " We want you 
to talk of pictures and pottery, because we are sure that you 
know something of them, and you know nothing of the other 
world." Well — I don't Tliat is quite true. But the very 
strangeness and mysteiy of which I urge you to take notice ia 
in this — that I do not ; — nor you either. Can you answer a 
single bold question unflinchingly about that other world — 
Are you sure there ia a heaven ? Sure there ia a hell ? Sure 
that men are dropping before your facea through the pave- 
ments of these streets into eternal fire, or sure tbitt tbey are 
not ? Sure that at your own death you are going to be de- 
livered from all sorrow, to be endowed with all virtue, to be 
gifted with all felicity, and raised into perpetual companion- 
ship with a King, compared to whom the kings of the earth 
are as grasshoppers, and the nations as the dust of His feet? 
Are you sure of this ? or, if not sure, do any of us so much 
as care to make it sure ? and, if not, how can anything that 
we do be right — -how can anything we think be wise ; what 
honor can there be in the arta that amuse us, or what profit 
in the possessions that please 1 

Is not thia a myatery of life ? 

110. But foj-ther, you may, perhaps, think it a beneficent 
ordinance for the generality of men that they do not, with 
earnestness or anxiety, dwell on such questions of the future; 
because the business of the day could not be done if this kind 
of thought were taken by all of ua for the morrow. Be it so : 
but at least we might anticipate that the greatest and vrisest 
of ua, who were evidently the appointed teachers of the rest, 
would set themselves apart to seek out whatever could be 
surely known of the futm-e destinies of their race ; and to 
teach this in no rhetorical or ambiguous manner, but in the 
plainest and most severely earnest words. 

Now, the highest representatives of men who have thus eu- 
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deavoured, during the Cliristiftn era, to search out these deep 
things, aud relate them, are Doute and Milton. There are 
none who for earnestness of thought, for mastery of word, 
can he classed with these. I am not at present, mind you, 
speaking of persons set apitrt in any priestly or pastoral of- 
fice, to deliver creeds to us, or doctrines ; but of men who 
try to discover and set forth, as far as by human intellect is 
possible, the facts of the other world. Di\'ines may perhaps 
teach us how to arrive there, but only these two poets have in 
any powerful manner striven to discover, or in any definite 
words professed to tell, what we shall see and become there • 
or how those upper and nether worlds are, and have been, in- 
habited. 

111, And what have they told us? Milton's account of the 
most important event in his whole system of the univerae, the 
fall of the angels, is evidently unbelievable to himself ; and 
the more so, that it is wholly founded on, and in a great part 
spoiled and degraded from, Heaiod's account of the decisive 
war of the younger gods vn\h the Titans. The rest of his 
poem is a picturesque drama, in which every artifice of in- 
vention is visibly and consciously employed, not a single fact 
being, for an instant, conceived as tenable by any Uving faith. 
Dante's conception is far more intense, and, by himself, for 
the time, not to bo esca[>ed from ; it is indeed a vision, but a 
vision only, aud that one of the wildest that ever entranced a 
soul — a dream in which every grotesque type or phantasy of 
heathen tradition is renewed, and adorned ; and the destinies 
of the Christian Church, under their most sacred symbols, be- 
come hterally subordinate to the praise, and are only to be 
understood by the aid, of one dear Florentine maiden. 

112. I tell you truly that, as I strive more with this strange 
lethargy and trance in myself, and awake to the meaning and 
power of life, it seems daily more amazing to me that men 
such as these shoidd dare to play with the most precious 
truths (or the most deadly untruths), by which the whole 
human race listening to them oould be informed, ordeceii-ed ; 
— all the world their audiences for ever, with pleased ear, and 
passionate heart ; — and yet, to this submissive infinitude of 
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Bouls, and evermore succeeding and succeeding multitude, 
hungry for bread of life, they do but play upon sweetly modu- 
lated pipes ; with pompous nomenclature adorn the councils 
of hell ; touch a troubadour's guitar to the courses of the suns ; 
and fill the openings of eternity, before which prophets have 
veiled their bees, and which angels desire to look into, with 
idle puppets of their scholastic imagination, and melancholy 
lights of frantic faith in their lost mortal love. 

Is not this a mystery of life 1 

113. But more. We have to remember tliat tliese two great 
I«achera were both of them warped in their temper, and 
thwartoil in their search for truth. They were men of intel- 
lectual war, unable, through darkness of controversy, or stress 
of personal grief, to discern where their own ambition modi- 
fied their utterances of the moral law ; or their own agony 
mingled with their anger at its violation. But greater men 
than these have been — innocenl^hearted^too great for con- 
test. Men, like Homer aud Shakespeare, of so unrecognized 
personohty, that it disappears in future ages, and becomes 
ghostly, hke the tradition of a lost heatheu god. Men, there- 
fore, to whose unolfended, uncondemning sight, the whole of 
human nature i-eveals itself in a pathetic weakness, with which 
they will not strive ; or in mournful and ti-ansitory strength, 
which they dare not praise. Ajid all I'agan and Christian 
civilization thus becomes subject to them. It does not laattef 
how little, or how much, any of us have read, either of Homer 
or Shakespeare : everything round »a, in substance, or iu 
thought, has been moulded by them. All Greek gentlemen 
were educated under Homer. All Roman gentlemen, by 
Qreek literature. All Italian, and French, and English gen- 
tlemen, by Roman Ut«rature, and by its principles. Of the 
scope of Shakespeare, I will say only, tliat the intellectual 
tneaaure of every man since born, in the domains of creative 
thought, may be assigned to him, according to the degree in 
which he has been taught by Shakespeare. Well, what do 
these two men, centres of moral intelligence, dehver to us of 
conviction respecting what it most behoves that intelligence 
What is their hope; their crown of rejoicing? 
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115. But what, theu, is the meessge to ns of oor own poet, 
and searcher of hearts. aft«r fifteen bondred years of Chris- 
tian faith have been nambered oTer the gisTes of men? Are 
hix wonle tnore cheerful than the heathen's — is his h<^ 
more iii--ar — liis trust more sure — his reading of fate more 
happy? Ah, no 1 He differs from the Heathen poet chiefly 
in tbb — that he recognizes, for deliTerance, no goda nigh at 
hand ; and that, by petty chance — by momentary folly — by 
broken message — by fool's tjTanny — or traitor's snare, the 
strongest and most righteous ore brought to their rain, and 
[wriah without word of hope. He indeed, as part of his ren- 
doriiig of character, a»cribes the power and modesty of habit- 
ual ilovfition, to tlie gentle and the just. The death-bed of 
Kathariue in bright with vision of augeW ; and the great sol- 
dkr-king, standiug by his few dead, acknowledges the prea- 
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ence of the hand that can save alike b; many or bj few. But 
observe that frDin thoae who with deepest spirit, meditate, 
and with deepest passion, mourn, there are no such words aa 
tliese ; nor iu their hearts are any such consolations. Instead 
of the perpetual Bcnse of the helpful presence of the Deity, 
which, through all heathen tradition, ia the source of heroic 
Rfrength, in battle, in exile, and in the valley of the shadow 
of death, we find only in the great Christian poet, the con- 
sciousness of a moral law, through which " the gods are just, 
and of our pleosaut vices make inatrumcuta to scourge us ; " 
and of tlie resolved arbitration of the destinies, that conclude 
into precision of doom what we feebly and blindly began ; 
and force us, when oiu' indiscretion serves us, and our deep- 
est plots do pall, to the confession, that "there's a divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough hew them how we will," 

Is not this a mystery of life? 

116. Be it so then. About this human life that is to be, 
or that is, the wise rehgious men tell us nothing that we can 
trust ; and the wise contemplative men, nothing that can give 
us peace. But there is yet a third class, to whom we may 
turn — the wise practical men. Wo hare sat at the feet of the 
]X)etB who sang of heaven, and they have told us their dreania 
We have hstened to the poets who sang of earth, and they 
have chanted to us dirges, and words of despair. But there 
ia one class of men more : — men, not callable of vision, nor 
sensitive to sorrow, but firm of purpose — practised in busi- 
ness : learned in all that can bo, (hy handling,^) known. 
Men whoae hearts and hopes are wholly in this present world, 
from whom, therefore, we may surely learn, at least, how, at 
present, conveniently to live in it. What will thei/ say to us, 
or show us by example ? These kings— these councillors — 
these statesmen and builders of kingdoms — these capitalists 
and men of business, who weigh the earth, and the dust of 
it, in a balance. They know the world, surely ; and what is 
the mystery of Ufe to us, is none to them. They can surely 
show us how to live, while we live, and to gather out of the 
present world what is best. 
^ Xn. I think I can best tell you their answer, by telling you 
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0. dream I had once. For though I am no poet, I have dreams 
sometimes :— I dreamed I was at a child's May-day party, in 
which every means of entertainment Lad been provided for 
them, by a wiae and kind hoat. It was in a stately house, 
with beautiful gardens attached to it ; and the chiltlren hud 
been set free in the rooms and gardens, with no care what- 
ever but how to pass their afternoon rejoicingly. They did 
not, indeed, know much about wliat was to happen neit 
day ; and some of them, I thought, were a little frightened, 
because there was a chance of their being sent to a new school 
where there were esaniinatious ; but they kept the thoughU 
of that out of their heads as well as they could, and resolved 
to enjoy themselves. The house, I said, was in a beautiful gar- 
den, and in the garden were all kinds of flowers ; sweet gnwsy 
banks for rest ; and smooth lawns for play ; and pleasant 
streams and woo<1b ; and rouky places for climbing. And the 
children were happy for a little while, but presently tliey 
separated themselves into parties; and then each party de- 
clared, it would have a piece of the garden for it^ own, and that 
none of the others should have anything to do with that piece. 
Next, they quarrelled violently, which pieces they would have ; 
and at last the boys took up the thing, as boys should do, 
"practically," and fought in the flower-beds till there was 
hardly a flower left standing ; then they trampled down each 
other's bits of the garden out of spite ; and the girls cried till 
they could cry no more ; and so they all lay down at last 
breathless in the ruin, and waited for the time when they 
were to be token home in the evening.* 

118. Meanwhile, the children iu the house had been making 
themselves happy also in their manner. For them, there bad 
been provided every kind of indoors pleasure : there was 
music for them to dance f« ; and the library was open, with 
all manner of amusing books ; and there was a museum, full 
of the most curious shells, and animals, and birds ; and there 

s a workshop, with lathes and carpenter's tools, for the in- 

I have soniL-tiinvB been aekud what Ili<» mtans. I Intended it toset 
ll the vlsdnra of men in war conl^nditi)' for kingdoms, and what UA- 
FB to Ml furtU their wisdom iu pokce, oantending foe wealth. 
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geoious boys ; and there were pretty fantastic dresses, for tho 
girls to dress in ; and there were microscopes, and kaleido- 
scopes ; and whatever toys a child could fancy ; and a table, 
in the dining-room, loaded with everything nice to eat. 

But, in the midst of all this, it struck two or three of the 
more " practical " children, that they would hke some of the 
broBS-headed nails that studded the chaira ; and bo they set to 
work to pul] them out. Presently, tho othere, who were read- 
ing, or looking at shells, took a fancy to do the like ; and, in 
a little while, all the children, nearly, were spraining their fin- 
gers, in p ullin g out brass-headed nails. With all that they 
could pull out, they were not satisfied ; and then, everybody 
wanted some of somebody else's. And at last the really prac • 
tical and sensible ones deelai-ed, tliat nothing was of any real 
consequence, that afternoon, except to get plenty of brass- 
headed nails ; and that the books, and the c^es, and the mi- 
croscopes were of no use at all in themselves, but only, if they 
could be eschanged for nail-heads. And, at last they began 
to fight for nail-heads, as the others fought for the bits of 
gnrden. Only here and there, a despised one shi-ank away 
into a comer, and tried to get a little quiet with a book, in 
the midst of the noise ; but all the practical ones thought of 
nothing else but counting nail-heads all the afternoon — even 
though they knew they would not be allowed to carry so much 
as one brass knob away with them. But no — it was—" who 
has most nails ? I have a hundred, and you have fifty ; or, I 
have a thousand and you have two. I must hare as many ns 
you before I leave the house, or I cannot ^wssibly go home in 
peace." At last, they made so much noise that I awoke, and 
thought to myself, "What a false dream that is, of children." 
The child is the father of the man ; and wiser. Children 
never do such foolish things. Only men da 

119. But there is yet one last class of persons to be inter- 
rogated. The wise religious men we have asked in vain ; the 
wise contemplative men, in vain ; tho wise worldly men, in 
vain. But there is another group yet. In the midst of this 
vanity of empty religion— of tragic contemplation — of wrath- 
ful and wretched ambition, and dispute for dust, there is yet 
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one great group of persons, by whom all these dieputers live 
— the persons who have determined, or have had it by ft 
beneficent Providence determined for them, that they will do 
something useful ; that whatever may be prepared for them 
hereafter, or happen to them here, they will, at least, deserve 
the food that God gives them by winning it honourably ; and 
that, however fallen from the purity, or far from the peace, 
of Eden, they will carry out the duty of human dominion, 
though they have lost its felicity ; and dress and keep the 
wilderness, though they no more can dress or keep the 
garden. 

These, — hewers of wood, and drawers of water — these bent 
uuder burdens, or torn of scourges — these, that dig and 
weave— that plant and build ; workers in wood, and in 
marble, and in iron — by whom all food, clothing, habitation, 
furniture, and means of delight are produced, for themselves, 
and for all men Iwside ; men, whose deeds are good, though 
their words may be few ; men, whose hves are serviceable, 
be they never bo short, and worthy of honour, be they never 
so humble ; — from these, surely at least, we may receive some 
clear message of teaching : and pierce, for an instant, into 
the mystery of life, and of its arts. 

120. Yea ; from these, at last, we do receive a lesson. But 
I grieve to say, or rather — for that is the deeper truth of the 
matter — I rejoice to say— this message of theirs can only be 
received by joining them — not by thinking about them. 

You sent for me to talk to you of art ; and I have obeyed 
you in coming. But the main thing I have to tell you is, — 
that art must not be talked about The fact that there is 
talk about it all, signifies that it is ill done, or cannot be 
done. No true painter ever speaks, or ever has spoken, 
much of his art. The greatest speak nothing. Even Bej'- 
uolds is no exception, for he wrote of all that he could not 
himself do, and was utterly silent respecting all that he him- 
self did. 

The moment a man can really do his work, he becomes 
speechless about it. All words ]>ecome idle to him — all theo- 
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121. Does a bird need to theorize about building its neBt, 
or bo&fit of it when built? All good work ie essentially done 
that wBj — witltout hesitation, without difficulty, without boast- 
ing ; and in the doers of the best, there is an inner and invol- 
untary power which approximates lit«rally to the instinct of 
an animal — nay, I am certain that in the most perfect human 
artists, reason does not fluj>ersede instinct, but is added to an 
instinct as much more divine than that of the lower animals 
as the human body is more beautiful than theirs ; that a great 
singer sings not with less instinct thou the nightingale, but 
with more — only more various, applicable, and governable ; 
that a great architect does not build with less instinct than the 
beaver or the bee, but with more- — with an innaf« cunning of 
proportion that embraces all beauty, and a divine ingenuity of 
skill that improvises all construction. But be that as it may 
- — be the instinct less or more than that of inferior animals — 
like or unlike theii-a, still tlie human ai-t is dependent on that 
first, and then upon an amount of practice, of science, — and of 
imagination disciphned by thought, which the true possessor 
of it knows to be incommunicable, and the true critic of it, 
inexpUcable, except through long process of laborious years. 
That journey of life's conquest, in which hills over hills, and 
Alps on Alps arose, and sank.— do you think you can make 
another trace it painlessly, by talking ? Why, you cannot even 
carry us up an Alp, by talking. You can guide us up it, 
step by step, no otherwise — even so, best silently. You 
girls, who have been among the hills, know how the bad guide 
chatters and gesticulates, and it is " put your foot here," and 
" mind Low you balance yourself there ; " but the good guide 
walks on quietly, without a word, only with his eyes on you 
when need is, and bis arm like an iron bar, if need be. 

122. In that slow way, also, art can be taught — if you 
have faith in your guide, and will let his aim be to you as an 
iron bar when need is. But in what teacher of art have you 
such faith ? Certainly not in me ; for, as I told you at first, 
1 know well enough it is only because you think I can talk, 
not because you think I know my business, that you let me 
speak to you at alL If I were to tell you anything that seemed 
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til you Btnuige, you would not believe it, and yet it would onJy 
be iu tilling you strange thiugs that I could be of oae to yuu. 
1 could be of greBt u»e to you — infinite use, with brief aajiug, 
if you would hcliere it ; but you would not, just because Uie 
thing that would be of r«&l use would displease you. Yoa 
are all wild, for instance, with admiration of Gustave Dor^. 
Well, suppose I were to tell yoa in the strongest terms I couIJ 
use, that Uustave Dore'a art was bad— bad, not in wcaliiiea^ 
— not in failure,^but bad with dreadful power — the power o) 
the Furieii and the Harpies mingled, enraging, and poUntiiig: 
that BO long as you looked at it, no perception of pure or 
beautiful art was possible for you. Suppose I were to tetl 
you that ! What would be the use ? WoiUd you loot at Gu*- 
tave Dort; leaa? tEather more, I fancy. On the other hand, 
I could soon put you into good humour with me, if I chose. 
I know well enough what you like, and how to praise it lo 
your better liking. 1 could talk to you about moonlight, and 
twilight, and Bjiring flowers, and autumn leaves, and the Ma- 
donnas of Kaphael — how motherly 1 and the Sibyls of Michael 
Augelo — how majeatic ! and the saints of Augelico — how 
pious 1 and the Cherubs of Correggio — how delicious ! Old 
as I am, I could play you a tune on the harp yet, that you woidd 
dauce to. But neither you nor I should be a bit the better 
or wiser ; or, if we were, our increased wisdom could be of 
no practical effect. For, indeed, tlie arte, as regards teach- 
ableness, differ from the sciences also in this, that their power 
is founded not merely on facts which can be communicated, 
but on dispositions which require to be create<L Art is 
neither to be achieved by effort of thinking, nor explained by 
accuracy of speaking. It is the instinctive and necessary re- 
sult of powers which can only be developed through the mind 
of successive generations, and which finally burst into life 
tmder social couditious as slow of growth as the faculties they 
regulate. Whole feras of mighty history are summed, and the 
paBsions of dead myriads are concentrated, in the existence of 
a noble art ; and if that noble art were among us, we should 
feel it and rejoice ; not caring in the least to hear lectures on 
it ; and since it is not among us, be assured we have to go 
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liock to the root of it, or, at least, to the place wliere tlie 
stock of it is jet alive, and the bi-auclies Iwgan to die. 

123. And now, maj I have your [Mirdon for pointing out, 
partly with reference to matters which ore at this time of 
greater moment than the arts — that if we undertook Buch 
recession to the ntal germ of national arts that have decayed, 
we should find a more singular arrest of their power in Ire- 
land than in ajiy other European couutrj-. For in the eighth 
century, Ireland possessed a school of art in her manuscripts 
and Bculpture, which, in many of its qualitieB — apparently 
in aU essential qualities of decorative inveutioD — was quite 
without rival ; seeming as if it might have advanced to tlie 
highest triumphs in ai'chitecture and in painting. But there 
was one fatal flaw in ita nature, by which it was stayed, and 
stayed with a conspicuousness of pause to which there is nc. 
parallel ; so that, long ago, in tracing the pi-ogresa of Euro- 
pean schools from infancy to strength, I chose for the stu- 
dents of Kensington, in a lecture since published, two charac- 
teristic examples of early art, of equal skill ; but in the one 
case, skill which was progressive — in the other, skill which 
was at pause. In the one case, it was work receptive of cor- 
rection — hungry for correction — and in the other, work which 
inherently rejected correction, I chose for them a corrigible 
Eve, and an incoiTigible Angel, and I giieve to say that the 
incorrigible Angel was also an Irish angel I • 

124. And the fatal difiei'eDce lay wholly in this. In both 
pieces of art there was an equal falling short of the needs of 
fact ; but the Lombordic Eve knew she was in the wrong, and 
the Irish Angel thought himself all right. The eager Lom- 
bordic sculptor, though firmly insisting on his childish idea, 
yet showed in the irregular broken touches of the features, 
and the imperfect struggle for softer lines in the form, a per- 
ception of beauty and law that he could not render ; there 
was the strain of effort, under conscious imperfection, in 
every line. But the Irish missal -painter had drawn his angel 
with no sense of failure, in happy complacency, and put red 
dots into the palms of each hand, and rounded the eyes into 

'SwThe Tiro Piithx, p. 27. 
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perfect circles, and, I regret to any, left the mouth out alto- 
gether, with perfect satisfaction to himself. 

125. May I without offeuce ask you to coiisider whether 
this mode of arrest in ancient Irisli art may not he indicative 
of points of chai-acter which even yet, iu some meosm-e, ar- 
rest your national power 'i I have seen much of Irish char- 
acter, and have watched it closely, for I have also much 
loved it. And I think the foi-m of failure to which it is most 
liable is this, that being generous-hearted, and wholly intend- 
ing always to do right, it does not attend to the extei-nol laws 
of right, but thinks it must necessarily do right because it 
means to do so, and therefore does wTong without finding it 
out ; and then when the consequences of ita wrong come 
upon it, or upon others connected with it, it cannot conceive 
that the wrong is iu anywise of its causing or of its doing, 
but fiiea into wrath, and a strange agony of deaire for jus- 
tice, as feeling itself wholly innocent, which leads it fiirther 
astray, until there is nothing that it is not capable of doing 
with a good conscience. 

126. But mind, I do not mean to say that, in paat or pres- 
ent relations between Ireland and England, you have been 
wrong, and we right. Far from that, I believe tliat in all 
great questions of principle, and in all details of administra- 
tion of law, you have been usually right, and we wrong ; 
sometimes in misunderstanding you, sometimes in resolute 
iniquity to you. Nevertheless, in all disputes between states, 
though the strongest is nearly always mainly in the wrong, 
the weaker is often so in a minor degree ; and I think we 
sometimes admit the possibihty of our being in error, and 
you never do. 

127. And now, returning to the broader question wluit 
these arts and labours of life have to teach us of its mystery, 
this is the first of their lessons — that the more beautiful the 
ai-t, the more it is essentially the work of people who feel 
ihemsdveK m-ong ;— who are striving for the fulfilment of a 
law, and the grasp of a lovehuess, which they have not yet 
attained, which they feel even farther and farther from at- 
taining, the more they strive for it. And yet, in stilt deeper 
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sense, it ia tlie work of people who know also that they are 
right The very sense of inevitable error from their purpose 
marks the periectness of that purpose, imd the continued 
sense of fiiilure aiisea from the continaed opening of the ejea 
more clearly to all the sacredest laws of truth. 

128. This is one lesson. The second is ii very plain, and 
greatly precious one, namely : — that whenever the arts and 
labours of life are fulfilled in this spirit of striving against 
misrule, and doing whatever we have to do, honourably and 
perfectly, they iuvuriably bring happiness, an much as seems 
possible to the nature of man. In all other paths, by which 
that happiness is pursued, there is disappointment, or de- 
struction : for ambition and for passion there is no rest^no 
fruition ; the fairest pleasures of youth perish in a darkness 
greater than their past light ; and the loftiest and purest love 
too often does but infiame the cloud of life with endless fire 
of pain. But, ascending from lowest to highest, through 
everj- scale of human industry, that industry worthily fol- 
lowed, gives peace. Ask the labourer in the field at the 
forge, or in the mine ; ask the patient, deh ate h 1 a 't 
san, or the strong-armed, fiery-hearted work u I ze an 1 
in marble, and with the colours of light ; and n u f these 
who are ti-ue workmen, will ever tell you that th y ha e 
found the law of heaven nn unkind one— that m the sweat of 
their face they should eat bread, till thej return to the 
ground ; nor that they ever found it an unrewarded obe- 
dience, if, indeed, it was rendered faithfully to the com- 
mand — " Whatsoever thy hand findeth ia do^do it with 
thy might " 

129. These are the two great and constant lessons which 
our labourers teach us of the mystery of life. But there is 
another, and a sadder one, which they cannot teach us, witich 
we must read on their tombstones. 

"Do it with thy might." There have been myriads upon 
myriads of human creatures who have obeyed this law — who 
have put every breath and nerve of their beijig into its tofl — 
who have devoted every hour, and exhausted every facnl^ — 
who have bequeathed their unaccomphshed thoughts at death 
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— who being dead, have yet spoken, by mftjesty of memory, 
and strength of example. And, at last, what has all this 
" Might " of humanity n«comphshed, in six thousand years of 
labour and Borrow? What haa it done? Take the three 
chief occupations and arts of men, one by one, and count their 
achievements. Begin with the first — the lord of them all — 
agriculture. Six thousand years have passed since we were 
set to till the ground, from which we were taken. How much 
of it is tilled ? How much of that which is, wisely or weD? 
In the very centre and chief garden of Europe — where the 
two forms of parent Christianity have had their fortresses — 
where the noble CatholicB of the Forest Cantons, and the 
noble Protestauts of the Vaudois valleys, have maintained, for 
dateless ages, their faiths and hberties — there the tmchecked 
Alpine rivers yefc run wild in devastation : and the marshes, 
which a few hundred men could redeem with a year's labour, 
stUl blast their helpless inhnhitauts into fevered idlotuun. 
Tliat is so, in the centre of EurojM I While, on the near 
coast of Airica, once the Oanlen of tlie Hesperides, an Arab 
woman, but a few sunsets since, ate her child, for famina 
And, with all the treasures of the East at our feet, we, in our 
own dominion, could not find a few grains of rice, for a peo- 
ple that asked of us no more ; but stood by, and saw five 
hundred thousand of them perish of hunger. 

130. Then, after agriculture, the art of kings, take the 
next head of human arts — weaving ; the art of queens, hon- 
oured of all noble Heathen women, in the person of their 
virgin goddess^honoured of all Hebrew women, by the word 
of their wisest king — " She layeth her hands to the spindle, 
and her hands hold the distaff : she stretcheth out her hand 
to the poor. She is not afraid of the snow for her household, 
for aU her household are clothed with scarlet. She maketh 
herself covering of tapestry, her clothing is sillt and purple. 
She maketh fine Hnen, and selleth it, and delivereth girdles to 
the merchant" What have we done in all these thousands of 
years with this bright art of Greek maid and Christian 
matron ? Six thousand years of weaving, and have we learned 
to weave ? Might not every naked wall have been purple 
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with tapestry, and every feeble breast fenced with sweet 
coiouro from the cold ? What have we done ? Our fingers 
fire too few, it seems, to twist together some poor covering 
for our botlies. Wo set our streams to work for us, aud 
choke the air with fire, to turn our spinning- wheels — and, — 
are we yel clotlied f Are not the streets of the capitals of 
Europe foul with the sale of cast clouts and rotten rags ? Is 
not the beauty of your sweet children left in wretchedness 
of disgrace, while, with better honour, nature clothes the 
brood of the bird in its nest, and the suckling of the wolf in 
her den ? And does not every winter's snow robe what you 
have not robed, aud shroud what you have not shrouded ; and 
every winter's wind bear up to heaven its wasted souls, to 
witness against you hereafter, by the voice of their Christ,^ 
" I was naked, and ye clothed nie not ? " 

131. Lastly — take the Art of Building— the strongest — 
proudest — most orderly — most enduring of the arts of man, 
that, of which the produce is in the surest manner accumula- 
tive, and need not perish, or be replaced ; but if once well 
done, n'ill stand more strongly than the unbalanced rocks — 
more prevalently than the crurabUng hills. Tlie art which is 
associated with all civic pride and sacred principle ; with 
which men record their power — satisfy their enthusiasm — 
make sure their defence — define and make dear their habita- 
tion. And, in six thousand years uf liuildiug. wliat have we 
done? Of the greater pai-t of all that skill and strength. 
HO vestige is left, but fallen stones, that encumber the fields 
and impede the streams. But, from this waste of disorder, 
and of time, and of rage, what is left to us? Constructive 
and progressive creatures, tliat we are, with ruhng brains, and 
forming hands, capable of fellowship, and thirsting for fame, 
can we not contend, ui comfort, witli the insects of the forest, 
or, in achievement, with the worm of the sea. The white surf 
rages in vain against the ramparts built by poor atoms ot 
scarcely nascent life ; but only ridges of formless ruin mark 
the places where once dwelt our noblest multitudes. The ant 
and the moth have cells for each of their young, but our ht- 
tle ones lie in festering heaps, in homes that consume them 
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like graves ; and night hy night, from the corners of our 
streets, rises up the cry of the homeless—" I was a stranger, 
and ye took me not in." 

132. Must it be always thus? Is our Ufe for ever to be 
without profit— without possession? Shall the strength of ita 
generations be aa baiTen as death ; or cast away their labour, 
as the wild figtree casta her untimely figs? Is it all a dream 
then — the desire of the eyes and the pride of life — or, if it be, 
might we not live in nobler dream than this? The poeta and 
prophets, the wise men, and the scribes, though they have 
told us nothing about a life to come, have told ua much about 
the hfe that is now. They have had- — they also, — their 
dreams, and we have laughed at them. They have dreamed 
of mercy, and of justice ; they have dreamed of peace and 
good-will ; they have dreamed of labour undiaappointed, and 
of rest imdisturbed ; they liave dreamed of fulness in harvest, 
and overflowing in store ; they have dreamed of wisdom in 
council, and of providence in law ; of gladness of parents, and 
strength of children, and glory of grey hairs. And at these 
visions of theirs we have mocked, and held them for idle and 
vain, unreal and unaccompHsliable. What have we accfini- 
phshed with our realities ? Is this what lias come of our 
worldly wiadom, tried against their folly? this our mightiest 
possible, against their impotent ideal ? or have we only wan- 
dered among the spectra of a baser felicity, and cliased phan- 
toms of the tombs, instead of visions of the Almighty; and 
walked after the imaginations of our evil hearts, instead of 
after the counsels of Eternity, until our lives — not in the litc- 
ness of the cloud of heaven, but of the smoke of hell — have 
become " as a vapour, that appeareth for a little time, and 
then vanisheth away ? " 

133. Does it vanish then? Are you sure of that? — sure, 
that the nothingness of the grave will be a rest from this 
troubled nothingness ; and that the coiling shallow, which 
diaquieta itself in vain, cannot change into the smoke of the 
torment that ascends for over ? Will any answer that they 
are sure of it, and that there is no fear, nor hope, nor desire, 
nor labour, whither they go ? Be it so ; will you not, then, 
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make as sure of the life, that now ia, as you are of the Death 
that is to come? Your hearts are wholly in this world — will 
you not give them to it wisely, as well as perfectly? And 
see, firat of all, that you have hearts, and sound hearts, too, to 
give. Because you have no heaven to look for, is that any 
reason that you should remain ignorant of this wonderful and 
infinite earth, which is firmly and instantly given you in pos- 
session ? Although your days are numbered, and the follow- 
ing darkness sure, is it necessary that you should share the 
degradation of the brute, because you are condemned to its 
mortality ; or hve the life of the moth, and of the worm, be- 
cause you are to companion them in the dust ? Not so ; we 
may have but a few thousands of days to spend, perhaps hun- 
dreds only^perhnps tens ; nay, the longest of our time and 
best, looked back on, will be but as a moment, as the twink- 
Ung of an eye ; still, we are men, not insects ; we are living 
spirits, not passing clouds. " He maketh the winds His mea- 
songers ; the momentary fire, His minister ; " and shall we do 
less than tkege f Let us do the work of men while we bear 
the form of tliem ; and, as we snatch our narrow portion of 
time out of Eternity, snatch also our narrow inheritance of 
passion out of Immortality — even though our lives 6c as a 
vapour, that appeareth for a little time, and then vonisheth 

134. But there are some of you who believe not this — who 
think this cloud of life has no such close — that it is to fioat, 
revealed and illumined, upon the floor of heaven, in the day 
when He cometh with clouds, and every eye shall see Him. 
Some day, you believe, within these five, or ten, or twenty 
years, for every one of us the judgment will be set, and the 
books opened. If tliat be true, far more tlian that must !« 
true. Is there but one day of judgment ? Why, for us every 
day is a <Iay of judgment — every day ia a Dies Ine, and writes 
its irrevocable verdict in the flame of its "West. Think you 
that judgment waits till the doors of the grave are opened ? 
It waits at the doors of your houses — it waits at the comera 
of your streets ; we are in the midst of judgment — the insects 
^^^JbsX we crush are our judges — the moments we fret away are 
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our judges — the elenteutfi that foed ub, judge, as thev mio- 
iBt«r — aud the pleasures that deceive us, judge as thej m- 
dulge. Let us, for our lives, do the work of Men while we 
bear the Form ot them, if indeed those lives are N<A as a 
vapour, and do J\W vanisli away. 

135. "The work of men" — and what in that? Well, we 
may any of us know vei^ quickly, on the condition of being 
wholly ready to do it. But many ot us are for the most part 
thinking, not of what we are to do, but of what we are to get ; 
and the best of us ore sunk into the eio of Ananias, and it is 
a mortal one — we want to keep back part of the price ; and we 
continunliy talk of taking up our cross, as if the only harm in 
a cross was the iceighl of it — as if it was oiily a thing to be 
carried, instead of to be — crucified upon. " They that are 
His have crucified the fiesh, with the affections and lusts." 
Does that mean, think you, that in time of national distress, 
of religious trial, of crisis for every interest and hope of 
humanity—none of lis will cease jesting, none cense idling, 
uoue put themselves to any wliolesome work, none take tio 
much as a fag of lace off their footman'M coats, to save the 
world ? Or does it rather mean, that they are ready to leave 
houses, lands and kindreds — yes, and life, if need be '! Life ! 
— some of US are ready enough to throw that away, joyless as 
we have made it Tint " iflatioii in Life" — how many of us 
are ready to quit Ihatf Is it not always the great objection, 
where there is question of finding something useful to do — 
" We cannot leave our stations in Life ? " 

Those of us who really cannot — that is to say, who can only 
maintain themselves by continuing in some business or 
salaried office, have aheady something to do ; and all that 
they have to see to, is that they do it honestly and with all 
their might. But with most people who use that apology, 
"remaining in the station of life to which Providence has 
called them," means keeping all the c-arriages, and all the 
footmen and large houses they can possibly pay for ; and, 
once for all, I say that if ever Providence ilid put them into 
stations of that sort— which is not at all a matter of certainty 
—Providence is just now very distinctly calling them out 
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again. Levi's atatioa in life wns the receipt of custom ; and 
Peter's, the sliore of (Jalilee ; and Paul's, the ante-chambers of 
the High Prieet, — which " station in life " each had to leave, 
with brief notice. 

And, ^\'Iiatever our station in life may he, at this crisis, 
those of us who mean to fulfill our duty ought, first, to live 
on as bltle as we can ; and, secondly, to do all the wholesome 
work for it we can, and to spend all we can spare in doing all 
the sui-e good wo can. 

And sure good is first in feeding people, then in dressing 
people, then in lodging people, and lastly in rightly pleas- 
ing people, with arts, or sciences, or any other subject of 
thought. 

136. I say first in feeding ; and, once for all. do not let 
yourselves be deceived by any of the common talk of "in- 
discriminate charity." The order to us is not to feed the de- 
serving hungry, nor the industrious hungry, nor the amiable 
(ind weU-intentioned hungrj-, but simply to feed the hungrj-. 
It is (juite true, infallibly true, that if any man will not work, 
neither should be eat — think of that, and every time you sit 
down to your dinner, ladies and gentlemen, say solemnly, 
before you nsk a blessing, " How much work have I done to- 
day for my dinner ? " But the proper way to enforce that 
order on those below you, as well aa on yourselves, is not to 
leave vagabonds and honest people to starve together, but very 
distinctly to discern and seize your vagabond ; and shut your 
vagabond up out of honest peojile's way, and verj- sternly than 
see that, until he has worked, be does not eat. But the first 
thing is to be sure you have the food to give; and, therefore, 
to enforce the organization of vast activities in agriculture and 
in commerce, for the production of the wholesomest food, and 
proper storing and distribution of it, so that no famine shall 
anymore be possible among civilized beings. There is plenty 
of work in this business alone, and at once, for any number 
of people who like to engage in it 

137. Secondly, dressing people — that is to say, urging every 
one within reach of your influence to be always neat and 

in, and giving tbem means of being so. In so far as they 
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absolutely refuse, you must give up the effort with respect to 
tbem, only taking care that no children within your sphere of 
influence shall any more be brought up with such habits ; nnd 
that every person who is willing to dress with propriety shall 
have eucouragement to do so. And the first absolutely neces- 
8^ step towards thia is the gradual adoption of a consistent 
dress for different ranks of persona, so that their rank shall be 
known by their dress ; and the reutriction of the changes of 
fashion within certain limits. All which appears for tlie 
present quite impossible ; but it is only so far as even difficult 
as it is difficult to conciuer our vanity, frivolity, and desire to 
appear what we are not. And it is not, nor ever shall be, 
creed of mine, that these mean and shallow vices are UBOon- 
querable by Christian women. 

138. And then, tliirdly, lodging people, which you may 
think should have been put first, but I put it third, because 
we must feed and clothe people where we find them, and 
lodge them afterwards. And providing lodgment for them 
means a great deal of vigorous legislation, and cutting down 
of vested interests that stand in the way, and after that, or 
before that, so far as we can get it, thorough sanitary and 
remedial action in the houses that we have ; and then the 
building of more, strongly, beautifully, and in groups of 
limited extent, kept in proportion to their streams, and 
walled round, so that there may be no festering and wretched 
suburb anywhei-e, but clean and busy street within, and the 
open country without, vrith a \xM of beautiful garden and 
orchard round the walls, bo that from any part of the city 
perfectly fresh air and grass, and sight of far horizon might 
be reachable in a few minutes' walk. This the final aim ; but 
in immediate action every minor and iMssible good to be 
instantly done, when, and as, we can ; roofs mended that 
have holes in them — fences patched that have gaps in them — 
walls buttressed that totter — and floors propped that shake ; 
cleanliness and order enforced with our own hands and eyes, 
till we are breathless, every day. And all the fine arts will 
healthily follow. I myself have washed a flight of stone stairs 
all down, with bucket and broom, in a Savoy iuu, where they 
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hatlTi't wafihed their stairs trinPe they first went up them ? ami 
J never made a better sketch than that afternoon. 

130. These, then, are the three 6rst needs of ciTiUzod life ; 
and the law for every Christian man and woman is, that they 
aliftll be in direct service towards one of these three needs, as 
far as is consistent with their own special occupation, and if 
they have no special business, then wholly in one of these 
ser\ices. And out of such exertion in plain duty all other 
good will come ; for in this direct contention with material 
evil, you will find out the real nature of all evil ; you will dis- 
cern by tlie various kinds of resistance, what is really the 
fault and main aiitagooisui to good ; also you will find the 
most unespected helps and profound lessons given, and truths 
will come thus down to us which the speculation of all our 
Uves would never have raised us up to. You will find ueai'ly 
every educational problem solved, as soon as you truly want 
to do something ; everj-body will become of use in their own 
fittest way, and will learn what is beat for them to know in 
that use. Competitive examination will then, and not till 
then, be wholesome, because it will be daily, and calm, and 
in practice ; and on these familiar (u-ts, and minute, but cer- 
tain and serviceable knowledges, will be surely edified and 
sustained the greater art^ and splendid theoretical sciences. 
140, But much more than this. On such holy and simple 
practice will be founded, indeed, at last, an infallible religion. 
The greatest of all the mysteries of life, and the most terrible, 
is the coiTuption of even the sincerest religion, which is not 
daily founded on rational, effective, humble, and helpful 
action. Helpful action, observe ! for there is just one law, 
which obeyed, keeps all reUgions pure— forgotten, makes 
them all false. Whenever in any religious faith, dark or 
bright, we allow our minds to dwell upon the points in which 
we diflfer from other people, we are wrong, and in the devil's 
[lower. That is the essence of the Pharisee's thanksgiving — 
" Lord, I thank thee that I am not as other men are." At 
every moment of our hves we should be trying to find out. 
not in what we differ with other people, but in what we agree 
, with them ; and the moment we find we can agree as to any- 
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thing that should be done, kind or good, (and who but foola 
couldn't ?) then do it ; push at it togetlier ; you can't quarrel 
in a eide-by-side puah ; but the moment that even the best 
men stop pushing, and begin talking, they mistake their pug- 
nacity for piety, and it's all over. I will not speak of Uie 
Crimea which in past times have been committed in the name 
of Christ, nor of the follies which ore at this liour held to be 
consistent with obedience to Him ; but I will speak of the 
morbid corruption and waste of vital power in religious senti- 
ment, by which the pure strength of that which shotild be the 
guiding Boul of every nation, the splendour of its youthful 
manhood, and spotless hglit of its maidenhood, is averted or 
cast away. You may see continually girls who have never 
been taught to do a single useful thing thoroughly ; who can- 
not sew, who caunot cook, who cannot cast an account, nor 
prepare a medicine, whose whole life has been passed either 
in play or in pride ; you will find girls like these when they 
ai'e earnest-hearted, cast all their innate passion of rehgious 
spirit, which was meant by God to support them through the 
irksomeness of daily toil, into grievous and vain meditation 
over the meaning of the great Book, of which no syllable was 
ever yet to be ULderstoy<l but through a deed ; all the instinc- 
tive wisdom and mercy of their womanhood made vain, and 
the glory of their pure consciences wai'ped into fruitless agony 
concerning questions which the laws of common serviceable 
life would have either solved for them in an instant, or kept 
out of their way. Give such a girl any true work that will 
make her active in the dawn, and weary at night, ivith the 
consciousness that her fellow-creatures have indeed been the 
better for her day, and the jwwerlesa sorrow of her enthusiasm 
will transform itself into a majesty of radiant and beneficent 
peace. 

So with our youths. We once taught them to make Latin 
verses, and called them educated ; now we teach them to leap 
and to row, to hit a ball with a bat, and call them educated. 
Can they plow, can they sow, can they plant at the right time, 
or build with a steady hand? Is it the effort of their hves to 
be chaste, knightly, faithful, holy in thought, lovely in word 
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and deed ? Indeed it is, with some, nay with many, and the 
strength of England is in them, and the hope ; but we have 
to turn their courage from the toil of war to the toil of mercy ; 
and their intellect from dispute of words to discernment of 
things ; and their knighthood from the errantry of adventure 
to the state and fidelity of a kingly power. And then, indeed, 
shall abide, for them, and for us an incorruptible felicity, 
and an infallible religion ; shall abide for us Faith, no more to 
be assailed by temptation, no more to be defended by wrath 
and by fear ; — shall abide with us Hope, no more to be 
quenched by the years that overwhelm, or made ashamed by 
the shadows that betray ; shall abide for us, and with us, the 
greatest of these ; the abiding will, the abiding name, of our 
Father. For the greatest of these, is Charity. 



THE END. 



UNTO THIS LAST 

FOUR ESSAYS 

ON THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 

POLITICAL ECONOMY 



"FRIEND, I DO THEE NO WRONG. DID*ST NOT THOU AGREE WITH 
ME FOR A PENNY? TAKE THAT THINE IS, AND GO THY WAY. I WILL 
GIVE UNTO THIS LAST EVEN AS UNTO THEE." 



<i 



IF YE THINK GOOD, GIVE ME MY PRICE; AND IF NOT, FORBEAR. 



SO THEY WEIGHED FOR MY PRICE THIRTY PIECES OF SILVER.*' 



PEEFAOE. 



The four following eesavB were published eighteen months 
ago in the Cornhill Magazine, iind were reprobated in a violent 
manner, as fer as I could heitr, by most of the readers tbey 
met with. 

Not a whit the less, I believe them to be the best, that is to 
Bay, the truest, rightest-worded, and most serviceable things I 
have ever written ; and the last of them, having bad eepecial 
pains spent on it, is probably the beat I sbaU ever write. 

" This," the reader may reply, " it might be, yet not there- 
fore well written." Which, in no mock humility, admitting, 
I yet rest satisfied with the work, though with nothing elee 
that I have done ; and purposing shortly to follow out the 
subjects opened in these papers, as I may find leisure, I wish 
the introductory statements to be within the reach of any one 
who may care to refer to them. So I repubHsh the essays as 
they appeai'ed- One word only ia changed, correcting the es- 
timate of a weight ; and no word is added. 

Although, however, I find nothing to modify in these papers, 
it is matter of regret to me that the most startling of all the state- 
ments in them, — that respecting the necessity of the organizG- 
tion of labour, ivith fixed wages,— should have found its way into 
the first essay ; it being quite one of the least important, tliough 
by no means the least certain, of the positions to be defended. 
The real gist of these papers, their central meaning and aim, 
is to give, as I believe for the first time in plain English, — it 
has often been incidentally given iu good Greek by Plato and 
Xenophon, and good Latin by Cicero and Hoi-ace, — a logical 
definition of wk\i,th : such definition being absolutely needed 
, lor a basis of economical science. The most reputed essay 
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on thftt subject which has appeared in modem timea, after 
opening with the statement that " writers on political econ- 
omy profess to teaeh, or to investigate,* the nature of wealth," 
tlius follows up the declaration of its theeia^" Every one has 
a notion, sufficiently correct for common purposes, of what is 
meant by wealth." ..." It ia is no port of the design of this 
treatise to aim at metaphysicjil nicety of definition.!" 

Metaphysical nicety, we assuredly do not need ; but physi- 
ciii nicety, and logical accuracy, witli respect to a physical 
subject, we as assuredly do. 

Suppose the subject of inquiry, instead of being House law 
{Oikonomia), had been Star-law (Antronomia), and that, ignor- 
ing distinction between stars fixed and wandering, as here 
between wealth radiant and wealth reflective, the writer had 
begun thus : " Every one has a notion, sufficiently correct for 
common purposes, of what is meant by stars. Metaphysical 
nicety in the definition of a star is not the object of this treat- 
ise ; "^the essay so opened might yet have been far more true 
in its final statements, and a thousand-fold more serviceable 
to the navigat<>r, than nny treatise on wealth, which founds 
ita conclusions on the popular conception of wealth, can ever 
become to the economist. 



It was, therefore, the fijst object of these following papers 
to give an accurate and stable definition of wealth. Their 
second object was to show that the acquisition of wealth was 
finally possible only under certain moral conditions of society, of 
which quite the first was a belief in the existence and even, 
[or practical purposes, in the attainability of honesty. 

Without venturing to pronounce— since on such a matter 
human judgment is by no means conclusive — what is, or ia 
not, the noblest of God's works, we may yet admit so much 
of Pope's assertion as that an honest man is among His best 
works presently visible, and, as things stand, a somewhat rare 

* Which. ? for where iiiveatigiitioii is nectaEary, teaching ia impos- 
■Ible. 

t PrineipUi of J^itiaU Ecmtomy. By J. S. Slill, PreUminarj w 
marlcB, p 2. 
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one ; but not an incredible or miraculous work ; still lesa nu 
abnormal one. HoBeetj is not n disturbin^r force, wliicb de- 
raugea tlie orbita of economy ; but a conaiateut and command- 
ing force, by obedience to wliich— and by no other obedienco 
— tboae orbits can continue clear of chaos. 

It is true, I have soiuetiniea heard Pope condemned for the 
lowness, instead of the height, of his standard : — " Honesty ia 
indeed a respectable virtue ; but how much higher may men 
attain ! Shall nothing more bo asked of ua than that we be 
honest ? " 

For the present, good friends, nothing. It seems that in 
our aspirations to be more than that, we have to some extent 
lost sight of the propriety of being bo much as that ^\'^lat 
else we may have lost faith in, there shall be here no question ; 
but assuredly we have lost faith in common honesty, and in 
the working ix>wer of it. And this faith, with the facts on 
which it may rest, it is quite our tii'st business to recover and 
keep : not only believing, but even by experience assuring 
ourselves, that there are yet in the world men who can be re- 
strained from fraud otherwise than by the fear of losing em- 
ployment;* nay, that it is even accurately in proportion to 
the number of such men in any Stats, that the said State does 
gr can prolong its existence. 

To these two points, then, the following essays are mainly 
directed. The subject of the organization of labour ia only 
casually touched upon ; because, if we once can get a suffi- 
cient quantity of honesty in our captains, the organization of 
labour is easy, and will develop itself without quarrel or diffi- 
culty ; but if we cannot get honesty in our captains, the or- 
ganization of labour is for evermore impossible. 

The several conditions of its possibility I purpose to exam- 
ine at length in the sequel. Yet, lest the reader should be 
alarmed by the hints tbro^vn out during the following in- 
Testjgatiou of Srst principles, as if they were leading hiiu into 

* " Ilia effectual disciplina vliich is exercfsed over n iForkmrtD Is not 
thkt of hU eorporalion, but of his ciustoniBrs. It ia tlia ftnr of losing 
their enplojrmeut whiuli restraiua liia fraude, and carreuta liis uegU- 
geave." (Wealth ufSfatium, Book I. cliap. 10.) 
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unexpecterlly dangerouB ground, I will, for his better asBUP- 
Boce, state at once the worst of the political creed at which 1 
wish bim to arrive. 

1. Fu-at,— that there should be training schools for youth 
established, at Government cost,* and under Government 
discipline, over the whole country ; that every child bom in 
the country should, at the parent's wish, be permitted (and, 
in certain cases, be under penalty required) to pass through 
them ; and that, in the&e schools, the child should (with other 
minor pieces of knowledge hereafter to be considered) imper- 
atively be taught, with the l)eBt skill of teaching that ths 
country could produce, the following three things : — 

(a) the laws of health, and the exercises enjoined by them ; 
{I}) habits of gentleness and justice ; and 
(e) the calling by which he is to hve. 

2. Secondly, — that, in connection with these training 
schools, there should be estabhshetl, also entirely under Gov- 
ernment regulation, manufactories and workshops, for the 
production and sale of every necessary of hfe, and for the 
exercise of every useful art. And that, interfering no whit 
with private enterprise, nor setting any restraints or tax on 
private trade, but leaving both to do their best, and beat the 
Government if they coidd, — there should, at these Govern- 
ment manufactories and shops, be autjjoritaUvely good and 
exemplary work done, and pure and true substance sold ; so 
that a man could be sure, if he chose to pay the Government 
price, that he got for hia money bread that was bread, ale 
that was ale, and work that was work, 

3. Thirdly, ^thftt any man, or woman, or boy, or girl, out 
of employment, should be at once received at the nearecit 

• It will probablj be inquired hj nuar-iigliled pereons, ool at wlul 
fluids Buch suliDola ooutd be supported. The expedient modes of direct 
provision for Ihem I will enarotne liereafter ; indirectlj, thej would be 
far more than self .supporting. The eponomy in crime aXoav, iqnite one 
of the mrwt cofitl; articles of luxury in Iliu inodurn Burupean market,) 
which Buch Bchuols would Induce, woul{l suiGcs to support them ten 
limes over. Their economy of labour would be pure gain, aud thai too 
large to be presently calculable. 
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Government school, nnd Bet to such work as it appeared, on 
trial, they were fit for, at a fixed rate of wages determiuable 
every year : — that, being found incapable of work through 
ignonmcfi, they Hhould be taught, or being found incapable 
of work through Bickness, should be tended ; but that being 
found objecting to work, tliey should be set, under compul- 
sion of the strictest nature, to the more painful and degrading 
forms of neccBsary toU, especially to that in mines and other 
places of danger (such danger being, however, diminished to 
the utmost by careful regulation and iliscipline) and the due 
wages of such work be retained— cost of compulsion first ab- 
stracted — to be at the workman's command, so soon as he has 
come to sounder mind respecting the laws of employment. 

4. Lastly,— that for the old and destitute, comfort and 
home should be provided ; which provision, when misfortune 
had been by the working of such n system sifted from guilt, 
would be honourable instead of disgracefid to the receiver. 
For (I repeat this passage out of my PdUical Economy of Art, 
to which the reader is referred for farther detail *) " a 
labourer serves liis country with bis spade, just as a man in 
the middle ranks of Ufe serves it with sworcl, pen, or lancet 
If the service be leas, and, therefore, the wages during health 
less, then the reward when health ia broken may be less, but 
not less honom-able ; and it ought to be quite as natural and 
straightforward a matter for a labourer to take his pension 
from his parish, because he has deserved well of his parish, aa 
for a man in higher rank to take his pension from his coun- 
try, because he has deserved well of his country." 

To which statement, I will only add, for conclusion, re- 
specting the disciphne and pay of life and death, that, for 
both high and low, Livy's last words touching Valerius Puhlic- 
ola, "lie pHl>lica e»C elaliie," \ ought not to be a dishonour- 
able close of epitaph, 

• Addenda, p. 102, 

t "P. Valfriug, omniam consensu princepa belli pscisque srlibni', 
anno post moritur; gtoriit Ingenti, copiia familiaribus adeo vxiguid, ill 
fnneri aumtux dcesset.' de publico nal elatun. Luxere matroiiv ul 
BTatom."— Lib. D. o. xvl 
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These things, then, I believe, and am about, as I find 
power, to explain and illustrate in their various bearings; 
following out also what belongs to them of collateral inquiry. 
Here I state them only in brief, to prevent the reader casting 
about in alarm for my ultimate meaning ; yet requesting him, 
for the present, to remember, that in a science dealing with 
so subtle elements as those of human nature, it is only possi- 
ble to answer for the final truth of principles, not for the di- 
rect success of plans : and that in the best of these last, what 
can be immediately accomplished is always questionable, and 
what can be finally accomplished, inconceivable. 

Denmark UiU^ l^th May, 1862. 
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THE ROOTS or HONOOB. 

Among the deluaions whicli nt difTerent periods have poBoessed 
themselves of the mJiida of larye masses of the human race, 
perhaps the most uurious — certainly the least creditable— in 
the modem xoi-disniil science of political economy, baaed on 
the idea that an advanta^reous code of social action may be 
determined iiTespec lively of the influence of social affecUoD. 

Of course, as in the instances of alchemy, astrology, witch- 
craft, and other such popular creeds, political economy has a 
plausible idea at the root of it. " The social affections," saya 
the economist, "are accidental and disturbing elements in 
human nature ; but avaiice and the desire of progress are 
constant elementa Let us eliminate the inoonstants, and, 
conaidering the human being merely as a covetous machine, 
exanune by what laws of labour, purchase, and sale, the 
greatest accumulative result in wealth is attainable. Those 
laws once determined, it will be for each individual after- 
wards to introduce as much of the disturbing nSectiouate 
element as he chooses, and to determine for himself the re- 
sult on the new conditions supposed." 

This would be a perfectly logical and successful method of 
analysis, if the accidentals afterwards to be introduced were 
of the same nature as the powers first examined. Supposing 
a body in motion to be influenced by constant and inconstant 
forces, it is usually the simplest way of examining ita course 
to trace it first imder the persistent conditions, and after- 
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'warde introduce Uie cauBes of Tarifltion. But the diatiirbing 
elements in the social problem are not of the eatne nature as 
the constant onea ; they alter the essence of the creature un- 
der examination the moment they are addeil ; they operate, 
not mathematically, but chemically, introducing conditions 

I which render all our previous knowledge unairailable, "Wo 
made learned experiments upon pure nitrogen, and have con- 
Tinceil ourselvea that it ia a very manageable gaa : but be- 
hold 1 the tiling which we have pructieally to deal with is its 
chloride ; and this, the moment we touch it on our established 
principles, sends us and our apparatus through the ceiling. 

Obaerve, I neither impugn nor doubt the conclusions of 
the science, if its terms are accepted. I am simply uninter- 
ested in them, as I should be in those of n science of gymnas- 
tics which assumed that men had no skeletonB. It might be 
shown, on that euppositloo, that it would be adTantageous to 
roll the students up into pellets, flatten them into cakes, or 
stretch them into cables ; and that when these results were 
effected, the re-insertion of the skeleton would be attended 
with various inconveniences to their constitution. The rea- 
soning might be admirable, the conclusions true, and the 

, science deficient only in apphcabiUty. Modem political 
economy stands on a precisely simUar basis. Assuming, not 
that the human being has no skeleton, but that it is all skele- 
ton, it founds an oseiliant theory of progress on this negation 
' of a soul ; and having shown the utmost that may be made of 
bones, and constructed a number of interesting geometrical 
figures with death's-heads and humeri, successfully proves 
the inconvenience of the reappearance of a soul among these 
corpuscular structures. I do not deny the truth of this 
theory : I simply deny its applicabihfy to the present phase 
of the world. 

This inapplicabihty Las been curiously manifested during 
the embarrassment caused by the late strikes of our workmea 
Here occurs one of the simplest cases, in a pertinent and 
positive form, of the first vital problem which pohtdcal econo- 
my has to deal with (the relation between employer and em- 
ployed) ; and at a severe crisis, when lives in multitudes, anil 
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wealth in maeaeB, are at stake, lbs political economiBts ore 
lielplees — practically mute ; no demonstrable Bolution of tha 

difficulty caa be giveii by tbem, such as may couvince or 
calm the opposing parties. Obstinately the masters take one 
view of the matter ; obstinately the operatives another ; and 
no political science can set thcia at one. 

it would be strange if it could, it being not by " science " 
of any kind that men were ever intended to be set at one. 
Disputant after disputant vainly sti'ivea to show that the in- 
terests of the masters are, or are not, antagonistic to those of 
the men : none of the pleaders ever seeming to remember 
that it does not absolutely or alwaj-s follow that the persons 
must be antagonistic because their interests are. If there is 
only a crust of bread in the house, and mother and cliildren 
are starring, their interests are not the same. If the mother 
eats it, the children want it ; if the children eat it, the mother 
must go hungry to her work. Yet it does not necessarily fol- 
low that there will be " antagonism " between them, that they 
will fight for the crust, and that the mother, being strongest, 
will get it, and eat it. Neither, in any other ease, whatever 
the relations of the persons may be, can it be assumed for 
certain that, because their interests are diverse, they must 
necessarily regard each other with hostility, and use violence , 
or cunning to obtain the advantage. 

Even if this were so, and it were as just as it is convenient 
to consider men as actuated by no other moral influences 
titan those which affect rats or swine, the logical conditions of 
the question are still indeterminable. It can never be shown 
generally th th t th interests of master and labourer are 
alike, or th t th J ar opposed ; for, acconling to circum- 
stances, th J m be ither. It is, indeed, always the in- 
terest of h th th t th work should be rightly done, and a 
just price bta n 1 f t ; but, in the division of profits, the 
gain of th may not be the loss of the other. It 

is not the master's interest to pay wages so low as to leave 
the men sickly and depressed, nor the workman's interest to 
be paid high wages if the smallness of the master's profit 
hinders him from enlarging his business, or conducting it in 
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n Bofu aiid liberal ivsj. A Btoker ought not to deatre higfa 
pity if the couiiuiny is too poor to keep the engine-wbMk in 
npair. 

And Ui9 varieties of circumstances which influeDce these 
reoiproonl iutorests are so endless, that all endeaToor to 
deduoe rules of action from biUonco of expediencjr is in nin. 
' And it is meftut to be in min. For no human actions flrer 
were int«iuded by the Maker of men to be guided byb 
of expediency, but by balance's of justice. He has t 
rendered nil eudeftvours to determine expediency futile for 
1 •Tormortv No miui over knew, or can know, what will be the 
1 ultimate result to himself, or to others, of any given line of 
\ oonduoL But every man may know, and most of us do 
Iknow, what ia a just and unjust act. .\nd all of us may know 
Also, that the consequences of justice will be ultimately the 
best possible, botli to others and oiuselves, though we can 
neither say what i» best, nor how it is likely to come to 

1 have said balances of justice, meaning, in the term jus- 
tice, to include affection, — such affection ns one man ovxa to 
anoUior. All x\^\\i relations between master and operative, 
and all their best tnteresta, ultimately depend on these. 

We shall find tlio best and simplest illustration of the re- 
lations of master and operative in the position of domestii; 



^Ve will suppose that the master of a household desires 
only to get as much work out of his servants as he con, at 
the rate of wages he gives. He never allows them to be 
idle ; feeds them as poorly and loilges them as ill as they 
wiU endure, and in all things pushes his requirements to the 
exact point beyond which he cannot go without forcing the 
servant to leave him. In doing this, there is no violation on 
his port of what is commonly ca1te<l "justice." He agrees 
with the domestic for his whole time and service, and takes 
them ; the limits of hardship in treatment being iaoA by the 
practice of other masters in his neighbourhood ; that is to 
aay, by the current rate of wages for domeatie labour. If the 
servant can get a better place, he is free to take one, and the 
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Tnaster can only t€ll what is the real market vnlue of hia 
litbotir, by requiriDg as much as he will ^ve. 

This ia the politico-economical view of the case, accordiDg 
to the doctors of that science ; who assert that by this proced- 
ure the greatest avemge of work will be obtained from the 
Be^^■ant, and therefore, the greatest benefit to the commu- 
nity, and through the community, by reversion, to the servant 
himself. 

Tliat, however, ia not bo. It would be so if the servant 
were an engine of wliich the motive power was steam, mag. 
netism, gravitation, or any other agent of calculable force. 
But he being, on the contrary, an engine whose motive 
jxtwer is a Soul, the force of this very peculiar agent, as an 
unknown quantity, entertt into all the political economist'a 
equations, without his knowledge, and falsities every one of 
their resulta The largest quantity of work will not be dona 
by tliia curious engine for pay, or under pressure, or by help 
of any kind of fuel which may be applied by the chaldron. 
It will be done only when the motive force, that ia to say, 
tlie will or spirit of the creature, ia brought to its greatest 
strength by its own proper fuel ; namely, by the affections. 

It may inileed happen, and iloea happen often, that it the 
master is a man of sense and energy, a large quantity of 
material work may be done under mechanical pressure, en- 
forced by strong will and guided by wise method ; also it 
may happen, and does happen often, that if the master is in- 
dolent and veak (however good-natured), a very small quan- 
tity of work, and that bad, may be produced by the eervaot's 
undirected strength, and contemptuous gi-atitude. But the 
universal law of the matter ia that, assuming any given quan- 
tity of energy and sense in master and servant, the greatest 
material result obtainable by them will be, not through an- 
tagonism to each other, but through affection for each other : 
and that if the master, instead of endeavotiriug to get as 
much work as pos.sible from the sciTant, seeks rather to ren- 
der hia appointed and necessary work beneficial to him, and 
to forward his interests in all just and wholesome ways, the 
jeal amount of work ultimately done, or of good rendered, 
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by the person ho cared for, will iDcloed be the greatent pos- 

Observe, I say, ''of good rendered," for a Bervant's work 
is Dot necesBarily or always tbe beut thing he can give Uia 
raaat«r. But good of all kinds, ivliether in material service, 
in protective watclifuluoss of hia master'a interest and credit, 
or in joyful readiness to seize uiiexi>ectcd and irregular occa- 
aiona of help. 

Nor is this oue whit less generally true because indulgence 
will be frequently abused, and kindness met with ingratitude. 
For the servant who, gently treated, is ungrateful, treated un- 
geutly, wiU be revengeful ; and the man who is dishonest to a 
liberal master will be injurious to an unjust one. 

In any case, and with any person, this unselfish treatment 
will produce the most effective return. Observe, I am hero 
considering the affections wholly as a motive power ; not at 
all as things in themselves desirable or noble, or in any other 
way abstractedly good. I look at them simply as an anoma- 
loud force, rendering every one of the ordinary political econ- 
omist's calculations nugatory ; while, even if he desired to 
introduce this new element into his estimates, be has no power 
of dealing with it ; for the affections only become a true mo- 
tive power when they ignore every other motive and condi- 
tion of political economy. Treat the servant kindly, with the 
idea of turning his gratitude to account, and you will get, as 
you deserve, no gratitude, nor any value for j-our kindness ; 
but treat him kindly without any economical purpose, and all 
economical purposes will be answered ; in this, as in all other 
matters, whosoever will save his life shall lose it, and whoso 
loses it shall find it* 

'The liifFErencb lielweHii ttie two mode^ of tmatment, and between 
their effective nwtHrial results, idv ba bhhu very HBouraWly by a oom- 
parlson at tiie rulatiunB of Esthor and Charlie in Bieat: Haute, nrith thoss 
of MisB Braes and thn Marchioaesa in N'Mrr Uuntphra/'i Godc 

The emential value and trutb at Dlckena's writings have been unwise- 
ly lost sight ol by loanj thoughtful persons, merely becauae he preseutii 
bis truth with some colour of caricature. Unwisely, because Dickens^ 
caricatiire, though often grasa, is never mistaken. Allowing for his 
manner of (elllnij them, the thiuga he tells ua are always true. I wisb 
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The next clearest anil aimplest eTample of relation between 
master and operative is that which exists between the com* 
mander of a regiment and his men. 

Supposing the officer only deftires to apply the rules of di»- 
cipiine BO as, with least trouble \o himself, to moke the regi- 
ment most effective, he will not be able, by any rules, or 
administration of rules, on this selfish principle, to develop 
the full strength of his subordinates. If a man of sense and 
firmness, he may, as in tlio former instance, produce a better 
result than would be obtained by the irregular kindness of a 
weak officer ; but let the sense and tirmness be the same in 
both cases, and assuredly the officer who has the most direct 
personal relations with his men, the most care for their inter- 
ests, and the most value for their lives, will develop their effec- 
tive strength, through their affection for his own person, and 
trust in his character, to a degree wholly unattainable by other 
means. The law applies sUU more stringently as the numbers 
concerned are larger ; a charge may often be successful, 
though the men dislike their officers ; a battle has rarely been 
won, unless they loved their general. 

Passing from these simple esamplos to the more compli- 
cated relations existing between a manufacturer and his work- 
men, we are met first by certain curious difficulties, resulting, 

that he coald tbink il right to limit his brilliant eKoggemtion to works 
writtaD only for public amusement ; and when he takea up a subject of 
high national imporlnnce, sauh uthU which he hanillud In tlard Tiraa, 
that he would use Mverer and more accurate analysis. The UBefuliiesa 
of Uut work (to mj mind. In several respecti, the greatest lie has writ- 
teal is with man; persons seriously diminished because Mr. Bounderb}' 
i» a dramatic monster, instead of a. characteristic example of a worldly 
master ; and Stephen Blackpool a dromatio perfeation. instead of a char- 
acteristic example of an honest workman. But lei us not lose the use 
of Dickens's wit and insight, beoause he choosi-s to speak iu a circle of 
Btage Are, He Is entirety right in his main drift and purpose iu every 
book ha has written ; and all ot tbem, but especially Hard THma, should 
be studied with close and earnest carij by pergona interested in sooial 
qnestioDS. They will Ood much that is partial, and, because partial, ap- 
parently uujnal : but if they examine nil the evidence on the other side, 
which Dickens seems to overlook, it will appt.'ar. after all their trouble, 
thai his view was the Anally right one, grossly and sharply told. 
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apparently, from a border and colder state of moral elenients. 
It Ib easy to imagine an enthusiastic afiTection existing among 
Boldiers for tlio colonel. Not so easy to imagine an entbuHios- 
tic affection among cotton-apinners for tbe proprietor of the 
mill. A body of men aasociated for purposes of robbery (as a 
Higbland clan in ancient times) shall be animated by perfect 
affection, and every member of it be ready to lay down bis life 
for the life of his chief. But n bond of men associated for 
purposes of legal production and accumulation is utnially ani- 
mated, it appears, by no such emotions, and nono of them are 
in anywise mlliiig to give bis life for the life of bia chief. 
Not only ai-o we met by this apparent anomaly, in moral 
matters, but by others connected with it, in adminiatration of 
system. For a servant or a soldier is engaged at a definite 
rate of wages, for a definite period ; but a workmo]! at a rate 
of wages variable according to the demand for labour, and 
with the risk of being at any time thrown out of his situation 
by chances of trade. Now, as, under these contingencies, no 
action of the affections can take place, but only au explosive 
octitm of (fwaffections, two points offer themselves for consid- 
eration in the matter. 

The first — How far the rate of wages may be so regulated 
OS not to vary with tbe demand for labour. 

The second — How fai- it is possible that bodies of workmen 
may be engaged and maintained at such hsed rate of wages 
(whatever the state of trade may be), without enlarging or 
diminishing their number, so as to give them permanent in- 
terest in the establishment with which they are connected, 
like that of the domestic servants in an old family, or an csprii 
lie corps, like that of the soldiers in a crack regiment. 

The first question is, I say, how far it may be possible to 
fix the rate of w^es irrespectively of the demand for labour. 

Perha^JS one of the most curious facts ui the history of 
human error is the denial by the common political economist 
of the possibility of thus regulating wages ; while for all the 
important, and much of the unimportant, labour on the earth, 
wages are already so regulated. 

We do not sell our prime-ministership by Dutch auction j 
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nor, on the decease of a bishop, whatever ma}' he the general 
advantagea of simony, do we (yet) ofi'er his dioceee to the 
clergrman who will take the episcopacy at the lowest contract. 
Wo (with exquisite sagacity of political economy !) do indeed 
sell com missions, but not D[)enly, generalships : sick, we do 
not inquire for a physician who takes leaa than a guinea ; li- 
tigious, we never think of reducing sis-and-eightpeoce to four- 
and-sispence ; caught in a shower, we do not canvass the cab- 
men, to find out who values his driving at less than sixpence 

It is true that in all these cases there is, and in every con- 
ceivable case there must be, ultimate reference to the pre- 
sumed difficulty of the work, or number of candidates for the 
office. If it were thought that tlie labour necessary to make 
a good physician would be gone through by a sufficient num- 
ber of students with the prospect of only half-guinea fees, 
public consent would soon withdraw the unnecessary half- 
guinea. In this ultimate sense, the price of labour is indeed 
alwaj-s regulated by the demand for it ; but so far as the 
practical and immediate administration ot the matter is re- 
garded, the best labour always has been, and is, as all labour 
ought to be, paid by an invariable standard. 

'* What ! " the reader, perhaps, answers amazedly : *' pay 
good and bad workmen alike ? " 

Certainly, Tlie difference between one prelate's sermons 
and his successor's, — or between one physician's opinion and 
another's, — ia far greater, aa respects the qualities of mind in- 
volved, and far more important in result to you personally, 
than the difference between good and bad laying of bricks 
(though that is greater than most people sup]X)se). Yet you 
pay with equal fee, coutentetlly, the good and bad workmen 
upon your soul, and the good and bad workmen upon your 
body ; much naore may you pay, contentedly, with equal fees, 
the good and bad workmen upon your house. 

" Nay, hut I choose my physician and (?) my clergj'man, 
thus indicating my sense ot the quality of tlieir work." By 
all means, also, choose your bricklayer ; that is the proper re- 
ward of the good workman, to he " chosen. " Tiie natural and 
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rigbt B^tem respecting all labour is, Uiat it should be paid at 
a fixed rate, but the good workmnn employed, aud the bad 
workman unemployed. The false, unnatural, and destruc- 
tive system is when the bad workman is allowed to offer hia 
work at half-price, and eitlier take the place of the good, or 
force him by his competition to work for an inadequate sum. 

This equality of wages, then, being the first object towards 
which we have f« discover the directest available rood ; the 
second is, as above stated, that of maintaining' constant num- 
bers of workmen in eniploymeot, whatever may be the acci- 
dental demand for the article they produce. 

I believe the sudden and extensive inequalities of demand 
which necessarily arise in the mercantile operations of an ac- 
tive nation, constitute the only essential difficulty which has 
to be overcome in a just organization of labour. The subject 
opena into too many branches to admit of being investigated 
in a pajjer of this kind ; but the following general facts bear- 
ing on it may be noted. 

The wages which enable any workman to live are necessa- 
rily higher, if his work is liable to intermission, than if it is 
assured and continuous ; and however severe the struggle for 
work may become, the general law will always hold, that men 
must get more daily pay if, on the average, they can only cal- 
culate on work three daj-s a week, than they would require i( 
they were sure of work six days a week. Supposing that a man 
cannot live on less than a shilling a day, his seven shillings he 
must get, either for three days' violent work, or sis days' de- 
liberate work. The tendency of all motlem mercantile opera- 
tions is to throw both wages and trade into the form of a loL 
tery, and to make the workman's pay depend on intermittent 
exertion, and the prmcipid's profit on dexterously used chance. 

In what partial degree, I repent, this may be necessary, in 
consequence of the activities of modern ti-ade, I do not here 
investigate ; contenting myself with the fact, that in its Cital- 
lest aspects it is assuredly imneceasory, and results merely 
from love of gambling on the part of the masters, and from 
ignorance and sensuality in the men. The masters cannot 
bear to let any opportunity of gain escape them, and franti- 
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cally rush at ever^ gup nnd breach in the walls of Fortune, 
raging to be rich, and nSi'ODting, with impatient covetousness, 
everj- risk of ruin ; while the men prefer Uiree days of violent 
labour, and three dajs of drunkenness, to six days of moder- 
ate work and wise rest. There is no way in which a principal, 
who really desires to help his workmen, may do it more ef- 
fectually than by checking these disorderly habits both in 
himself nnd them ; keeping his own business operations on a 
scale which will enable him to pviraue them securely, not 
yielding to temptations of precarious gain ; and, at the same 
time, leading hta workmen into regular habits of labour and 
life, either by inducing them rather to take low wi^es in the 
form of a fixed salarj-, than high wages, subject to the chance 
of their being thrown out of work ; or, if this be impossible, 
by discouraging the system of violent exertion for nominally 
high day wages, and leading the men to take lower pay for 
more regular labour. 

In effecting any radical changes of this kind, doubtless 
there would be great inconvenience and loss incurred by all 
the originators of movement That which can be done with 
perfect convenience and without loss, is not always the thing 
that most needs to be done, or which we are moat impera- 
tively required to do. 

I have already alluded to the difference hitherto existing 
between regiments of men associated for purposes of violence, 
and for purposes of manufacture ; in that the former appear 
capable of self-sacrifice— the latter, not ; which singular fact 
is the real reason of the general lowness of estimate in whicli 
the profession of commerce ia held, as compared with that of 
arms. Philosopliically, it does not, at first sight, appear rea- 
sonable (laany writers have endeavoured to prove it unrea- 
sonable) that a peaceable and rational person, whose trade is 
buying and selling, should be held in leas honour than an un-' 
peaceable and often irrational person, whose trade is slaying. 
Nevertheless, the consent of mankind has always, in spite of 
I the philosophers, given precedence to the soldier. 

And this is right. 

For the soldier's trade, verily and essentially, is not slay- 
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I ing, but being elain. This, without well knowing its own 
meiiniug, the world honours it for, A bravo's tratle is slay- 
ing ; but the world has never respected Lmvos more than 
luerchutitH: the I'eason it honours the soldier is, because he 
holds his life at the service of the State. Reckless he may be 
— fond of pleasure or of adventure — all kinds of bjemotivea 
and mean impulses may have determined the choice of hia 
profession, and may affect (to all appearnnce exclusively) his 
daily conduct in it ; but our estimate of him is based on this 
ultimate fact— of which we ore well assured — that, put him in 
a fortress breach, witli all the pleasures of the world behind 
him, and only deatli and his duty iu front of him, he will 
keep Ilia face to the front ; and ho knows that this choice may 
be put to him at any moment, and lina beforehand tidien hia 
part — virtually takes such part continually — does, in reality, 
(lie daUy. 

Not less is the respect we ^my to the lawj'er and physician, 
founded ultimately on their self-sacrifice. Wiatever the learn- 
ing or acuteness of a great lawyer, our chief respect for him 
dejwnds on our belief that, set in a judge's seat, he will strive 
to judge justly, come of it what may. Could wo suppose that 
he would take biibes, and use his acuteness and legal knowl- 
edge to give plausibility to iiuquitous decisions, no degree of 
intellect would wiu for bim our respect. Nothing will win it, 
short of our tacit conviction, that in all important acte of his 
life justice is first with him ; his own interest, second. 

In the case of a physician, the ground of the honour we 
render him is clearer still. 'Whatever his science, we should 
shrink from him in horror if we found him regard his patients 
merely assubjecta to experiment upon ; much more, if we found 
that, receiving bribes from persons interested in their deaths, 
he was using his best skill togive poison in the mask of medicine. 

Finally, the principle holds with utmost clearness as it re- 
spects clergymPH. No goodness of disposition will excuse 
want of science in a physician or of shrewdness in an advo- 
cate ; but a clergyman, even tJiough his power of intellect be 
small, is respected on the presumed ground of his onselfish- 
nesB and serviceableness. 
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Now there can be do question but that the tact, foresight, 
decieion, and other mental powers, required for the aucoeaa- 
ful management of a large mercootile eoncem, if not such as 
could be compared with those of a great lawyer, general, or 
divine, would at least matxih the general conditions of mind 
r«quired in the subordinate officers of a ship, or of a regiment, 
or in the curat© of a country parish. If, tlierefore, all the 
efficient members of the so-called liberal professions are still, 
somehow, in public estimate of honour, preferred before the 
head of a commercial firm, the reason munt lie deeper than in 
the measurement of their several powers of mind. 

And the essential reason for such preference will be found 
to lie in the fact that the merchant is presumed to act always 
selfishly. His work may be very necessary to the commu- 
nity ; but the motive of it is understood to be wholly per- 
sonal The merchant's first object in all his dealings must bo 
(the public believe) to get as much for himself, ond leave as 
litUe to his neighbour (or customer) as possilile. Enforcing 
this upon him. by political statute, as the necessary principle 
of his action ; recommending it to him on all occasions, and 
themselves reciprocally adopting it ; proclaiming vociferously, 
for law of the universe, that a buyer's function is to cheapen, 
and a seller's to cheat, —the public, nevertheless, involuntarily 
condemn the man of commerce for his compliance with their 
own statement, and stamp him for ever as belonging to an 
inferior grade of humtin personality. 

This they will find, eventually, they must give up doing. 
They must not cease to condemn selfishness ; but they will 
have to discover a kind of commerce which ia not escluaively 
selfiali. Or, rather, they will have to discover that there never 
was, or can be, any other kind of commerce ; that this which 
they have called commerce was not commerce at all, but 
cozening ; and that a true merchant differs as much fi-om n. 
merchant according to laws of modem political economy, as 
the hero of the Exeundon from Autolyeus, They wOl find 
that commerce is an occupation which gentlemen will every 
day see more need to engage in, rather than in tiie busi- 
nesses of talking to men, or slaying them ; that, in true com- 
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meroe, as in true preaching, or true fighting, it is necessary 
to admit the idea of occtisionnl voluntary Iobs ; — that buc- 
pencea h&ve to be lost, as well as lives, under a sense of dntir ; 
that the luai'ket may hare its martyrdoms as well as the pul' 
pit ; and tnide ita heroisms, as well as war. 

May have— in the final issue, must have — and only has not 
had yet, because men of heroic temper have always been mis- 
guided in their youth into other fields, not recognizing what 
is in our days, perhaps, the most important of all fields ; so 
that, while many a zealous person loses liis life in trjing to 
teach the form of a gospel, very few will lose a hundred pounds 
in showing the practice of one. 

The fact is, that people never have had clearly explained 
to them the true functions of a merchant with respect to 
other people. I should like the reader to be very clear about 

Five great intellectual professions, relating to daily neces- 
sities of life, have hitherto existed — three osiet necessarily, in 
every civilized nation ; 

The Soldier's professioii is to defend it. 

The Pastor's, to leach it. 

The Physician's, to keep it in health. 

The Lawyer's, to enforce Justice. 

The Merchant's, to promdc for it. 

And the duty of all these men is, on due occasion, to die 
for it. 

" On due occasion," namely : — 

The Soldier, rather than leave his post in battle. 

The Physician, rather than leave his post in plague. 

The Pastor, rather than teach Falseljood. 

Tlie Lawj-er, rather than countenance Injustice. 

The Merchant— What is his '■ due occasion " of death ? 

It is the main question for the merchant, as for all of u& 
For, truly, the man who does not know when to die, does not 
know how to live. 

Observe, the merchant's function (or raanufocturer's, for in 
the broad sense in which it is hero used the word must bo 
understood to include both) is to provide for the nation. It 
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is Qo more his function to get profit for himself oat of that I 
proviaion thckn it is a clergyman's funetioQ to get his stipend. ' 
The stipend is a due and necessary adjunct, but not the ob- 
ject, of his life, if he be it true clergyman, any more than hia 
fee (or honnrarium) is the object of life to u ti-ue physician. 
Neither is bis fee the object of life to a true merchant All 
three, if true men, have a work to be done irrespective of fee 
■ — to be done even at any cost, or for quite the contrary of 
fee ; the pastor's function being to teach, the physician's to 
heal, an<J the merchant's, as I have said, to provide. That is 
to say, he has to undei'stand to their very root the qualities 
of the thing he deals in. aud the means of obtAining or 
producing it ; and he has to apply all his sagacity and 
energy to the producing or obtaining it in perfect state, and 
distributing it at the cheapest possible price whei-e it is most 
needed. 

And because the production or obtaining of any commod- 
ity involves necessarily the agency of many lives and hands, 
the merchant becomes in the course of his business the master 
and governor o( large masses of men in a more direct, though 
less confessed way, than a military officer or pastor ; so that 
on him falls, in great part, the responsibiUty for the kind of 
life they lead : and it becomes hia duty, not only to be always 
consideiing how to produce what he sells in the purest and 
cheapest forms, but how to make the various employments 
involved in the production, or transference of it, most benefi* 
cial to the men employed. 

And as into these two functions, requiring for their right 
exercise the highest intelligence, as well as patience, kindness, 
and tact, the merchant is bound to put all his energy, so for 
their just discharge he is bound, as soldier or physician is 
bound, to give up, if need be, his life, in such way as may 
be demanded of him. Two main points he has in his provid- 
ing function to maintain : first, his engagements (faithfulness 
to engagements being the real root of all possibilities in 
commerce) ; and, secondly, the perfectuess and purity of the 
thing provided ; so that, rather than fail in any engnge- 
jnent, or consent to any deterioration, adulteration, or unjust 
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■ad exorbitant price of that which be provides, be is bound 
to meet fearlessly any form of distress, povert}', or labour, 
which may, through maintenance of these points, come upon 

Again : in his office as governor of the men employed by 
him, the merchant or manufacturer is invested with a distinctly 
paternal authority and responsibility. Id most cases, a youth 
entering a commercial eatablishment is withdrawn altogether 
from home influence ; his master must become his father, else 
he has, for practical and constant help, no father at hand : iu 
all cases the master's autliority, together with the general 
tone and atmosphere of bis business, and the character of 
the men witli whom the youth ia compelled in the course of 
it to associate, have more immediate and pressing weight than 
the home influence, and will usually neutralize it either for 
good or evil ; so that the only means which the master has of 
doing justice to the men employed by him is to ask himself 
sternly whether he is dealing with such subordinate as he 
would with his own sou, if compelled by circumBtances to take 
such a position. 

Supposing the captain of a frigate saw it right, or were by 
any chance obliged, to pliice Ids own son In the position of a 
common sailor ; as he would then treat his son, he is bound 
always to treat every one of the men under him. So, also, 
supposing the master of a manufactory saw it right, or were 
by any chance obUged, to place his own son in the position of 
an ordinary workman ; as he would then treat his son, he is 
bound always to treat every one of his men. This is the only 
effective, true, or practical Bci.e which can be given on this 
pomt of political economy. 

And as the captain of a ship is bound to be the last man to 
leave his ship in case of wTeck, and to share his last cnist 
with the sailors in case of famine, so the manufacturer, in any 
commercial ci-isis or distress, ia bound to take the suffering 
of it with bis men, and even to take inoi-e of it for himself 
than be allows his men to feel ; as a father would in a famine, 
8hi2)wreck, or battle, sacrifice himself for hia son. 

All which sounds very strange ; the only real strangeness 
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in the matter being, nevertheless, that it should so sound. 
For all this is true, and that not partially nor theoretically, 
but everlastingly and practically : all other doctrine than this 
respecting matters political being false in premises, absurd in 
deduction, and impossible in practice, consistently with any 
progressive state of national life ; all the life which we now 
possess as a nation showing itself in the resolute denial and 
scorn, by a few strong minds and faithful hearts, of the 
economic principles taught to our multitudes, which princi* 
pies, so far as accepted, lead straight to national destruction. 
Respecting the modes and forms of destruction to which they 
lead, and, on the other hand, respecting the farther practical 
working of true polity, I hope to reason further in a following 
paper. 



ESSAY IL 



The answer which would be made by any ordinarj- political 
economist to the statements contained in the preceding paper, 
is in few words as follows ; — 

" It is indeed true that certain advantages of a general 
nature may be obtained by the development of social affec- 
tions. But political economiBts never professed, nor profess, 
to take advuntagee of a general nature into con side ration- 
Our science is simply the acience of getting ricL &> far 
from being a fallacious or visionary one, it is found by ex- 
perience to be practically effective. Persons who follow its 
precepts do actually become rich, and persona who disobey 
them become poor. Eveiy capitalist of Europe Las acquired 
bis fortune by following the known laws of our science, and 
increases his capital daily by an adherence to them. It is 
vain to bring forward tricks of logic, against the force of 
accomphshed facts. Every man of business knows by experi- 
ence how money is made, and how it is lost" 

Pardon me. Men of business do indeed know how they 
themselves made their money, or how, on occasion, they lost 
it. Playing a long-practised game, they are familiar with the 
chances of its cards, and can rightly explain their losses and 
gains. But they ncttlier know who keeps the bank of the 
gambling-house, nor what other games may be played with 
the same cards, nor what other losses and gains, far away 
among the dark streets, are essentially, though invisibly, de- 
pendent on theirs in the lighted rooms. They have learned 
a few, and only a tew, of the laws of mercantile economy ; but 
not one of those of political economy. 

Primarily, which is very notable and curious, I observe 
that men of business rarely know the meaning of tibe word 
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"rich," At least if they know, they do not in their reason- 
ings allow for the fact, that it is a relative word, implying \ta 
opposite " poor " as positively as the word " north " implies 
its opposite " south." Men nearly iJways speak and writ* as 
if riches were absolute, and it were possible, by following 
certain scientific precepts, for everybody to be rich. "Whereas 
riches are a power like that of electricity, acting on!y through 
inecjualities or negations of itself. Tlie force of the guinea 
you have in your pocket depends wholly on the default of a 
guinea in your neighbour's pocket. If he did not want it, it 
would be of no use to you ; the degree of power it possesses 
depends ncourntely tipon the need or desire he bos for it^ — 
and the art of making yourself rich, in the ordinary mercan- 
tile economist's sense, is therefore equally and necessarily the 
art of keeping your neighbonr poor, 

I would not contend in this matter (and rarely in any mat- 
ter), for the acceptance of terms. But I wish the reader 
clearly and deeply to understand the difference between the 
two economies, to which the terms " Political " and " Mer- 
cantile " might not unadrisably be attached. 

Political economy (the economy of a State, or of citizens) 
conaista simply in the production, preservation, and distribu- 
tion, at fittest time and place, of useful or pleasurable things. 
The farmer who cuts his hay at the right time ; the ship- 
wright who drives his Iwlts well home in sound wood ; the 
builder who lays good bricks in well-tempered mortar ; the 
housewife who takes care of her furniture m the parlour, and 
guards against all waste in her kitchen ; and the singer who 
rightly disciplines, and never overstrains her voice : are all 
political economists in the true and final sense ; adding con- 
tinually to the riches and well-being of the nation to which 
they belong. 

But mercantde economy, the economy of " merces " or of 
" P^Ji" signifies the accumulation, in the hands of individuals, 
of legal or moral claim upon, or power over, the labour of 
others ; every such claim implying precisely as much poverty 
or debt on one side, as it implies riches or right on the other. 

It does not, therefore, necessarily involve an addition to 
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the actual pi-operty, or well-being, of the State in which it 
exists. But since this commercial wealth, or power over la- 
bour, is nearly always convertible at once into real property, 
while red property is not always convertible at once into 
povfer over laboni", the idea of riches among active men in 
civilized nations, generally refers to commercial wealth ; and 
in estimating their posaeasions, they rather calculate the value 
of their horses and fields by the number of guineas they 
could get for them, than the value of their guineas by the 
number of horses and fields they could buy with them. 

There is, however, another reason for this habit of mind ; 
namely, that au occiunulntion of real property is of little use 
to its owner, unless, together with it, he has commercial 
power over labour. Thus, suppose any person to be put in 
possession of a large estate of fruitful lanil, with rich beds of 
gold in its gravel, countless herds of cattle In its pastures ; 
houses, and gai-dens, and storehouses full of useful stores, 
but suppose, after all, that lie could get no servants 1 In 
order that he may be able to have servants, some one in his 
neighbourhood must he poor, and in want of his gold — or his 
com. Assume that no one is in want of either, and that no 
servants are to be had. He must, therefore, bake his own 
bread, make Lis own olothen, plough his own ground, and 
shepherd his own fiocks. His gold will be as useful to him 
as any other yellow pebbles on his estate. Hi a stores must 
rot, for he cannot consume them. He can eat xia more than 
another man could eat, and wear no more than another man 
could wear. He must lead a life of severe and common la- 
bour to procure even ordinary comforts ; he will be ultimate- 
ly unable to keep either houses in repair, or fields in cultiva- 
tion ; and forced to content himself with a poor man's portion 
of cottage and garden, in the midst of a desert of waste land, 
trampled by wild cattle, and encumbered by ruius of palaces, 
which he will hardly mock at himself by calling " " 

The most covetous of mankind, with small exultation, I 
presume, accept riches of this kind on these terms. What is 
really desired, under the name of riches, is, essentially, power 
over men ; in its simplest sense, the power of obtaining for 
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our own advantage the labour of aervaiit, tradesman, and ar- 
tist ; in wider sense, authority of directing large masses o( 
the nation to various ends (good, trivial, or hurtful, according 
to tlie mind of the rich person). And this power of wealth of 
course ia greater or less in direct proportion to the poverty 
of the men over whom it is exercised, and in inverse propor- 
tion to the number of persona who are as rich as ourselves, aud 
who are ready to give the same price for an article of which the 
supply is limited. If the musician ia poor, he will sing for 
amfdl pay, as long as there ia only one person who can pay 
him ; but if there be two or three, he will sing for the one 
who offei"9 him most. And thus the power of the riches of 
the patron (always imperfect aud doubtful, as we shall see 
presently, even when most authoritative) depends first on the 
poverty of the artist, and then on the limitation of the num- 
ber of equally wealthy persona, who also want seats at the 
concert So that, as above stated, the art of becoming " rich," 
in the common sense, is not absolutely nor finally the art of 
accuniulatiug much money for ourselves, but also of contriv- 
ing that our neighbours shall have less. In accurate terms, 
it ia " the art of estabhshing the maximum inequahty in our 
own favour." 

Now the establishment of such inequality cannot be shown 
in the abstract to bo either advantageous or disadvantageous 
to the body of the nation. The raah and absurd assumption 
that such inequalities are necessarily advantageous, lies at the 
root of most of tlie popuLir fallacies on the subject of political 
economy. For the eternal and inevitable law in this matter 
is, that the beneficial oess of the inequality depends, first, on 
the methods by which it was accomplished, and, secondly, on 
the purposes to which it is apphed. Inequalities of wealth, 
unjustly established, have assuredly injured the nation in which 
they exist during their estabhshment ; and, unjustly flirected, 
injure it yet more during their existence. But inequalities of 
wealth justly established, benefit the nation in the course of 
their estabhshment ; and nobly used, aid it yet more by their 
existence. That is to say, among every active and well-gov- 
erned people, the various strength of individuals, tested by 
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full exertion and specially applied to rarious need, issoes io 
unequal, but barmODious results, receiving reward or authori^ 
according to its clase and service ;• while in the inactive or 
ill-goremed nation, the gradations of decay and the victoriee 
of treason work out also their own rugged Bystem of subjec- 
tion and success ; and substitute, for the melodious ineri^udi- 
ties of concurrent power, the iniquitous dominances and de- j 
pressious of guilt and misfortune. | 

Titus the circulation of wealth in a nation reaembles that 
of the blood in the natural body. There is one quickness of 
the current which comes of cheerful emotion or vrholesome 
exercise ; and another which comes of shame or of fever, 

* I hmve been naturaltr asked eereral times, with respect tothvBenlenca 
in the Brat of Ihirse papers, "the bad vorkmen unemplojed," " Bot 
what are too to do with yoiir bad UD«mptojed workmen ! " Well, it 
teems to ma the qat^stion might have occurred to you before. Tour 

hoosamald's place In vacant — you give twenty pounda a year — two girU 
come for it, one neatly dreBsed. the other dirtily ; one with good recom- 
mendations, the other with none. You do nol, under these ciToumstan- 
cea, Qsually ask the dirty one if iha wili come tor fifteen pounds, ur 
twelve i and, on her consenting, take her instead of the well -reoom- 
mended one. Still less do you try to beat both down by making tliem 
hid against each other, till you can hire both, one at twelve pounds • 
year, and the other at eight. You simply take tlio one fittest tor the 
place, and send sway the other, not perhaps concerning yourself quite 
as much as you should with the question which you now impatiently 
pnt to me, '^ What Is lu become of tier 1 " For all that I advise you to 
do. Is to deal with workmen as with servants ; tad verily the ijuestioii is 
ot weight : " Your bad workman, idler, and rogue — what are you to do 
with him • ■' 

We will consider ot this presently : remember that the administration 
of a complete system of national commerce and industry' cannot be ex- 
plained in full detail within the space of twelve pages. Meantime, oon- 
ildor whether, there bsing confessedly some difficulty in dealing with 
ri^ues and Idlers, it may not he advisable to prodoce as few of them as 
poeaible. If jou examine into the hiWory of rogues, you will find they 
are at Imly manufactured articles as anythiug else, and it is just be* 
eaose our present system of political economy gives so large a stimulus 
to that manufacture that you may know it to be a false one. We had 
better seek for a system which will develop honest men, than for one 
which will deal cunningly with vaaabonds. Let us reform our acboolt, 
and we shall Qud little reform needed lu our prisons. 
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There ia n flush of the body which is full of warmth and life ; 
and another which will puss ia to putrefaction. 

The analogy will hold, down even to minutfi particulars. 
For as diseased local determination of the blood involves 
depression of the general health of the S3*stem, all morbid 
local action of riches will be found ultimately to involve a 
weakening of the resources of the body politic. 

The mode in which this is produced niay bo at once under- 
stood by examining one or two instances of the development 
of wealth in the simplest possible circumstances. 

Suppose two sailors coat away on an uninhabited coast, and 
obliged to maintain themselves there by their own labour for 
a series of years. 

If they both kept their health, and worked steadily, and in 
amity with each other, they might build themselves a con- 
venient house, and in time come to possess a certain quantity 
of cultivateil land, together with various stores laid up for 
future use. All these things would be real riches or prop- 
erty ; and supposing the men both to have worked equally 
hard, they would each have right to equal share or use of it. 
Their political economy would »»nsiat merely in careful pres- 
ervation and just division of these ix>3sessionB. Perhaps, 
however, after some time one or other might be dissatisfied 
with the results of their common fanning ; and they might 
in consequence agree to divide the land they had brought 
under the spade into equal shares, so that each might thence- 
forward work in his own field and live by it. Suppose that 
after this arrangement had been made, one of them were to 
fall ill, and be unable to work oit his land at a critical time-^ 
say of sowing or harvest. 

He would naturally ask the other to sow or reap tor him. 

Then his companion might say, with perfect justice, "I 
will do this additional work for you ; but if I do it, you must 
promise to do as much for me at another time. I will count 
bow many hoiu^ I spend on your ground, and you shall give 
me a written promise to work for the same number of hours 
on mine, whenever I need your help, and you are able to 
give it." 
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Suppose the disabled mnn's sicknetia to contmiie, and that 
under varioua circumatancea, for several jeare, requiring the 
hell) ^^ ^^ other, he ou each occasion gave a written pledge 
to work, as soon as be was able, at hia companion's orders, 
for the same number of bours which the other had given up 
to liim. What will the positlouB of the two men be when the 
invalid is able to resume work ? 

Considered an a " Polls," or state, they will be poorer than 
they would have been otherwise : poorer by the withdrawal 
of what the sick man's labour would have produced in the 
intervaL His friend may perhaps have toiled with an energy 
quickened by the culai^ed need, but in the end his own liind 
and property must have suffered by the withdrawal of so 
much of his time and thought from them ; and the united 
property of the two men will be certainly less than it would 
have been if both had remained in health and activity. 

But the relations iu which they stand to each otlier are 
also widely altered. The sick man has not only pledged hia 
labour for some years, but will probably have exhausted his 
own share of the accumulated stoi-es. and will be in conse- 
quence for some time dependent on the other for food, which 
he can only "i>ay"or reward him for by yet more deeply 
pledging his own labour. 

Supposing the written promises to be held entirely valid 
(among civilized nations their validity is secured by legal 
meaaures*), the person who had hitherto worked for both 

* The d]aputpB which exist rnapecting the resl nature of monej uiae 
more from the digputantB exunining ita fuiicUoaa on different sides, 
than from uiir real disseut iu their opiniuna. AU motiej, proporlj so 
colled, is aa acknowledgmeDt of debt ; hut as such, it majr either b« 
considered to repre»ent the labour and propertj ot the creditor, or the 
idleUtisa and penur; of the dublor. The iutricacy uf the question hat 
heeu much iucreaaed bj the (hitherto necessary) use of marketable 
comuioditieg, auoli aa gold, silver, nit. ghells, ie,. to give intrinsio 
value or security to curreucj ; but the final and best dafinitlon of money 
is that it is a documentarj promise ratified and guaranteed by the nv 
tion to give or find a certain qiiaulity oF labour ou demand. A man's 
labour for a day la a belter Etaudord of value than a measure of anj 
produoc. because no produce ever maintains a cunmsleul rate of pro- 
dnotibility. 
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miglit now, if lie cboae, rest iiltogetber, and pass bis time in 
idleness, not only foi'cmg bis compaiiioii to redeem all Uie 
engagementa lie biid already entered into, but esflcting from 
bim pledges for further labour, to an arbitrary amount, for 
wbat food be bad to advance to lutn. 

There might not, from first to lost, be the least illegality 
(in the ordinary sense of the word) iu the arrangement ; but 
if a stranger arrived on the coast at this advanced epoch of 
their political economy, be would find one man commercially 
Eicb ; the other commercially Poor. He would see, perhaps 
with no small surprise, one passing bis days in idleness ; the 
other labouring for both, and living sparely, in the hope of 
recovering his independence, at some distant period. 

This ia, of course, an example of one only out of many ways 
in which inequabty of possession may be estabbshed between 
different persons, giving rise to the mercantile forms of 
Biches and Poverty. In tlie instance before us, one of tbe 
ineu might from the first have deliberately chosen to be idle, 
and to put his Ufe in pawn for present ease ; or be migbt 
have mismanaged bis land, and been compelled to have re- 
course to bis neighbour for food and help, pledging bia 
future labour for it. But what I want the i-eader to note 
especially is the fact, common to a large number of typical 
cases of this kind, that the estabbsbment of tbe mercantile 
wealth which consists iu a claim upon labour, signifies a 
poUtical diminution of the real wealth which consists in sub- 
stantial posse ssiona 

Take another example, more consistent with the ordinary 
conree of affairs of trade. Suppose that three men, instead of 
two, formed tbe little isolated republic, and found themselves 
obliged to separate in order to farm different pieces of laud 
at some distance from eocb other along the coast ; each estate 
furnishing a distinct kind of produce, and each more or less 
in need of the material raised on the other. Suppose that 
the third man, in order to save the time of all three, under- 
takes simply to superintend the transference of commodities 
from one faiTQ to tbe other ; on condition of receiving some 
sufficiently remunerative share of eveiy parcel of goods con- 
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Tej-ed, or of some other parcel received in exchange for 
it. 

If tbia cturier or messeDger nlways briiiga to each estate, 
from tlie other, what is chiefly wanted, at the right time, the 
operations of the two fivnaers »-iU go on jiroaperoualy, and 
the largest possible result in produce, or wealth, will be at- 
tained by the little community'. But suppose no intercourse 
between the land owners is posable, except through the 
traveUing agent ; and that, after a time, this agent, watching 
the course of each man's agriculture, keeps bock the articles 
with which he has been entrusted, until there comes a period 
of estreme necessity (or them, on onu aide or other, and then 
exacts in exchange for them all that the distressed farmer can 
Bpare of other kinds of produce ; it is easy to see that by in- 
geniously watching his opportunities, lie might possess him- 
eelf regularly of the greater part of the superfluous produce 
of the two estates, and at last, in some year of severest trial or 
scarcity, purchase both for himself, and maintain the former 
proprietoi-B Uienceforward as his labourei-s or his servants. 

This would be a case of commercial wealth acquireil on the 
cxactest principles of modem political economy. But more 
distinctly even than in the former instance, it is manifest in 
this that the wealth of tlie State, or of the three men con- 
sidered aa a society, is collectively less than it would have 
been had the merchant been content with jiister profit The 
operations of the two agriculturists have been cramiied to the 
utmost ; and the continual limitations of tlie supply of things 
they wanted at critical times, together with the fiiilure of 
courage consequent on the prolongation of a struggle for 
mere existence, without any sense of permanent gain, must 
have seriously diminished the eflfective i-esults of their labour ; 
and the stores finally accumulated iu the merchant's hands 
will not in anywise be of equivalent value to those which, had 
his dealings been honest, would have filled at once the gran- 
aries of the farmers and his own. 

The whole question, therefore, respecting not only the ad- 
vantage, but even the quantity, of national wealth, resolves 
itself finally into one of abstract justice^ It is impossible to 
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conclsiTe, ol oay given mass of acquired wealth, merely by 
the fact of its existence, whether it signifies good or evU to 
the natiou in the midst of which it exists. Its real valae de- 
pends on the moral sign nttaclied to it, just as sternly as that 
of a mathematical quantity depetids on the algebraical sign 
attached to it Any giveu accumulation of commercial wealth 
may be indicative, ou the one hand, of faithful industries, 
progressive energies, and productive ingenuities ; or, on the 
other, it may be indicative of mortal luxury, merciless tjianuy, 
ruinous chicane. Some treaaui-es ai-e hea\-y with human tears, 
as an ill-stored harvest with untimely rain ; and some gold ia 
brighter in sunshine than it is in substance. 

And these are not, observe, merely moral or pathetic attri- 
butes of riches, which the seeker of riches may, if he chooses, 
despise ; they are literally and sternly, mateiial attributes of 
riches, depreciating or esalting, incalculably, the monetarj- 
signification of the sum in question. One mass of money is 
the outcome of action which has created, — another, of action 
which has annihilated, — ten times as much in the gathering 
of it ; such and such strong hands have been paralyzed, as if 
they had been numljed by nighisliade : so many strong men's 
courage broken, so many productive operations hindered ; 
this and the other fake direction given to labour, and lying 
image of prosperity set up, on Diu^ plains dug into seven- 
times-hoated furnaces. That which seems to be wealth may 
in verity be only the gilded index of far-reaching ruin ; a 
wrecter's handful of coin gleaned from tlie beach to which he 
has beguiled an argosy ; a camp-follower's bundle of rags im- 
wmpped from the brenata of goodly soldiers dead ; the pur- 
chase-pieces of potter's fields, wherein shall be buried to- 
gether the citizen and the stranger. 

And therefore, the idea that directions can be given for the 
gaining of wealth, irrespectively of the consideration of its 
moral sources, or that any general and technical law of pur- 
chase and gain can be set dowii for national practice, is per- 
haps the moat insolently futile of all that ever beguiletl men 
through their vices. So far as I know, there is not in histoiy 
record of anything so disgraceful to the human intellect as the 
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modeTQ idea that the commercial t«xt, " Baj in the cheapest 
market and eell in the dearest," represents, or under any cir- 
i coulil represent, an aTailable principle of nation- 
Buy in the cheapest market ? — yea ; bat what 
unde jonr market cheap? Charcoal may be cheap among 
jmr itiof timbeis after a fire, and bricks may be cheap in 
jonr itzeets after an earthquake ; bat fire and earthquake 
m^ BOt tbenfore be natiotial benefits. Sell in the dearest t 
— jtti, truly ; but what nude your market dear ? Tou sold 
Toar bread well to-^y ; was it to a dying man who gave liia 
lost coin for it, and will nerer need bread more, or to a rich 
man who to-monow will bur yonr farm over your head ; or 
to a soldier on bis way to jnllage the bank in which yon have 
put yonr fortune ? 

None of these things you can know. One thing only you 
can know, namely, whether this dealing of yooTB is a just and 
f;iithful one, which is all you need concern yourself about 
respecting it ; sure thus to have done your own part in bring- 
ing about altimately in the world a state of things which wUl 
not isKue in pillage or in death. And thus every question 
concerning Uieae thinj3 merges itself ultimately in the great 
question of justice, which, the ground being thus far cleared 
for it, I will enter upon in the nest paper, leaving only, in 
this, three final points tor the reader's consideration. 

It has betn shon-n that the chief value and %-irtue of money 
consists in its having power over human beings ; that, without 
this power, large material possessions are useless, and to any 
person possessing such power, comparatively unnecessary. 
But power over human beings is attainable by other means 
than by money. As I said a few pages back, the money 
power is always imperfect and doubtful ; there are many 
tljingB which cannot be retained by it. Many joys may be 
given to men which cannot be bought for gold, and many 
fidehties found in them which cannot be rewarded with it. 

Trite enough, — the reader tliinks. Yes: but it is not so 
trite, — I wish it were, — that ui this moral power, quite in- 
scrutable and immeasurable though it be, there is a monetary 
value just as real as that represented by more ponderous cur- 
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rencies. A man's honil may be full of invisible gold, and 
the wave of it, or the grasp, shall do more than another's 
with a shower of bullion. This invisible gold, also, does not 
uecesaarilj diminish in spending. Political economists will 
<lo well some day to lake heed of it, though they cannot take 



But farther. Since the essence of wealth consists in its 
authority over men. if the apparent or nominal wealth fail in 
tbia power, it fails in essence ; in fact, ceases to be wealtli at 
alL It does not appear lately in England, that our authority 
over men is absolute. The servants show some disposition 
to rush riotously upstairs, under an impression that their 
wages are not regularly paid. "We should augur ill of any 
gentleman's property to whom this happened every other day 
in hia drawing-room. 

So also, the power of our wealth seems limited as respects 
the comfort of the servants, no less than their quietude. Thft 
j)er8ons in the kitchen appear to he ill-dressed, squalid, half- 
starved. Ooe cannot help imagining that the riches of the 
establishment must be of a very theoretical and documentary 
character. 

Finally, Since the essence of wealth consists in power over 
men, will it not follow that the nobler imd the more in num- 
ber the persons are over whom it has power, the greater the 
wealth ? Perhaija it moy oven appear after some consider- 
ation, that the persons themselves are the wealth — that these 
pieces of gold with which we are in the habit of guiding 
them, are, in fact, nothing more than a kind of Byzantine 
harness or trappings, very glittering and beautiful iu barbaric 
sight, wherewith we bridle the creatures ; but that if these 
same living creatures could be guided without the fretting 
g of the Byzants in their mouths and ears, they 
might themselves be more valuable than their bridles. In 
fact, it may be discovered tliat the true veins of wealth are 
purple — and not in Eock, but in Flesh — perhaps even that 
the final outcome and consummation of all wealth is in the 
producing as many as possible full-breathed, bright-eyed, and 
happy-hearted hviman creatures. Our modern wealth, I 
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think, has rather n, tendency tbe other way ; — moat political 
economists appearing to consider multitudea of human creat- 
ures not conducive to wealth, or at best conducive to it only 
by remnining in a dim-eyed and narrow-chested state of 

Nevertheless, it is open, I repent, to serious question, 
which I leave to the reader's pondering, whether, among 
national manufactures, that of Souls of a good quality may 
not at last turn out a quite leadingly lucrative one? Nay, 
iu some far-away and yet undreamt-of hour, I can even imag- 
ine that England may cast all thoughts of possessive wealth 
back to the barbaric nations among whom they &^ arose ; 
and that, while the sands of the Indus and adaumnt of GJol- 
conda may yet stiften the housings of the charger, and flash 
from the turban of the slave, she, as a Christian mother, 
may at last attain to the virtues and the treasures of a Hea- 
then one, and be able to lead forth her Sons, saying, — 

" These are mv Jewels." 
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SoMK centuries before the ChristiaQ era, a Jew merchant 
[firgely engaged in biiaineaa on the Gold Coast, anil reported 
to have made one of the largest fortunes of his time (held 
also in repute for much practical sagacity), left among hia 
ledgers some general maiims couceming wealth, which have 
been preserved, strangely enougli, even to our own days. 
They were held in considerable respect by the most active 
traders of the middle ages, especially by the Venetians, who 
even went so far in their admiration as to place a statue of 
the old Jew on the angle of one of their principal publio 
buildings. Of late years these writings have fallen into dis- 
repute, being opposed in every particular to the spirit of 
modem commerce. Nevertheless I shall reproduce a passage 
or two from them here, pailly because tbey may interest the 
reader by their novelty ; and chiefly because tbey will show him 
that it is possible for a very practical and acquisitive tradesman 
to hold, through a not unsuccessful career, that principle of 
distinction between well-gotten and ill-gotten wealth, which, 
partially insisted on in my last paper, it must be our work 
more completely to examine in this. 

He says, for instance, in one place : " The getting of treas- 
ure by a lying tongue is a vanity tossed to and fro of them 
that seek death : " adding in another, with the same mean- 
ing (be has a curious way of doubling his sayings) : " Treas- 
ures of wickedness profit nothing ; but justice deUvers from 
death." Both these passages are notable for their asBertion 
of death as the only real issue and sum of attainment by 
any unjust scheme of wealth. If we read, instead of " lying 
tongue," "lying label, title, pretence, or advertisement," we 
ebftll more clearly perceive the bearing of 'od- 
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em buainesB. The seekiug of death is a grand expreesioa of 
the true course of men's toil in such busiuetje. We usiuUly 
Bpeok aa if death pursued uh, and we fled from him ; but that 
is only eo in rare iustaucea. Ordinarily, he masks himself — 
makes hiniBelf beautiful — -all-glorious ; not like the King's 
daughter, nll-glorioua within, but outwardlj' : his clothing of 
wrought gold. We pursue him frnuticolly all our days, he 
flying or hiding from us. Our crowning success at three- 
score and t«n is utterly and perfectly to seize, and hold hir" 
in his eternal int«grity — robes, ashes, and sting. 

Again : the merchant says, "He that ojipresseth the poor 
to increase his richos, shall surely come to wont" And again, 
more strongly : " Rob not the poor because he is poor ; neither 
oppress the atlbcted in the place of business. For God shall 
spoil the soul of those that spoiled them." 

This " robbing the poor because he is poor," is especially 
the mercantile form of theft, consisting in taking advantage 
of a mau's necessities in order to obtain his labour or proper- 
ty at a reduced price. The ordinary highwayman's oppodte 
form of robbery — of the rich, because ho is rich — does not 
appear to occur so often to the old merchant's mind ; prob- 
ably because, being less profitable and more dangerous than 
the robbery of the poor, it is rarely practised by persona of 
discretiou. 

But the two most remai'kable pasa^es in their deep gen* 
eral significance are the following : — 

" The rich and the i>oor have met God is their maker." 
"The rich and the poor have met. God is their light" 
They " have met : " more literally, have stood in each other's 
way (pbinawrunl). That is to say, as long as the world lastb, 
the action and counteraction of wealth and poverty, the meet- 
ing, face to face, of rich and poor, is just as appointed and 
necessarj' a law of that world aa the flow of stream to sea, or 
the interchange of power among the electric clouds : — " God 
is their maker." But, also, this action may be either gentle 
and just, or convulsive and deatructive ; it may be by rage of 
devouring flood, or by lai)ae of serviceable wave; — in black- 
ness of thunderstroke, or continual force of vital fire, soft, and 
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sbapeable into love-syllablea from far aivay. Aud which of 
thuse it »hall be depeuds ou boUi rich aud poor knoniug that 
God iti theu- light ; that in the mystery of humau life, there Ih 
uo other light thau this by which they can see each other's 
faces, and live ; — light, which ia wdled in another of the books 
amoug which the merchauf s maxims have beeu preserved, tha 
" Bun of justice," * of which it is promised that it shall rise at 
lost with "heahug" (health-giving or helping, making whole 
or setting at one) in its wings. For truly this healing is only 
possible by meaus of justice ; no love, no faith, no hope will 
do it ; men will be unwisely foud — vainly faithful, unless pri- 
marily they ore just ; and the mistake of the best men through 
geoemtiou after generation, has been that great oue of think- 
ing to help the poor by almsgiving, and by preaching of pa- 
tience or of boije, and by every other means, emollient or con- 
solatory, except the one thing which God orders for them, 
justice. But this justice, ivith its accompanying holiness or 
helpfulness, being even by the best men denied in its trial time, 
is by the mass of men hated wherever it appears : so that, 
when the choice was one day fairly put to them, they denied 
the Helpful Oue and the Just ; \ and desired a murderer, 
sedition-raiser, and robber, to be granted to them ;^the mur- 
derer instead of the Xiord of Life, the sedition-raiser instead 

* Hore accuralelj'. Sun of Justnega ; but, inateod of the harsh ward 
"Justness." Ihe old Eiiglish " BigliMouBUHBa '' liuing comuionl/ um- 
plojed, hBs, by gutting contused iritU " gudlinuBS," ox attrauliag about 
il various rague aud brokva meaningB. prevented most pergona from ru- 
Cviving the force of the passagea in wliich it oceura. The word "riglit- 
eoiunesi " properly refers to die jastlce of rule, or rlglil, as diBtiiiguisliud 
from " equity," whioli refers to the justice of balance. More broadly, 
Righteouroew la King's justice ; itnd Equity, Judge's justice ; the King 
gaiding or ruling all, the Judge dividing or disoernlng helween oppo- 
rites (therefore, the double question, "Man, who made me a ruler — 
iinaffTJir — or a divider — u'un^t — over yon • ") Tliua, wllli ruapect lo 
the Justice of Choice (aeleotlon, the feebler and paasive justice), we 
have from lego, — lex, legal, !oi, and loyal ; and with n«(peot to the Jus- 
tice of Bute (direction, llie stronger nnd active justice), we have from 
rego, — rex, regal, roi, and royal. 

t In another place written with tliv same meaning, "Just, and hav- 
ing talvation." 
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of the Prince of Peara, nnd the robber inBtead of the Just 
Jwilge of oU the worlJ. 

1 hnve just spoken of the llowiug of streama to tlie eea as a. 
partial image of the octiou of wealth, Iii oae respect it is uot 
n partial, but a perfect image. The popular economist Ihinka 
liimselt wise in having cliBcoverei.1 that wealth, or the forma of 
property in general, must go where they are i-equired ; that 
where demand is, supply must follow. He farther declares 
that this courMe of demand and supply cannot be forbidden 
by human laws. Precisely in the same sense, and with the 
same certainty, the watera of the world go where they are re- 
quired. ^\^lere the laud falls, the water flows. The coarse 
neither of clouds nor rivers can be forbidden by human wiE 
But the disposition and administration of them can be altered 
by human forethought "WTiether the stream shall be a curse 
or a blessing, depends upon man's labour, and a.dministrating 
intelligence. For centuries after centuries, great (bstricts of 
the world, rich in soil, and favoured in chmate, have Iain des- 
ert under the rage of their own rivers ; iior only desert, but 
plague-struck. The atreani which, rightly directed, would 
have flowed in soft irrigation from field to field — would have 
pui-ified the air, given food to man and beast, and carried 
their burdens for them on. ita bosom — now overwhelme the 
plain, and poisons the wind ; its breath pestilence, ftnd its 
work famine. In like manner this wealth "goes where it 
is required." No human laws can withstand its flow. They 
can only guide it : but this, the leading trench and liniitiug 
mound can do so thoroughly, that it shall become water of 
life — the riches of the hand of wisdom ; • or, on the contrary, 
by leaving it to its own lawless flow, they may make it, what it 
has been too often, the last and deadhest of national plagues : 
water of Marah — the water which feeds the roots of all eviL 

The necessity of these laws of distribution or restraint is 
curiously overlooked in the ordinary political economist's 
definition of his own "science." He calls it, shortly, the 
"science of getting rich." But there are many sciences, as 
well as many arts, of getting ricL Poisoning people of large 
Irtjugtliof daj9inhi?c right Uaad ; ia her left, richta and liOBour,'' 
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estates, was one employed largely in the middle agea ; ailul- 
teration of food of people of email estatee, is one employed 
lai-gely now. The ancient and honourable Highland method 
of blackuioil ; the more modern and less honourable system 
of obtaining goods on credit, and the other varioudy im- 
proved methods of appropriation— which, in major and nainor 
scales of industiy, down to the most artistic pocket-picking, 
we owe to recent genius, — all come under the general bead of 
sciences, or arts, of getting rich. 

So that it is clear the popular economist, in calling his 
science the sciencepaj" excellence of getting rich, must attach 
some peculiar ideas of limitation to its character. I hope I 
do not misrepresent him, by assuming that he means hix 
science to be the science of "getting rich by legal or just 
means." In this definition, is the word "just," or "legal,'' 
finally to stand V For it is possible among certain nations, or 
under certain rulers, or by help of certain advocates, that pro- 
ceedings may be legal which are by no means just. If, there- 
fore, we leave at last only the word " just " in that place of 
our detinition, the insertion of this solitary and small word 
v.-i\l make a notable difference in the grammar of our science. 
For then it will follow tliat, in order to grow rich scientifi- 
cally, we must grow rich justly ; and, therefore, know what is 
just ; so that our economy will no longer depend merely on 
prudence, but on jurisprudence — and that of divine, not hu- 
man law. Which prudence is indeed of no mean order, hold- 
ing itself, as it were, high in the air of heaven, and gazing for 
ever on the light of the sun of justice ; hence the souls which 
have excelled in it are represented by Dante as stars fanning 
in heaven for ever the figure of the eye of an eagle : they hav- 
ing been in life the discemei's of light from darkness ; or to 
the whole human race, as the light of the body, which ia the 
eye ; while those souls which form the wings of the bird 
(giving power and dominion to justice, "healing in its wings") 
trace also in light the inscription in heaven : " dhjoitb jhsti- 
TiAM yui jcDiciTis TERKAM." " Ye who judge the earth, pve " 
(not, observe, merely love, but) " diHgent love to justice :" the 
love which seeks diligently, that is Ui say, choosingly, and by 
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preference to all tliiiiga else. Wliich juilginjj or doing' judg- 
ment in the eartli is, according to Uieii- capacity and position, 
required not of judgeB only, nor of rulers only, but of lUl 
men : • a, trutli sorrowfully lost eight of even by those who are 
ready enough to apply to themselves passages in wliich Christian 
men are spoken of as called to be " saints " {i.e. to helpful or 
healing functions) ; and " chosen to be kings " (i.e. to know- 
ing or directing functions) ; the true meaning of these titles 
having been long lost through the pretences of unhelpful and 
unable persons to saintly and kiugly character ; also through 
the once popular idea that botli the sanctity and royalty are 
to consist in wearing long robes and high crowns, instead of 
in mercy and judgment ; whereas all true sanctity is saving 
power, as all true royally is ruling power ; and injustice is 
part and parcel of the denial of such power, which " makes 
men as the creeping tilings, as the fishes of the sea, that have 
no ruler over them," \ 

Absolute justice is indeed no more attainable than absolute 
truth ; but the righteous man is distinguished from the un- 
righteous by hie desire and hope of justice, as the true man 
from the false by his desire and hope of truth. And though 
absolute justice be unattainable, as much justice as we need 
for all practical use is attainable by all those who make it 
their aim. 

We have to examine, then, in the subject before us, what 
are the laws of justice respecting payment of labour — no 
small part, these, of the foundations of all jurisprudence. 

* I liuar tliat Bevitral of oar tawvers have boen greatly amused bj the 
statemBot In the first of tbesu papers lliat a lawyrrs function WM to do 
justice. I do not inlenil il for a jest ; neverthultiss it will be eueu Iliit 
in the above pa.ssage neither the dete mil nation nor doing of juetice are 
pontemplaled ax f imctious wliolly peculiar li> tlie lawyer. Posaibly, llio 
more onr standing arniiea, whether of Eoldiers, pafturs, or legislalon 
[the generio term "pastor " inclnding all teachers, and the geiierie tern 
" lawyer" including makers aa well as interpreters of law), can bp super- 
seded by the force of national heroism, wisdom, and honesty, tha betl«r 
it may he for the nation. 

f It being the privilege of the flshos, sa it is of rats and wolves, to 
live by (he laws of demand and supply ; but the distinction of humttr 
Ity, to live by those of righL 
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I reduced, in my lost paper, tbe idea of money payment to 
its simplest or r&dical terms. In those terms its nature, and 
the conditions of justice respecting it, ciui be best ascer- 
tained. 

Money payment, as there stated, consists radically in & 
promise to some person working for us, that for tiie time and 
labour he spends in our sen-ice to^ay we will give or procure 
etiuivalant time and labour in his service at any future time 
when he may demand it>* 

If we promise to give him less labour than he has given us, 
we under-pay him. If we promise to give him more labour 
than he has given us, we over-pay him. In practice, accord- 
ing to the laws of demand and supply, when two men are 
ready to do the work, and only one man wants to have it 
done, the two men underbid each other for it ; and the one 
who gets it to do, is under-paid. But when two men want 
the work done, and there is oidy one man ready to do it, tbe 
two men who want it done over-bid each other, and the work- 

I will examine these two points of injustice iu succession ; 
but first I wish the reader to clearly understand the central 
principle, lying between the two, of right or just payment. 

When we ask a service of any man, he may either give it 
us freely, or demand payment for it Respecting free gift of 
service, there is no question at present, that being a matter 
of affection — not of traffic But if he demand payment for it, 
and we wish to treat him with absolute eqiiity, it is evident 
that this equity can only consist in giving time for time, 

* It might appear at Bret that the market price of labour eiprtsseil 
such an exchanKO : but this is a fallac;, (or the market price is llic mo- 
mKntarj price of the kind of labour required, but Ihe jlict price is its 
ei]Uiraletit of the productive labour at mankind. TWvi difference will 
be aualyied in its placi>. It must be noted also that I speak here only 
of the eichangeable value of labour, not of that of commodities. Tba 
exchangeable value of a commodity is that of the labour rei]uired tu 
produce it. multiplied into the force of the demand for it. If the value 
of the labour = x and the force of the demand = y, the exchangeable 
Talae of thu commodity ia xy, ia vhich if either x = 0, w , 
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etrengtli for Btrength, Bud skill for BkilL If & nmn works Em 
hour for us, and we only promise to work balf-an-hour for 
him in return, we obtain an unjust advantage. If, on the 
contrary, we promise to work an hour and a half for hitn in 
return, he Las an unjuat advantage. The justice consists in 
absolute escliange ; or, if there be any respect to the stations 
of the parties, it will not be iu favour of the employer : there 
is certainly no equitable reason in a man's being poor, that if 
he give me a pound of bread to-day, I should return him lege 
than a pound of bread to-morrow ; or any equitable reason in 
a man's being uneducated, that if lie uses a certain quantity 
of skill and knowledge in my service, I should nee a less quan- 
tity of skill and knowledge in his. Perhaps, ultimately, it 
may appear desirable, or, to aay the least, gracious, that I 
should give in return somewhat moi'e than I received. But 
at present, we ore concerned on the law of justice only, which 
is that of perfect and accurate exchange ; — one drcumatance 
only interfering with the aiiuplicity of this radical idea of 
just payment— that inasmuch as labour (rightly directed) 19 
fruitful just as seed is, the fruit (or " interest," as it is called) 
of the labour Brat given, or " advanced," ought to be taken 
into account, and balanced by au additional quantity of la- 
hour in the subsequent repayment Supposing the repayment 
to take place at the end of a year, or of any other given time, 
this calculation could be approximately made ; but as money 
(that is to say, cosh) payment involves no reference to time 
(it being optional with the person paid to spend what he re- 
ceives at once or after any number of years), we can only as- 
sume, generally, that some slight advantage must in equity be 
allowed to the person who advances the labour, so that the 
typical form of bargain ivill be : If you give me an hour 
to-tlay, I will give you an hour and five minutes on demand. 
If you give me a pound of bi-ead to-day, I will give you seven- 
teen ounces on demand, and so on. All that it is necessary 
for the reoder to note is, that the amount returned is at least 
in equity not to be less than the amount given. 

The abstract idea, then, of just or due wages, ns respects 
the labourer, is that they will consist in a sum of money which 
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will it any time procure for liim at least aa much labour as he 
has given, rather more than less. And tluB equity or justice 
of |>ajnient is, observe, wholly independent of nnj reference 
tti the number of men who are willing to do the work. I 
want a boreeshoe for my horse. Twenty smiths, or twenty 
thousand smiths, may be ready to forge it ; their number 
does not in one atom's weight aSect the question of the equi- 
table payment of the one who (/«'« forge it. It costs bini a 
quarter of an hour of his bfe, and so much skill and strength 
of arm to make that horseshoe for me. Then at some future 
time I am bound in equity to give a quarter of an hour, and 
some minutes more, of my life (or of some other person's at 
my disposal), and also as much strength of arm and skill, and 
a little more, in making or doing what the smith may have 
need ot 

Such being the abstract theoiy ot just remunerative pay- 
ment, its application is practically modified by the fact that 
the order for labour, given in payment, is general, while labour 
received is special. The current coin or document ia practically 
an order on the nation for so much work of any kind ; and tbin 
universal applicability to immediate need renders it so much 
more valuable than special labour can be, that an order for a 
less quantity of this general toil (vill always be accepted as a 
just equivaleut for a greater quantity of specinl toil. Any 
given craftsman will always be willing to give an hour of his 
own work in order to receive command over half-an-hour, or 
even much less, of national work. This source of uncertainty, 
together n-ith the difficulty of determining the monetary val- 
ue of skill,* renders the ascertainment {even approximate) of 



" Under the term " skill " I mean to inclnde Ihe united force of ex- 
perienci^, intellecl. and passion in their operation on manaal labour: and 
undortlie term *' passion," to include the entire range aud agency of the 
moral Ceelinga ; from (he simple pBlience and gnntlBucss of mind which 
iriil give continuity and dneneas to tlie touch, or enable one person to 
work without fatigue, and with good eSSct, twice as tong a« another, up 
lo the qnalltiea ot character which render science poulble— (the retarda- 
tion of Ecience bj envy is one of the tnoat trenMndHB^ loiMg la the 
eoonomy of the pi-cseul century)— and to tho Incotll'' *> 
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greatest Texation aud iujury to the otlier, uor from accepting 
it for a sdeutitic piiuciple that he is to buv for the least and 
sell for the most possible, though what the real least or mogt 
luay be he cannot tell. lu like manner, a just person luya it 
down for a scientific principle that he is to pay a just price, 
oud, 'without being able precisely to ascertoia Uio liiuits of 
such a price, will nevertheless strive to attain the closest pos- 
sible approximation to them. A practically serviceable ap- 
proximation he can obtain. It is easier to determine scientifi- 
cally what a man ought to have for his work, than what his 
neeesaities will compel him to take for it. His necessities can 
only be ascertained by empirical, but his due by analytical 
investigation. In the one case, you try your answer fo the 
sum like a puzzled schoolboy — tdl you fiud one that fits ; in 
the other, yoo bring out your result within certain Umits, by 
process of calculation. 

Supposing, then, the just wages of any quantity of given 
labour to have been ascertained, let us examine the first re- 
sults of just aud unjust payment, when in favour of the pur- 
chaser or employer ; t. e. when two men are ready to do the 
work, and only one wants fo have it done. 

The unjust purchaser forces the two to bid against each 
other till he has reiluced their demand to its lowest terms. 
Let us assume that the lowest bidder offers to do the work at 
half its just price. 

The purchaser employs him, ami does not employ the other. 
The first or apparent result is, therefore, that one of the two 
men is left out of employ, or to starvation, just as definitely as 
by the just procedure of Bi\'ing fair price to the best workman. 
The various writers who endeavoured to invahdate the posi- 
tions of my first paper never saw this, and osatuned that the 
unjust hirer employed both. He employs both no more than 
the just hirer. The only difference (in the outset) is that the 
just man pays sufficiently, the unjust man insufficiently, for 
the laboui- of the single person employed. 

I say, " in the outset ; " for this first or apparent difference 
is not the actual difference- By the unjust procedure, half the 
proper price of the work is left in the hands of the employer. 
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This enables liini to hire another man at the same unjost rate, 
on aome other kind of work ; find the final result is that he 
has two men working for him at half price, and two are out 
of employ. 

By the just procedure, the whole price of the first piece of 
work goes in the hands of the man who does it. No surplus 
being left in the employer'a hands, he. cannot hire another man 
for another piece of labour. But by precisely so much aa his 
power is dimiuished, the hired workman's power is increased ; 
that is to say, by the additional biilf of the price he has re- 
ceived ; which additional half he has the power of using to 
employ another man in his 8er\-ice, I wOI suppose, for the 
moment, the least favourable, though quite probable, case — 
that, though justly treated himself, he yet will act unjustly to 
his subordinate ; and hire at half-price, if he can. The final 
result will then be, tliat one man works for the employer, at 
just price ; one for the workman, at half-price ; and two, aa 
in the first case, are still out of employ. These two, as I said 
before, are out of employ in bulk cases. Tlie difference be- 
tween the just and unjust procedure does not He in the num- 
ber of men hired, but in the price paid to them, and the per- 
gona hy whom it is paid. The essential difference, that which 
I want the reader to see clearly, is, that in the unjust case. 
two men work for one, the first hirer. In the just case, one 
nmn works for the first hirer, one tor the person hired, and 
so on, down or up through the various grades of service ; 
the influence being carried forward by justice, and arrested 
by injustice. The universal and constant action of justice in 
this matter is therefore to diminish the power of wealth, in 
the hands of ono indiyidiiol, over masses of men, and to dis- 
tribute it through a chain of men. The actual power esarted 
by the wealth is the same in both cases ; but by injustice it is 
put all in one man's hands, so that he directs at once and with 
equal force the labour of a circle of men about him ; by the 
just procedure, he is permitted to touch the nearest only, 
through whom, with diminished force, modified by new 
minds, the energy of the wealth passes on to others, and so 
till it exhausts itself. 
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The immediale operation of justice in this respect ie theFe- 
fore to diminisli the power of wealth, first in acquisitiou o( 
luxuT}', iind, aecondly, in exercise of moral influence. The 
employer cannot concentrate so multituilinous labour on Lia 
own interests, nor can he subJue so multitudinoun mind to 
his own wilL But the secondarj' operation of justice is not 
less important. The insufficient payment of the group of 
men working for one, places each under a masimum of diffi- 
culty in rising above Lis position. The tendency of the sys- 
tem is to check advancement. But tJie sufficient or just pay- 
ment, distributed through a descending series of offices or 
grades of labour,* gives each subordinated person fair and 
sufficient means of rising in the social scale, if he chooseB to 
nse them ; and thus not only diminishes Oie immediate power 
of wealth, but removes the worst disabilities of poverty. 

It is on this vital problem that the entire deetioy of the 
labourer is ultimately dependent. Many minor interests may 
80metime8 appear to interfere with it, but all branch from it. 

■ 1 am Borry to lose time by aiiBwering, however curtly, the aquivo- 
oBlionB of the writers >rlia liouglit to obscore the instnnuHa given of reg- 
alatud kbonr in Ilie Oral of these papers, by confosiog kiuds. ruuks, 
md quautities of laliour with its qualities. I uever said that a colonal 
•houtd have the rame pay as a private, nor a bishop tlie same pay aa a 
onrate. Neither did I say that more work ought to be paid as lesa 
work (so that [lie curate of a pariah of two tliousand souls should have 
no more than tlie curate of a parish uF live huudred). But I said that, 
■o far OB you employ It at all, bad work should bu paid no leas tliaa 
good work ; ail a bad clergyman yet takea his tithes, a bad physieian 
takes his fee. and a bad lawyer liis costa. And tliia, as will be farther 
«kown in the coucliision. I said, aud say, partly because the best work 
never was nor ever will be, done for money at all ; but chielly because, 
the moment people know they have to pay the bad and fi;oi)d alike, 
they will try to discern the one from the other, and not use the bad. 
JL ugaolous writer in tlie Beoltnian asks me if 1 should like auy common 
MTibblec to be paid by Heasrs Smith, Elder and Co. as their good 
mtluirs are. I should, if they employed biro— but would eeriously rec- 
ommend them, for tbe scribbler's sake, as well as their own, fiof to 
employ him. The quantity of its money whioh the country at presonC 
Invella in scribbling ignol, in the outcome of it, aoonomically speul; 
■ad even the highly ingenious person to whom this question occurred, 
. Bi^ht parhaps havu been more beneHclally employed than In printing il. 
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For inBtance, considerable agitation is often caused in the 
minds of tlie lower clasacB wUen they discover the share which 
they nominally, and, to all appearEince, actually, pay out of 
their wages in taxation (I believe thirty-five or forty per 
cent.). This sounds very grieyous ; but in reality the la- 
bourer does uot pay it, but his employer. If the workman 
had not to pay it, his wages would be less by just that sum ■ 
competition would Htill reduce them to the lowest rate at 
which life was possible. Similarly the lower orders agitated 
for the repeal of the com laws,* thinking they would be bet- 

* I Iiave to acknowledge an iuterustinK communiuatioD on the subject 
of free trade from Paisley (for & short lettur from " A Well-wisher " at 

, my thanks are yet more due). But the Scottish writer will, 1 fear, 

lie disagreeably surprised to hear, that I am, and always have been, an 
utterly feailesE and nnecrupoloua free-trader. Seven years ago, speak- 
ing of the varions aisus of infancy in tlie European iDind(.Stofio(0/" Yca- 
iee, vol iil. p. 168), I wrote: " Tlie Rest principles of commurce vera 
aoknowt edged hy the English parllaiiient only a few tuontlis ago, and 
in It! free-tradu measures, and are slill so little understood by the mill- 
ion, that TM Tuition dam to aboliiA ita eitthfin-hausei." 

It will be observed that I do not admit even the ides of reciprocity. 
Let other nations, if tliey like, keep their ports shnt ; every wise nation 
will throw ita own open. It is not the opening them, but a sudden, in- 
considerate, and blunderingly experimental manner of opening them, 
which does the harm. If you liave been protecting a manufacture for 
long series of years, you must not take protection off in a moment, so 
as to throw every one of its operatives at once out of employ, our more 
than you must tnke all its wrappings off a feeble child at onoe in eold. 
weather, though the cumber uf them may have been radically injuring 
its liealth. Little by tittle, you must restore it to freedom and to air. 

Most people's minds are in curious confusion on the subject of tree 
trade, because they suppose it to imply enlarged competition. On ITie 
contrary, free trade puts an end to ail competition. "Protection" 
(among various other misohiovous functions) endeavours to enable one 
country to compete witli soother in the production of su article at a dis* 
advantage. When trade is entirely free, no country can be competed 
with In the srtieles for the production of which it is naturally calcu- 
lated ; nor can it compete with any other in tlie prodnction of articles 
for which it is not naturally cnlculsted, Tuscany, for instance, cannot 
compete with England in steel, nor England with Tuscany in oil. They 
must exchange their steel and oil. Which exchange should be as frank 
and free as honesty and the sea-winda can make it. Competition, in- 
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tor off if bread were clieaper ; never perceiving that aa soon 
as bread was i>emianently cheaper, wages would permanently 
fall in precisely that proportion. The com laws were rightly 
repealed ; not, however, because lliey directly oppreBsed the 
poor, but because they indirectly oppressed them in caueiug 
a large quantity of their labour to be consiimed unproduc- 
tivelj. So also unnecessary taxation oppresses them, through 
destruction of capital, but the destiny of the poor depends 
primarily always on this one question of dueness of wages. 
Their distress (irrespectively of that caused by sloth, minor 
error, or crime) arises on the gi-and scale from the two react- 
ing forces of competition and oppression. There is not yet^ 
nor will yet for ages be, any real over-population in the world ; 
but a local over-population, or, more accurately, a degree ot 
population locally unmanageable under existing circnm stances 
for want of forethought and sufBcieut machinery, necessarily 
shows itself by pressure ot competition ; and the faking ad- 
vantage of this competition by the purchaser to obtain their 
labour unjustly cheap, consummates at once their suffering 
and his own : for in this (as I believe in every other kind of 
slavery) the oppressor suffers at last more than the oppressed, 
and those magnificent lines of Pope, even in all their force, 
fall short of the truth— 






11 of pelf, 



" Yet, to be just l< 
Each do«u but IL 
Damned to tlie mities, an equal falu betides 
Tlie alave that digE it, and the slavu (hat bides." 
The collateral and reversionary operations of justice in this 
matter I shall examine hereafter (it being needful first to de- 
fine the nature of value) ; proceeding then to consider within 
what practical terms a juster system may be estahhshed ; and 
ultimately the vexed question of (he destinies of the unem- 
ployed workmen.* Lest, however, the reader should be 

deed, arises at llrst. and Hliarpl]-, in ordur to prove nliich is Btrongeat in 
anj given mnnufactnre poEb~ibl« lo both -, (hla point once aacertained, 
competition is at an end. 

• I ahonld be glad if the reader would first clear the ground for bim- 
self so tar aa lo determine wbethur the difficulty lies In getting the work 
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alarmed at some of the issues to which our investigations 
seem to be tending, as if in their bearing against the power 
of wealth they bail something in common with those of social- 
ism, I wish him to know, iu accurate terms, one or two of 
the main points which I have in view. 

Whether sociabam has matle more progress among the 
army aucl unvy (where payment is made on my principles), or 
among the manufacturing operatives (who are paid on my op- 
ponents' principles), I leave it to those opponents to ascertain 
and declare. Whatever their coucluaiou may be, I think it 
necessary to answer for myself only this : that if there be any 
one point insisted on throughout my works more fretiiiently 
than another, that one point is the impossibihty of Equably. 
My continual aim has been to show the eternal superiority of 
Bome men to others, sometimes even of one man to all others ; 
and to show also the advisabihty of api>ointing more such per- 
sons or person to guide, to lead, or on occasion even to compel 
and subdue, their lufeiiors, according to their own better 
knowledge and wiser wilL My principles of PoUtical Kconomy 
were all involved in a single phrase spoken three years ago at 
or giitting the pay for It. Does lie consider ocoiipation itseir to b« ui 
expengiye luxury, difficult of atlammeut, of wliicU too little U to be 
fouud in the world y or ia it ratht^r tliat, while in thii eujojlneiit even 
of the moat athletic delight, men must nevertheleBS be muintalned, uid 
thU m&iateDauaa is not always forHicoming f Wd mnEt lie clear oa tkii 
head before going farther, wi mont peciplo are loosely iu thu habit of 
talking of the difficulty of "Huding employment." Is It employment 
that we WAut tn fiud, or support during employment '! te it idleness 
ire wish to put an end to, or hunger ? We have to tabs up both qnes- 
lions in sacoesaion, only not both at the same time. No donbt that 
woth u a luxury, and a very great one. It is, Indeed, at once a luiorj 
and a necessity ; no man can retain either health of mind or body with- 
out it. So prnfoundly do I feel this, that, aa will be seen in the sequel, 
one of the principal objects I would recommend to benevolent and pnw- 
tical persona, is to induce rioh people to Meb for » Inrger quantity of 
this luxury than thuy at present possess. Nevertheless, it appears \^ 
experience that even tblB healthieet of pleasures may be indnlged in to 
excess, and that human beings are just aa liable to surfeit of labour as 
to surfeit of meat : su thai, as on the one hand, it may be charitable to 
provide, for some people, lighter dinner, and more work, — for others 
It may be equally expedient to provide lighter work, and more dinner. 
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Hanobester : " Soldiers of the PloughshBre as well as soldiers 
of the Sword ; " and they were all summed iu a single sentence 
in the laat volume of Modern Painters — " Government and co- 
operation are in ail things the Laws of Life ; Anarchy and com- 
petition the Iiaws of Death." 

And with respect to the mode in which these general prin- 
ciples affect the secure possession of property, so far am I from 
invalidating such security, that the whole gist of tliese papers 
will be found ultimately to aim at an extension in its riuige ; 
and whereas it has long been known and declared that the 
poor have no right to the property of the rich, I wish it also 
to be known and declared that the rich have no right to the 
property of the poor. 

But that the working of the system which I have undertaken 
to develop would in many ways shorten the apparent and di- 
rect, though not the unseen and collateral, power, both of 
wealth, as the Lady of Pleasure, and of capital as the Lord of 
Toil, I do not deny : on the contrary, I affirm it in all joyful- 
ness ; knowing that the attraction of riches is already too 
strong, as their authority is already too weighty, for the rea- 
son of mankind. I said in my last paper that nothing in his- 
tory had ever l>een so disgraceful to human intellect as the 
acceptance among us of the common Joctiines of political 
economy as a science. I have many grounds for saying this, 
but one of the chief may be given in few words. I know no 
previous instance in history of a nation's establishing a system- 
atic disobedience to the first principles of its professed rehg- 
ion. The writings which we (verbally) esteem as divine, not 
only denounce the love of money as the source of all eril, and 
as an idolatry abhorred of the Deity, but declare mammon 
service to be the accurate and iiTeeoncUeable opposite of God's 
service : and, whenever they speak of riches absolute, and pov- 
erty absolute, declare woe to the rich, and blessing to the 
poor. Whereupon we forthwith investigate a science of be. 
coming rich, as the shortest road to national prosperity. 

" Til rriSUn drmneri VEtiope, 
QuKado ai partirumo i due coUagi, 
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In tliG lost paper we saw that just payment of labour cod- 
Buted in n eum of mouey which would approximately obtaiu 
equivalent lalwur at a future time : we have now to examine 
the means of obuining such equivalence. 'Which question 
involves the definition of Value, Wealth, Price, and Prod- 




None of these terms are yet Je6ned bo as to be understood 
by the pubhc. But the last, Produce, which one might have 
thought the clearest of all, is, in use, the most ambiguous ; 
and the esamiaation of the kind of ambiguity attendant 
on its present employment will beet open the way to our 
work. 

In his chapter ou Capital,* Mr. J. S. Mill instances, as a 
capitalist, a hardware mimufocturer, who, having intended to 
spend a certain portion of tlie proceeds of his business in buy- 
ing plate and jewels, changes his mind, and " pays it as wages 
to additional worki>eople," The effect is Btated by Mr. Mill 
to be, that " more food is appropriated to the consumption of 
productive labourers." 

Now, I do not ask, though, had I written this paragraph, it 
would surely have been asked of me, ^ITiat is to become of 
the silversmiths? If they are truly unproductive persons, we 
vill acquiesce in their extinction. And though in another 
part of the same passage, the hardware merchant is supposed 
also to dispense with a number of servants, whose " food is 
thus set free for productive purposes," I do not inquire what 
■will be the effect, painful or othenvise, upon the servants, of 

* Book 1, ohap, iv. e. 1. To wve aptce, mj rnturo referenoes lo Mr. 
KUU'b work will be bv iiumersU only, as iu tliU iustouoe, I. iv. I. Ed. 
In 2 vols. Svu. Puker, IMS. 
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thia emancipation of their food. But I very seriouBlj inquire 
wby ironware is produce, and silverware is not? That the 
mercliant consumes the one, and Bells the other, certain]}- does 
not constitute the difference, unless it can be shown (which, 
indeed, I perceive it to be becoming daily more and more the 
aim of tradesmen to show) that commodities ore made to bo 
sold, and not to be consumed. The merchant is an agent of 
conveyance to the consumer in one case, and is himself the 
consumer in the other :* but the labourers ore in either case 
equally productive, since they have produced goods to the 
same value, if the hardware and the x^lnte are both goods. 

And what distinction separates them ? It Is indeed possible 
that in the " comparative estimate of the moi-ahst," with which 
Mr. Mill says political economy has nothing to do ( TTT j. 2) a 
steel fork might appear a more substantial production than a 
silver one : we may grant also that knives, no less than forks, 
are good produce ; and scythes and ploughshares aei-viceablo 
articles. But, how of bayonets? Supposing the hardware 
merchant to effect large sales of these, by help of the " setting 
free " of the food of his servants and his silversmith,— is he 
still employing productive labourers, or, in Mr. Mill's words, 
labourers who increase " the stock of permanent means of en- 
joyment " (I. iii. 4). Or if, instead of bayonets, he supply 
bombs, will not the absolute and final " enjoyment" of even 
these energetically productive articles (each of which costa 
ten poundu)! be dependent on a proper choice of time and 

' It Mr. Mill liad wUhed to show the dtffereoce in result between 
consnmptioii »nd ialu, ho fihould havs represented the hardwnre mer- 
ch«it as Fonsutning his own goods instead of EoUing them ; similarlj, 
the silvrr merchuit as ooDEaming hie own goods instead of selling tbem. 
Had he done this, he would h&re made hia pusition clearer, though less 
tenable ; and perhaps this naa the position he really intended to take, 
tacitly inTOlring bis theory, elsewhere ilaled, and shown In the seijuul 
of this paper to be false, that demand for conmodities is not demand 
for labour. But by the most dilii^eut scrutiny of the parogrspli now 
under einminatian, I cannot determine whether it is a fallacy pnre and 
simple, or the balf of one fallacy supported by tbe whole of i greater 
one ; Bo that, 1 treat it here on tbe kinder asBumption that it ja one fallaoj 
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place for their en/anlevient ; choice, that is to e&j, depending 
on those philosophical cDDsiderations 'with which political 
economy has nothing to do? * 

I should have regretted tho need of pointing out incoueis- 
tenpy in any portion of Mr. Mill's work, had not the value of 
his work proceeded from its ineonsistencies. He deserves 
Ijonour among economists by inadvertently disclaiming the 
principles which he states, and tacitly introdncing the moral 
considerations with which he declares his science has no con- 
nection. Many of his chapters are, therefore, true and valua- 
ble ; and the only conclusions of his which I have to dispute 
are those wliich follow from his premises. 

Thus, the idea which lies at the root of the passage we have 
just been exarainuig, namely, that labour applied to produce 
luxuries will not support so many persons as labour apphed 
to produce useful articles, is entii'ely true ; but the instance 
given fails — and in four directions of failure at once — because 
Mr. Mill lias not defined the real meaning of usefulness. 
The definition which he has given — " capacity to satis^ a 
desire, or serve a purpose " (HI. i. 2) — apphes equally to the 
iron and silver ; while the true definition — which he has not 
given, but which neverthelesa underhes the false verbal defi- 
nition in his mind, and comes out once or twice by accident 
(as in the words " any support to life or strength " in L i. 5) 
— applies to some articles of iron, but not to others, and to 
some articles of silver, but noi to others. It applies to 
ploughs, but not to bayonets ; and to forks, but not to fili- 
gree.f 

The ehciting of the true definition will give us the reply to 



• Alio when the trrotight silver vases of Spain were ditshed to frig- 
ments liy our ouBtom-liouse officers, because bulliuu migiit be imported 
frHu of duty, but not brains, was the axe that broke thi-m productive 1 — 
the artist who wrought tliem uuproductive f Or agftiu. If the wood- 
innti's axe is productive, is the eierutiouer's ? as also, it the hemp of ■ 
enable he prodaotive, does not the produi^tivenesis of hemp in ahalter de- 
pend on ilH moral more than on Ila material application ? 

f Filigree : that is to suy, generally, ornament dvpeudmit ou ooiit- 
pleiitj, nolouart 
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our first question. " "What is value ? " respecting which, how- 
ever, we most first bear the popular statements. 

"The won! ' value,' when uaej vrithout adjunct, always 
me&DB, in political economy, ralue in exchange " (Mill, UL L 
3). So that, ii two ships cannot exchange their rudders, their 
rudders are, in politico-economic language, of no value to 
either. 

But "the sabject of i>oIitical economy is wealth."— (Pi-e- 
liminary remarks, page 1.) 

And wealth "consiBts of all useful and agreeable objects 
which possess exchangeable value." — (Preliminary remarks, 
page 10.) 

It appears, then, according to Mr. Mill, that usefulness iiml 
ngreeableness underlie tlie exchange value, and must be as- 
certained to exist in the thing, before we can esteem it an ob- 
ject of wealth. 

Now, the economical usefulness of a thing depends not 
merely on its own nature, but on the number of people who 
can and will use it A horse is useless, and thei-efore unsale- 
able, if no one can lide, — a sword it no one can strike, and 
meat, if no one can eat Thus every material utility depends 
on its relative human capacity. 

Similarly : The agreeableneas of a thing depends not merely 
on its own llkeableness, but on the number of people who can 
be got to like it The relative agreeableness, and therefore 
saleableness, of " a pot of the smallest ale," and of " Adonis 
painted by a running brook," depenils virtually on the opinion 
of Demos, in the shape of Christopher Sly. That is to say, 
the agreeableness of a thing depends on its relative human 
disposition.* Therefore, political economy, being a science of 

* Tlieae riatenn-nts sound criidi; in tliuir brevilj- ; but will be found 
of tbe utmnit imporUncu irlieii 1\\vy are developed. Thus, in [Iib aliom 
instADce, economists have never perceived that disponitlon In buy \» & 
whoIlT moral element in demand : lliat is to say. when jou give n man 
half-a-frown. it drpends on Lis disposition vhether li^ is rioh or poor 
with it— whether he will Ijuj dise«»a, ruin, and hatred, or buy healtli, 
kdruicemeDl, and domeatic love. And thus the agrees liluDeaa or eii- 
ciiange value ot every offered rummodity depends on prodnetioii, not 

idy of the cuutmodity, but of buyers of it ; thersforti ou the educa- 
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wealth, muat be a science reBpecfing human capacities and 
dispositions. But moral considerations have nothing to do 
with political economy (Hr. i. 2). Therefore, moral consider- 
ations have nothing to do with human ciipacities and diaposi- 

I do not wholly like the look of this conclusion from Mi 
Hill's 8tat«mentH : — let us try Mr. Biciirdo'a. 

" Utility is not the measure of exchangeable value, though 
it ia absolutely essential to it." — (Chap. 1 sect, i.) Essential 
in what degree, Mr. Ricartlo ? Tlicre may be greater and leas 
degrees of utility. Meat, for instance, may be so good as to 
be 6t for any one to eat, or so bad as to be fit for no one to 
eat What is the exact degree of goodness wliich is " essen- 
tial " to its exchangeable value, but not " the measure " of it? 
How good must the meat be, in order to possess any exchange' 
able value ; and how bad must it be — (I wish this were a set- 
tled question in London markets)— in oilier to possess none ? 

Tliere appears to be some hitch, I think, in the working 
even of Mr. Ricardo s principles ; but let him take hie own 
example. "Suppose that in the early stages of society the 
bows and arrows of the hunter were of equal value with the 
implements of the fisherman. Under such circumstances the 
value of the deer, the produce of the hunter's day's labour, 
would be exactly " (italics mine) " equal to the value of the 
fiab, the product of the fisherman's day's labour. The com- 
parative value of the fish and game would be entirely regulated 
by the quantity of labour realized in each." (Ricardo, chap, 
iii. On Value). 

Indeed I Therefore, if the fisherman catches one sprat, and 
the huntsman one deer, one sprat will be equal in value to one 

Hon of buyers and on all the moral elements bj which th'-ir diBposition 
to buy this, or that, Is formud. I will illastrate and expand into Onal 
conaequencea every otie of these deSnitlona la iU place : at present Ihej 
can ooly bo given with extremeet bn^vity ; for in order to put the ftib- 
ject at onoe in a couiiectod form before the reader. 1 liars thrown into 
one, the opening deBnidons of four chaplere; nnniely, of that on Valne 
("Ad Valorem"); on Prico {" Thirty Pieces") ; on Production ("De- 
meter") \ and Du Eoonomy (" The Law of the House "). 
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[leer ; but if the fisherman catches no sprat, and the hunts- 
man two deer, no sprat will be equal in value to two deer ? 

Nay ; but — Mr. Ricardo'e supporters may say— he means, 
on an average ; — if the average product of a day'a work of 
fisher and hunter be one fish and one deer, the one fiah will 
always be equal in value to the one deer. 

Might I inquire the species of fish. Whale? or whitebait?* 
It would be waste of time to piuiiue these fallacies farther ; 
we will seek for a true definition. 

' Perhkpe it may be atXA, in farther support or Mr. Eicsrdo, that ho 
meant, " when the utility is coDBtant or given, the prioe varies as thu 
quantity of iabour." If he meant this, he should have said it; but, had 
he meant it, he ooutd have hardly miijsed the necessary result, that 
utility wonld b« one measure of price (which he expressly denies it to 
be) : and that, to prove saleableness, he had to prove a ^vhd qnantity 
of utility, M trell as a given quantity of labour ; to wit, in his own in- 
■tanra, that the deer and fish would eaoh feed the same number of inen, 
for the same number of days, with nqual pleasure to their palates. The 
fact is, he did not know what he meant himself. The general idea 
which he had derived from commercial experience, without being able 
t« analyse it, was, that when thu demand is constant, the price varies ai 
tlie quantity of labour required for production ; or, — using the formula 
I gave in last paper- — when y is constant, x y varies as x. But demand 
never is, nor can be, ultimately constant, if x varies distinctly ; for, as 
price rises, consumers fall awny ; and as soon as there is a monopoly 
(and alt scarcity is a form of monopoly ; so that every commodity fs af- 
fected occasionally by some coloni of monopoly), y beoomes tlie most 
influential condition of the price. Thus the price of a painting depends 
less on its merits than on (he interest taken in it by the public ; the 
price of singing less on the labour of the singer than the number of 
persons who desire to hear him ; and the price of gold less on the scarc- 
ity which affects it in common with cerium or iridium, than on the sun- 
light colour and unalterable purity by which it attracts the admiration 
and answers the trusts of mankind. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that I use the word " demand '" in 
a somewhat different sense from economists usually. They mean by 
it "the quantity of a thing sold." I mean by it "the force of the 
buyer's capable intention to bny." In good English, a person's " de- 
mand " si^ifles, not what he gets, bnt what he asks (or. 

Economists also do not notice that objects are not valued by absolute 
bulk or weight, but by such bulk and weight as Is necessary to bring 
They say, for instance, that water bears no price in the 
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Much store has been set for centuries upon the use of our 
KugUah ckssical education. It were to be wished that our 
well-educated merchants recalled to min d always this much of 
their Latin schooling, — that the nominative of valorem (a word 
ah'eady sufficiently familiar to them) is valor ; a word which, 
therefore, ought to be familiar to them. Valor, from on/ere, 
to be well, or strong (vyuUnu) ; — strong, in life (if a man), 
or valiant; strong, /or lifo (if a thing), or valuable. To be 
" valuable," therefore, is to " avail towards life." A truly val- 
uable or availing thing is that which leads to life with its 
whole strength. In proportion as it does not lead to hfe, or 
as its strength is broken, it is less valuable ; in proportion as 
it leada away from hfe, it is unvaluable or malignant. 

The value of a thing, therefore, is independent of opinion, 
and of quantity. Think what you will of it, gain how much 
you may of it, the vajue of the thing itaelf is neither greater 
nor less. For ever it avails, or avails not ; no estimate can 
raise, no disdain depress, tho power which it holds from the 
Maker of things and of men. 

The real science of political economy, which has yet to be 
distinguished from the bastard science, as medicine from 
witchcraft, and astronomy from astrology, is that which 
teaches nations to desire and labour for the things that lead 
to hfe ; and which teaches them to scorn and destroy the 
things that lead to destruction. And if, iu a state of infancy, 
they suppose indifferent things, such as excrescences of shell- 
fish, and pieces of blue and red stone, to be valuable, and 
spend large measure of the labour which ought to be era- 
ployed for the estensiou and ennobling of life, in diving or 
digging for them, and cutting Ihem into various shapes,— or 
if, in the same state of infancy, they imagine precious and 
beneficent things, such as air, light, and cleanliness, to be 
valueless, — or i^ finally, they imagine the conditions of their 

market. It is true tliat a cupful does not, bat a lake does; just ta ■ 
handful of dust does not, but an acm does. And irere it possible lo 
make erea the poasession of the cupful or hundful permaueut (i. r. to 
find a place for them,) the earth and sea would be bought up by huid' 
lale aud oupfula. 
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own eiiatence, by which aJone they can truly p 
anything, such, for inatance, as peace, trust, and love, to be 
prudently exchangenble, when the mitrket offers, for gold, 
iron, or escrescences of ehells — the gi-eat and only science of 
Political Economy teaches them, in all these cases, what ia 
vanity, and what Bubatance ; and how the service of Death, 
the Iiord of Waste, anil of eternal emptiness, differs from the 
seri-ice of Wisdom, the Lady of Saving, and of eternal ful- 
ness ; Bhe who has said, "I will cause those that love me to 
inherit Substasce ; and I will Fax their treasures." 

The " Lady of Saving," in a profounder sense than that of 
the savings' bank, though that is & good one ; Madonna della 
Salute, — Lady of Health — which, though commonly spoken 
of as if separate from wealth, is indeed a part of wealth. 
This word, "wealth," it. will be remembered, is the nest we 
have to define. 

"To be wealthy," says Mr. Mill, is " to have a large stock 
of useful articles." 

I accept this definition. Only let us perfectly understand 
it My opponents often lament ray not giving them enough 
logic : I fear I must at present use a htUe more than they will 
like ; but this business of Political Economy is no light one, 
and we must allow no loose terms in it. 

We have, therefore, to ascertain in the above definition, first, 
what is the meaning of " having," or the nature of Possession. 
Then what is the meaning of "useful," or the natiu-e of 
Utility. 

And first of possession. At the crossing of the transepts of 
Milan Cathedrnl has lain, for three hundred years, the em- 
balmed body of St. Carlo Borromeo. It holds a golden 
crosier, and has a cross of emeralds on its breast. Admitting 
the crosier and emeralds to be useful articles, is the body to 
be considered as " having " them ? Do they, in the pohtico- 
economieal sense of pi^operty, belong to it ? If not, and if we 
may, therefore, conclude generally that a dead body cannot 
possess property, what degree and period of animation in the 
body will render possession possible ? 

As thus : lately in a wreck of a Califomian ship, one of the 
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passengers fastened a belt about him 'frith two hundred 
pouuds of gold iu it, with which he wns found afterwards at 
the bottom. Now, as he was sinkiiig — hod he the gold ? or 
had the gold him ? * 

And if, instead of sinking him in the sea by its weight, the 
gold had struck him on the forehead, nnd thereby caused in- 
curftble disease — suppose palay or insanity, —would the gold 
in that case have been more a " possession " than in the first ? 
Without pressing the Inquiry up through instances of gradual 
increasing vital power over the gold (which I will, however, 
give, if they are asked for), I presume the reader n-ill see that 
possession, or " having," is not on alisolute, but a gradated, 
power ; and condsts not only in the quantity or nature of the 
thing possessed, but also (nnd in a greater degree ) in its suita- 
blenesa to the person possessing it, and iu his vital power to 
use it. 

And our definition of Wealth, expanded, beoomee: "The 
possession of useful articles, which we can use." This is ft 
very serious change. For wealth, instead of depending 
merely on a "have," is thus seen to de]>end on a "can." 
Gladiator's death, on a "habet ;" but soldier's victory, nnd 
state's salvation, on a " quo plurimum posset" (Liv. VH. 
6.) And what we reasoned of only as accumulation of ma- 
terial, is seeu to demand also accumulation of capacity. 

So much for our verb. Next for our adjective. What is 
the meaning of " useful ? " 

The inquiry is closely connected with the last. For what 
is capable of use In the bonds of some persons, is capable, in 
the hands of others, of the opposite of use, called commonly, 
"from-use or ab-uae." And it depends on the person, much 
more than on the article, whether its usefulness or ab-useful- 
ness will ba the qiinlity developed in it Thus, wine, which 
the Greeks, in their Bacchus, made, rightly, the type of all 
passion, and which, when used, "cheereth god and man" 
(that is to say, strengthens both the divine life, or reasoning 
power, and the earthly, or carnal power, of man) ; yet, 
abused, becomes " Dionusoa," hurtful especially to the divine 
" Conjpnru Geokce Hekbbbt, The Churck B/rc/i, Stania 38. 
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part of man, or reason. And again, the body itself, being 
eqnallf liable to use and to abuse, and, when rightly disci- 
plined, serviceable to the State, both for war and labour ; — 
but when not disciplined, or abused, yaluelesB to the State, 
and capable only of continuing the private or single esiatence 
of the individual (and that but feebly) — the Greeks called 
such a body an " idiotic" or " private " body, from theii- word 
signifying a person employed in no way directly useful to tha 
Stat« ; whence, finally, our " idiot," meaning a person en- 
tirely occupied with his own concerns. 

Hence, it follows, that if a thing is to be useful, it must be 
not only of an availing nature, but in avaihng hands. Or, in 
accurate terms, usefulness is value in the bands of tlie valiant ; 
BO tlmt this science of wealth being, as we have just seen, 
when regarded as the science of Accumulation, accumulative 
of capacity aa well as of material, — when regarded as the 
Science of Distribution, is distribution not absolute, but dis- 
criminate ; not of every tiling to every man, but of the right 
tiling to the right man. A di£B.cult science, dependent on 
more than arithmetic. 

Wealth, therefore, is "the k>ssessios of the valuable by 
THE VALIAST ; " and in considering it as a power existing in 
a nation, the two elements, the value of the thing, and the 
valour of its possessor, must be estimated together. Whence 
it appears that many of the persons commonly considered 
wealthy, are in reahty no more wealthy than the locks of 
their own strong boxes are ; tliey being inherently and eter- 
nally incapable of wealth ; and operating for the nation, in 
an economical point of view, either as pools of dead water, 
and eddies in a stream (which, so long as the stream flows, 
are useless, or serve only to drown people, but may become 
of importance in a state of stagnation, should the stream dry) ; 
or else, as dams in a nver, of which the ultimate service de- 
pends not on the dam, but the miller ; or else, as mere acci- 
dental sfa}8 and impediments, acting, not as wealth, but (for 
we ought to Lave a eorreapondent term) as "illth," causing 
various devastation and trouble arotmd them in all directions ; 
or lastly, act not at all, but are merely animated conditions of 



^^^ U( lOBbijr, a^i' iiui. at 
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delay, (no use being possible of anythinff they have until they 
are dead,) in which last conditioD they are nevertheless often 
useful as delays, imd "impedimenta," if a nation is apt to 
move too fast. 

This being so, the difficulty of the true science of Political 
Economy lies not merely in the need of developing manly 
character to deal with material value, but in the fact, that 
while the manly character and material value only form wealth 
by their coujimction, they have nevertheless a mutually do- 
Btructive operation on each other. For the manly character 
ie apt to ignore, or even cast away, the material value : — 
whence that of Pope : — 



And on the other hand, the material value is apt to under- 
mine the manly character ; so that it must be our work, in 
the issue, to esamine what evidence there is of the effect of 
wealth on the minds of its possessors ; also, what kind of 
person it is who usually sets himself to obtain wealth, and 
succeeds in doing bo ; and whether the world owes more 
gratitude to rich or to poor men, either for their moral in- 
fluence upon it, or for chief goods, discoveries, and practical 
advancements. I may, however, anticipate future conclusioD 
so far as to state thut in a community regulated only by laws 
of demand and supply, aud protected from open violence, the 
persona who become rich are, generally speaking, industrious 
resolute, proud, covetous, prompt, methodical, sensible, un- 
imaginative, insensitive, and ignorant. The persons who re- 
main poor are the entirely foohsh, the entirety wise,* the idle, 
the reckless, the humble, the thoughtful, the dull, the imag- 
inative, the sensitive, the well-informed, the improvident, the 
irregularly and impulsively wicked, the clumsy knave, the 
o\>ea thief, and the entirely merciful, just, and godly person. 
Thus far then of wealth. Next, we have to ascertain the 
• "4 Z(i.t tirwou TinTai."—ArMt. Ptiit. 583. It would bat weaken 
thegrami wordato lean on die preceding ones; — "Sri toS IUo^du irip^x* 
Bt\diirai, irtpat, not rtlr yniii^r, nal tilr IS^." 
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nature of Price ; that is to Bay, of exchange value, and its ex- 
pression by currencies. 

Note first, of exchange, there can bo no profit in it It ia 
only in labom- there can be profit — that is to say a " making 
in advance," or "making in favour of " (from proficio). In 
exchange, there is only advantage, i.e. a bringing of vantage 
or power to the exchanging persons. Thus, one man, by 
sowing and reajiing, turns one measure of corn into two 
measures. That is Profit. Another by digging and forging, 
turns one epade into two spades. Tliat is Profit. But the 
man who has two measui'es of corn wants sometimes to dig ; 
and the man who has two spades wants sometimes to eat :^ 
They exchange the gained grain for the gained tool ; and 
both are the better for the exchange ; but though there ia 
much advantage in the transaction, there is no pro St. 
Nothing is constructed or produced. Only that which had 
been before constructed ia given to the person by whom it 
can be nsed. If labour is necessary to effect the exchange, 
that labour is in reality involved in the production, and, like 
all other labour, bears profit Whatever number of men are 
concerned in the manufacture, or in the conveyance, have 
share in the profit ; but neither tlie manufacture nor the con- 
veyance are the exchange, and in the exchange itself there is 
no profit 

There may, however, be acquisition, which ia a very differ- 
ent thing. If, in the exchange, one man ia able to give what 
cost him little labour for what has cost the other much, he 
" acquires " a certain quantity of the produce of the other's 
labour. And precisely what he acquires, the other loses. In 
mercantile language, the pei-son who thus acquires ia com- 
monly said to have " made a profit ; " and I believe that many 
of our merchants ore seriously under the impression that it 
is possible for everj-body, somehow, to make a profit in this 
manner. Whereas, by the unfortunaf* constitution of the 
world we live in, the laws both of matter and motion have 
quite rigorously forbidden universal acquisition of this kind. 
Profit, or material gain, is attainable only by construction or 
by discoveiy ; cat by exchange. Whenever material gain fol- 
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Iowa exchange, for every plus there is a precisely equal minua. 

Unhappily for the progress of the science of Political 
Economy, the plus quantities, or, — if I may be allowed to coin 
an awkwaril iilural — the pluaen, make a very positive and 
venerable appearance in the world, ao that every one is eager 
to learn the science which produces results bo mftgnificeut ; 
whereas the miBusea have, on the other hand, a tendency to 
retire into back streets, and other places of shade, — or even to 
get themselves wholly and finally put out of sight in graves : 
which renders the algebra of this science peculiar, and dif- 
ficultly legible : a large number of its negative Bigna being 
written by the account keejier in a kind of red ink, which 
starvation thins, and makes strangely pale, or even quite in- 
visible ink, for the present. 

The Science of Exchange, or, as I hear it has been pro- 
posed to call it, of " Catallactics," considered as one of gain, 
is, therefore, simply nugatory ; but considered as one of ac- 
quiaition, it is a very curious science, differing in its data snd 
basis from every other science known. Thus :— If I can ex- 
change a needle with a savage for a diamond, my power of 
doing so depends either on the savage's ignorance of social 
arrangements in Europe, or on his want of power to take ad- 
vantage of them, by selling the diamond to any one else for 
more needles. If, farther, I make the bargain as completely 
advantageous to myself as possible, by giving to the savage a 
needle ^'ith no eye in it (reaching, thus, a sufficiently satisfac- 
tory type of the perfect operation of catallactic science), the 
advantage to me in the entire transaction depends wholly 
upon the ignomnce, powerlessness, or heedlessness of the per* 
son dealt with. Do away with these, and catallactic advantage 
becomes impossible. So far, therefore, as the science of ex- 
change relates to the advantage of one of the exchanging per- 
Hons only, it is founded on the ignorance or incapacity of the 
np])OBite person. "Where these vanish, it also vanishea It is 
therefore a science founded on nescience, and an art founded 
on artlessness. But all other sciences and arts, except thi^ 
have for their object the doing away with their opposite nes- 
oicuoo and artlessness, Tliis science, alone of sciences, mus^ 
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\>y nil available means, promulgnte and prolong its opposite 
nescience ; otherwise the science itself is impossible. It is, there- 
fore, peculiarly and alone, the science of darkness ; probably ik 
bastard science — not by any means a. divina m-ienlia, but one 
begotten of another father, that father who, advising bis chil- 
dren to turn stones into bread, is liiniself employed in tunt 
ing bread into etones, and who, if you aak a ftali of him (fisb 
not being producible on his estate), can but give you a ser- 
pent 

The general law, then, respecting just or economical ex- 
change, is simply tliis : — There must be advantage on both 
Bides (or if only advantage on one, at least no disadrantage 
on the other) to the persons exchanging ; and just payment 
for his time, intelligence, and labour, to any intermediate 
person effecting the tntnsactiou (commonly called a merchant) '• 
and whatever advantage there is on either side, and whatever 
pay is given to the int«rmediate person, should be thoroughly 
known to all concerned. All attempt at concealment implies 
some practice of the opposite, or undivine science, founded 
oo nescience. Whence another saying of the Jew merchant's 
~~ " As a nail between the stone joints, so doth sin stick fast 
between buying and selling," Which peculiar riveting of 
stone and timber, in men's dealings with each other, is again 
set forth in the house which was to be destroyed — timber and 
stones togetlier — when Zechariah's roll (more probably "curved 
sword ") flew over it : " the curse that goeth forth over all the 
earth upon every one tliat stealeth and holdeth himself guilt- 
less," instantly followed by the vision of the Great Measure ; 
— the measure "of the injustice of them in all the earth" 
(am; 17 aSmia airic iv iraoTj ^TJ Ys), with the weight of lead 
for its lid, and the woman, the spirit of wickedness, within it ; 
— that is to say. Wickedness hidden by Dulness, and formal- 
ized, outwardly, into ponderously established cruelty. "It 
shall be set upon its own base in the land of Babel."* 

I have hitherto carefully restricted myself, in speaking of 

eschange, to the use of the t*?rm " advantage ;" biit that term 

includes two ideas; the advantage, narnelj', of getting what 

'Zeoh. V. 11. See note on the passage, at page 13U. 
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we lieed, and that of getting what we vjuih for. Tliree-fourtha 
of the demands existing in the world are romantic ; foundeJ 
on viaions, idealisms, hopes, and afiectious ; and the regular 
tion of the purwe is, in its essence, regulation of the imagina- 
tion and the heart. Hence, the right discussion of the nature 
of price ia n verj- high metaphysical and physical problem ; 
8ometiioes to l>e solved only in a paaaioiiate manner, as by 
David in his counting the price of the water of the well by 
the gate of Bethlehem ; but its first conditions are the fol- 
lowing : — The price of anything is the quantity of labour 
given by the person desiring it, in order to obtain possession 
of it. This price depends on four variable (juantities. A. 
The quantity of wisli the purchaser has for the thing ; op- 
posed to a, the quantity of wish the seller has to keep it- 
B. The quantity of labour the purchaser can afford, to obtain 
the thing ; opposed to /3, the quantity of labour the seller can 
afford, to keep it. These quantities are operative only in 
excess; i.e. the quantity of wish {A} means the quantity of 
wish for this thing, above wish for other things ; and the 
quantity of work (fl) meajia the quantity which can be spared 
to get this thing from the quantity needed to get other 
things. 

Phenomena of price, therefore, are intensely complex, curi- 
' ouB, and interesting — too comples, however, to be esamincd 
yet ; every one of them, when traced far enough, showing it- 
self at last as a part of the bargain of the Poor of the Flock 
(or " flock of slaughter "), " If ye think good give me my price, 
and if not, forbear " — Zech. xi. 12 ; but as the price of every- 
thing is to be calculated finally in labour, it is necessary to 
define the nature of that standard. 

Labour is the contest of the life of man with an opposite , 
—the term " life " including his intellect, soul, and physical 
power, contending with question, difficulty, trial, or material 
force. 

Labour is of a higher or lower order, as it includes more 
or fewer of the elements of Ute : and labour of good quality, 
in any kind, includes always as much intellect and feeling as 
will fully and harmoniously regulate the physical force. 
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In speaking of the value sind price of labour, it is neces- 
aary always to understADd labour of a given rank and quality, 
(IB we sliould apeak of gold or silver of a given standard. 
Bad (that it), heartless, inexperienced, or senseless) labour 
cannot be valued ; it is like gold of uncertain alloy, or flawed 
iron.* 

The (luality and kind of labour being given, its value, like 
that of all other valuable things, is invariable. But the 
quantity of it which must be given for other things is varia- 
ble ; and in estimating this variation, the price of oilier tilings 
must always be counted by the quantity of labour ; not the 
price of labour by the quantity of other things. 

Thus, if wo want to plant an apple sapling in rocky ground, 
it may take two hours' work ; in soft ground, perhaps only 
half an hour. Grant the soil equally good for the tree in 
each case. Then the value of the saphng planted by two 
hours' work is nowise greater than that of the sapUng planted 
in half an hoiir. One will bear no more fruit than the other. 
Also, one half-hour of work is as valuable aa another half- 
hour ; nevertheless the one sapling has cost four such pieces 
of work, the other only one. Now the proper statement of 
this fact is, not that the labour on the hard ground is cheaper 
than on the soft ; but tliat the tree ia dearer. The exchange 
value may, or may not, afterwards depend on this fact. If 
other people have plenty of soft ground to plant in, they will 
take no cognizance of our two hours' labour, in the price they 
will offer for the plant on the rock. And if, through want of 

* Labour which \i entirely good of its kiud, that in to saj, effective, 
or efficient, the Gre^uka oiled " wei^jliable," or Kfiot, translated usuallj 
" worthj," and because thus aubBtantial and tme, they called its price 
■•iidl, the * ' honoorabte KBtimate " ot it (hanorarium) : this word being 
founded oa their cunception of true labour n« a divine thing, to be hon- 
onred with the kind of honoar given to the gods ; whereas the price of 
false labour, or of that which led away from liff , was to be, not bononr, 
but vengeance : for which they reserved another word, attributing the 
tiactlon of such price to s peculiar goddess, called Tisiphone, the 
*' requiter tor quittance -taker) of death ; " a person versed in the high- 
est branches of arithmetic, and punctual In her habits ; with whom "^ 
counts corrent have bean opened oIko in moderu do.va. 
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snfficifint bobmioitl Bcicnce, we have planted an upas-tree io- 
steocl of an apple, the exchange-value will be a negative quan- 
tity ; still less proportionate to the lubour expended. 

Wliat is commonly called cbeapnoas of labour, signifies. 
therefore, in reality, that many obstacles have to be over- 
come by it ; ho that much labour is re<iuired to produce a 
small result But this should never be spoken of as cheap- 
neaa of labour, but as deameaa of the object wrought for. 
It would be just as rational to say that walking was cheap, 
because we had teu miles to walk home to our dinner, as 
that labour was cheap, because we had to work ten hours 
to earn it. 

The last word which we have to define ia "Production." 
I have hitherto spoken of all labour as profitable ; because 
it is impossible to consider under one head the quality or 
value of labour, and its aim. But labour of the best quality 
may be various in aim. It may be either constructiTe {" gath- 
ering," from con and struo), as agriculture ; nugatory, as 
jewel-cutting ; or destructive ("scattering," from de and 
struo), as wai'. It is not, however, always easy to prove labour, 
apparently Lugatoi^, to be actually so ; * generally, the for- 
mula holds good : " he that gathereth not, scattereth ; " thu», 
the jeweller's art is pi-obably very harmful in its ministering 
to a clumsy and inelegant pride. So that, finally, 1 beheve 
nearly all labour may be shortly divided into positive and nega- 
tive labour : positive, that which produces life ; negative, that 
which produces deatJi ; the most directly negative labour being 
murder, and the most directly positive, the bearing and rearing 
of children ; so that in the precise degree which murder is 

* Ths most accurately nugatory labour la. i>«rhB|>s, tlial of which not 
enough U giTHii to answer a purpoiie effectuull)-. and which, therefore, 
haa all to bv done over again AUo, labour which faiU of effect through 
non-co-operatioD. Thu cure o( a litUe village near Belliiuoiut, to whom 
J had expreasud trondvr that the p^asanta allowed the Ticino to flood 
their fields, told me thnt they would not join to build an elTeotual em- 
bntikment high up tbu valley, because everybody said " that would help 
his neighboura its much as hinuiBlf." So every proprietor built a bit of 
low embankmeui about his own Held ; aud the Tioiuo, an soon as it had 
a mind, swept away and swallowed all up together. 
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bateftd, on tho negative aide of idleness, in tiiat exact degree 
child-rearing va admirable, on the positive side of idleness. 
For which reason, and because of tbe honour that there ia in 
rearing • children, wliile the isife is said to be as the vine (for 
cheering), the children are os the olive-branch, for praise ; nor 
for praise only, but for peace (because large families can only 
be reared in times of peace) ; though since, in their spreading 
and voyaging in various directions, they distribute strength, 
they are, to the home strength, as arrows in the hand of a 
giant — striking here and there, far away. 

Lwbour being thus various in its result, the prosperity of 
any nation is in exact proportion to the quantity of labour 
which it spends in obtaining and employing means of life. 
Observe, — I say, obtaining and employing ; that is to say, not 
merely wisely producing, but wisely distributing and con- 
euming. Economists usually speak as if there were no good 
in consumption absolute.! So far from this Iieiiig so, con- 
sumption absolute is the end, crown, and perfection of pro- 
ducUon ; and wise consumption ia a far more difficult art than 
wise production. Twenty people can gain money for one 
who can use it ; and the vital question, for individual and for 
nation, is, never " how much do they make ? " but " to what 
purpose do they spend 1 " 

The reader may, perhaps, have been surprised at the slight 
reference I have hitherto made to " capital," and its functions. 
It is here the pUice to define them. 

Capital signifies " head, or source, or root material "—it ia 
material by which some derivative or secondary good, is pro- 

• Observe. I faj, " rauring," uol "begetting." Tliu pra'iBd ic iu the 
nventli season, not in maprrrit. nor in ^<n\ai^ bat in ait^fio. It is 
itrange that men always prai&e entliiiBiaetically auj person wba, by a 
momenlary exertion, saves a life ; but praise very besitatiiiglj a person 
who, bj exertion and self-denial prolonged thraagh jeam, creates one. 
We give the crown " ob clvpra servalam ;" — why not "ob clvam natum ?" 
Bam, I mean, to the full, In soiil as well as body. England has oak 
enough, 1 think, for both obaplets 

t Wlieu Mr. Mill epeaks of produrtivu cODsumpUon, hu onl; means 
coDsiiiDptlon which resalU in iacreaM oC capital, or material wealth. 
See I. ill. 4. and 1. iiL 5. 
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duced. It is only capital proper (caput viTum, not caput 
mortuum) when it is thus producing something different 
from itself. It is n root, which does not enter into vital func- 
tion till it produces something else than a root ; namely, fruit. 
That fruit will in time again produce roots ; and so all hving 
capital issues in reproduction of capital ; but capital which 
produces nothing but capital is only root producing root ; 
bulb issuing in bulb, never in tulip ; seed issuing in seed, 
never in bread. The Political Economy of Europe has hither- 
to devoted itself wholly to the multiplication, or {less even) 
the aggregation, of bulbs. It never saw nor conceived such a 
thing as a tulip. Nay, boiled bulbs they might have been 
— glass bulbs — Prince Rupert's drops, consummated in pow- 
der (well, it it were glass-powder and not gunpowder), for 
any end or meaning the economists had in defining tlio laws 
of aggregation. We will try and get a clearer notion of 

The best and simplest general type of capital is a well-made 
ploughshare. Now, if Uiat ploughshare did nothing but be- 
get other ploughshares, in a polypous manner, — however the 
great cluster of polypous plough might glitter in the sun, it 
would have lost its function of capital. It becomes true capi- 
tal only by another kind of splendour, — when it is seen, 
"splendescere sulco," to grow bright in the furrow r rather 
with diminution of its substance, than addition, by the noble 
friction. And the true home question, to every capitalist and 
to every nation, is not, " how many ploughs have you ? " — but, 
"where are your furrows?" not — "how quickly vriU this capi- 
tal reproduce itself?" — but, "what will it do during repro- 
duction ? " What substance will it furnish, good for life ? what 
work construct, protective of hfe ? if none, its own reproduc- 
tion is useless — if worse than none,— (for capital may destroy 
life as well as support it), its own reproduction is worse than 
useless ; it is merely an advance from Tisiphone, on mortgage 
— not a profit by any means. 

Not a profit, as the ancients truly saw, and showed in the 
type of Ixion ; for capital is the head, or fountain head, of 
wealth — the " well-head " of wealth, as the clouds are the well- 
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heads of rain : but when clouds are without water, and onlj 
beget clouds, they isauc in wrath at lost, instead of rain, and 
in lightning instead of harvest ; whence Ixion ia said liret to 
have invited his guests to a banquet, and then inaile them fall 
into a pit filled with fire ; which is the tj-pe of the temptation 
of riches issuing in imprisoned torment,— torment in a pit, 
(as also Demas' silver mine,) after which, to show the i"age 
of riches passing from luat of pleasure to luHt of power, yet 
power not trulj- understood, Ision is said to have desired 
Juno, and instead, embracing a cloud (or phantasm), to hare 
begotten the Centaurs ; the power of mere wealth being, in 
itself, as the embrace of a shadow, — comfortless (bo also 
" Ephraim teedeth on wind and followth after the east wind ; " 
or "that which is not" — Prov. uiiL 5; and again Dante's 
Gerjon, the tjpe of avaricious fraud, as he flies, gathei-s the 
air up with retractile claws, — " I'aer n se raccolse," *) but iu 
its offspring, a mingling of the brutal witii the human natui-o ; 
human in sagacity — using both intellect and arrow ; but bi-u- 
tal in its body and hoof, for consuming and tramphng down. 
For which sin Ldou is at last bound upon a wheel — fiery and 
tootlied, and rolling perpetually in the air ; — the tj-pe of hu- 
man labour when selfish and fruitless (kept far into the mid- 
die ages in their wheel of fortune) ; the wheel which has in it 
no breath or spirit, but is whirled by chance only ; whereas of 



* So tiio in the vision of the women h^arinj; the epliah, before quoted, 
" the wind was in their wiugs," not wini(n " of a stork," na In our ver- 
■ion ; but " mUti," of a kite, in the Tulgate, or perhaps more accurately 
still in the Septuaglat, "hoopoe," a bird nnnnacted tjplcftUj' with 
the power of riches by many traditions, of which that of ita petition for 
aerertof gold ia perhaps the most interestiug. TIik " Birds" of Ariatnph- 
aa«s, iu which ita part in principal, are full of them ; note eapecially 
the "fortification of the air with baked bricks, like Babylon," 1. 550 ; 
and, BKain. compare the Flntaa of Dante, who (to allow Ibii influence of 
riches in destrojiiig the reason) ia the only one of the powers of the In. 
fumo who cannot speak Intelligibly ; and also the coward I lest ; he is 
ni>t merely quelled or restrained, but literally " collapses " at a word \ 
the sudden and helpless operation of mercantile panic being all told in 
the brief metaphor, "as the satis, swollen with tlie wind, fall when 
thn maiit breaks* 
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all true work the Ezekiel Tision ia true, that the spirit of the 
living creature is in the wheelB, and where the angels go, the 
wheels go by them ; but move no otherwise. 

This being the real nature of capital, it followa that there 
are two kinds of true production, always going on iu an active 
State ; one of seed, and one of food or production for tlie 
Ground, and for the Hlouth ; both of which are by covetous 
persons thought to be prmluction only for the granary ; where- 
as the function of the granary is but iutermediate and conser- 
vative, fulfilled in distribution ; else it ends in nothing but 
mildew, and nourishment of rats and worms. And since pro- 
duction for Uie Ground is only useful with future Lope of har- 
vest, all essevliol production is for the Mouth ; and is finally 
meaauredby the mouth ; hence, aa I said above, consumption 
is the crown of production ; and the wealth of a nation is only 
to be estimated by what it consumes. 

Tlie want of any clear sight of this fact ia the capital error, 
issaing in rich interest and revenue of error, among the po- 
litical economists. Tlicir minds are continually set on money- 
gain, not on mouth gain ; and they full into eveiy sort of net 
and snare, dazzled by the coiu-gUtter as birds by the fowler's 
glass ; or rather (for there is not much else like birds in them) 
they are like children trying tojump on the heads of their own 
shadows ; tlie money-gain being only the shadow of the true 
gain, which is humanity. 

The final object of pohtical economy, therefore, is to get 
good method of consumption, and great quantity of consump- 
tion : in other words, to use everything, and to use it nobly ; 
whether it be substance, service, or service perfecting sub- 
stance. Tlie most curious en-or in Mr. Mill's entire work 
(provided for him originally by Kicardo), is his endeavour to 
distinguish between direct and indirect service, and consequent 
assertion that a demand for commodities is not demand for 
labour (1 v. 9, et si^.). He distinguishes between labourers 
employed to lay out pleasure grounds, and to manufacture 
velvet ; declaring that it makes material difference to the !»• 
bouring classes in which of these two ways a capitalist spends 
his money ; because the employment of the gardeners is a de- 
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maud for labour, but the purcLnse of velvet is not.* Error 
roloasol as well as stnuige. It will, indeed, make n diCTereDce 
to the labourer whether he bid him swing his scythe in the 
Bpring winds, or drive the loom in pestilenlial air ; but, so far 
ns his pocket is coucertied, it makes to him absolutely do dif- 
ference whether we order him to make green velvet, with seed 
and a srythe, or red velvet, with silt and Bciasors. Neither 
does it anywise coucem him whether, when the velvet is made, 
we consume it by walking on it, or wearing it, bo long as our 
consumption of it is wholly seliish. But if our consumption is 
to be in anywise unselfish, not only our mode of consuming the 
articles we require interests him, but also the kind of article we 
require with a view to consumptiou. As thus (returning for a 
moment to Mr. IMill's great hardware theory f) : it matters, so 
far OS the labourer's immediate profit is concerned, not an iron 
filing whether I employ him in growing a peach, or foi^ng a 
bombshell ; but my probable Diode of consumption of those 
articles matters seriously. Admit that it is to be in both 
cases " unselfish," and the difference, to him, in final, whether 
when hia child is ill, I walk it into his cottage and give it the 

*Tbe Tslae of raw m&Ieri&l, trhich ha.>i, icd^i^d, 1o be dedacttid from 
the price of Ihu labour, ia not coiitHniplatHd in llie puBGages ruftned to, 
Mr. Mill h»Ting fallen into thu mietake solely by purBuingthe PoUsteral 
renills of the payment of wbgea lo middlemen. He says — "The con- 
sumer does not. with Lis aim funds, pny the wearer for bU day's work," 
Pardon me ; the consumer of the velvet pays the wearer with his own 
fonda aa much as he pays the gardener. He pays, probably, on Inter- 
mediate nhip-owner, velvot merchant, and shopman ; pays carriage 
money, shop rent, damage money, time money, and cure money ; alt 
lh«se are above and beside the velvet price (jnst as the wages of a head 
gardener wonld be aboro the grass price) ; but the velvet in as much 
prodnced by the consumer's capital, though he does not pay for it till 
six months after production, as the gross is produced by his capital, 
thongh he does not pay Che man who mowed and rolled it on Monday, 
till Salnrday afternoon, I do not know if Mr. Mill's conclusion,—" the 
capital cannot be dispensed with, Ihe purchasera can " (p. U8), has yet 
been reduced to practice in the City on any large scale, 

\ Which, obserre, is the precise opposite of the one under examina- 
tion. Tlie hardware theory retiuired us lo discharge our gardeners and 
engage manufacturers ; the velret theory reqoirefi us lu discharge our 
manufacturers and engage gardeners. 
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peach, or drop the shell down his chimney, and blow his roof 
Off 

The worst of it, for tlie peasant, is, that the cnpitalist's con- 
sumption of the peach is apt to be selfish, and of the shell, 

distributive ; • but, in all eoBes, thia is the brood ond general 
fact, that on duo catallactic commercial principles, nomebody* 
roof must go off in fulfilment of the bomb's destiny. Tou 
may grow tor jour neighbour, ut yourliking, grapes or grape- 
shot ; he will also, catallactically. grow grapes or grapeahot 
for you, and you will each reap what you have sown. 

It is, therefore, llie manner and issue of eonaumption which 
are the real testa of production. Production does not eon- 
siat in things laboriously made, but in things serriceably con- 
sumable ; and the question for the nation is not how much 
labour it employs, but how much life it produces. For as 
consumption is the end and aim of production, so life is the 
end and aim of cousumptiou. 

I left this question to the reader's thought two months 
ago, choosing i-ather that he should work it out for himself 
than have it sharply stated to him. But now, the ground 
being sufficiently broken (and the details into wliich the sev- 

" It is one verj awtul form of lUe operatiou of wealth in Europe that 
it Ib entirely papiUliEts' irealtL tthiclifiuiiporla unjust wars. Just wua 
do not seed bo much money to support them ; formost of Uie taen vbo 
wage Buch, wage them gratis ; but for an unjuat war, men's bodies and 
BOuU have both to be boui^ht ; aud the beat tools of ffftr tor tbero be- 
sides ; wliioh makes Bnch war oosllj to Iha maiimnm ; not to speak of 
the ooet of base fear, and angry suspicion, between natioDB whioh have 
not graCH nor honealy enough in all their multitadeB to bu; an hour's 
peace of mind with : as, at preeent. France and England, purchasing of 
each oilier ten millions sterling worth of consternation annukllj-. (a re- 
mwkably light crop, half thorns anil half napen leaves, — sown, reaped, 
and granaried by the " acience " of the modern political economist, 
teaching coTetoiwness instead of truth.) And all unjust war being 8np- 
portable, if not by pillage of the enem}', only by loans from capitalist^ 
these loans are repaid by aubBeqoenl laxalion of the people, who appear 
to have no nill Id the matter, the capitalists* will being the primary root 
of the war ; but its real root is the coretousness of the whole nation, 
rendering It incapable of faith, fraukuesn, or justice, and bringing 
tfMllt, therefore, in due time, hia owu sopsrikle lOBB aud punishment to 
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eral questions, here opened, must lead us, being too complex 
for discussion in the pnges of & periodical, so that I must 
pursue them elsewhere), I desire, ill closing the series of in- 
troductory papers, to leave tliia one great fact clearly stated. 
THEitE 18 NO Wealth but Life. Life, iDcIuding all its pow- 
ers of love, of joy, and of admiratiou. Tliat country is the 
richest which nourishes the greatest number of noble and 
happy human beings ; that man is richest who, having per- 
fected the functions of Ins own life to the utmost, hna also the 
widest helpful influence, both personal, and by means of his 
jiossesstons, over the lives of others. 

A strange political economy ; the only one, nevertheless, 
tliat ever was or can be : all political economy founded on 
self-interest* being but the fulfilment of that which once 
brought schism into the Policy of angels, and ruin into the 
Economy of Heaven. 

" The greatest niimber of human beings noble and happy." 
But is the nobleness consistent with the number ? Yes, not 
only consistent with it, but essential to it. Tlie maximum of 
life can only be reached b}' the maximum of virtue. In this 
respect the law of human jiopulation differs wholly from that 
of animal life. The multiplication of animals is checked only 
by want of food, and by the hostility of races ; the population 
of the gnat is restrained by the hunger of the swallow, and 
that of the swallow by thescarcityof gnats. Man, considered 
as an animal, is indeed limited by the same laws ; hunger, or 
plague, or war, are the necessaiy and only restraints upon bis 
increase, — effectual restraints hitherto, — his principal study 
having been how most swiftly to destroy himself, or ravage 
his dwelling-places, and his highest skill directed to give range 
to the famine, seed to the plague, and sway to the sword. 
But, considered as other than an animal, his increase is not 
limited by these laws. It is limited only by the limits of his 
courage and his love. Both of these have their hounds ; and 



Id ill reasoning about prfcei, the proviao mtut be Dnilentood, 
partiu) to take etre of tlielr own interest ' " — Mill, III, 
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ought to have : his race has its bounds also ; but these h&va 
not yet been reached, nor will be reached for agee. 

In all the ranges of human thought I know uoue so melan- 
choly as the speculations of pohtical economists on the popu- 
lation question. It is proposed to better the condition of the 
labourer by giving him higher wages. "Nay," says the eoon- 
omiat, " if you raise hia wages, he will either people down to 
the same point of misery at which you found liim, or drink 
your wages away." He will I know it Who gave him 
this will? Suppose it were your own son of whom you spoke, 
declaring to me that you dai-ed not take him into your firm, 
nor even give him his just labourer's wages, because if you 
did, he would die of drunkenness, and leave half a score of 
children to the parish. "Who gave your son these disposi- 
tions?" — I should inquire. Has he tUem by inheritance or 
by education? By one or other they must come; and aa 
in him, so also in the poor. Either these poor are of a race 
essentially different from ours, and unredeemable (which, 
however often imphed, I have heard none yet openly say), or 
else by such care as we have ourselves received, we may make 
them continent and sober as ourselves — wise and dispassionate 
as we are— models arduous of imitation. "But," it is an- 
swered, "they cannot receive education." Why not? That 
is precisely the point at issue. Charitable persons suppose 
the worst fault of the rich is to refuse the people meat ; and 
the people cry for their meat, kept back by fraud, to the Lord 
of Multitudea* Alas I it is not meat of which the refusal is 



* Jamria v. 4. Observe, in these Btatemonla I am nol Uklog op, nor 
oountennnciiig one whit, the commou BoolftliEt idea of division of prop- 
ert; \ dlriiiioii of properly is its dfstruolion ; aud with it the destruction 
of all bope, all industry, aud all justice: 11 is simply chaos — a chaos 
towards which the liellKvers in modem political ecouomy are fast tonJ- 
ing, and from vhich 1 am striving to save thum. The rich man does 
not keep back meat from the poor by retaining his riches ; butbybasii- 
ly using them. Riobes are a form of strength ; and a strong man doel 
not injure other* by keeping his strength, but by using it injnriouBly. 
The socialist, seeing a strongman oppress a weak one, cries out — "Break 
the strong miui's anna ; '' but I «ay, " Tench him to use tbem to better 
purpose.'' The fortitude aad mtcUigence wbiob acquire riches are io- 
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cnielest, or to whicli the claim ia valideat. The life is mora 
than the meat. The rich not only refuM food to the poor ; 
they refuse wisdom ; they refuse Tirtue ; they refuse salva- 
tion. Ve sheep without shepherd, it ia not the pasture that 
has been shut from you, but the presence. Meat I perhapa 
your right to that may be pleadable; but other rights have 
lo be pleaded first. Claim your crumbs from the table, if you 
will ; but claim tbem as children, not us dogs ; claim your 
right to be fed, but claim more loudly your right to be holy, 
perfect, and pure. 

Strange words to be used of working people: ""What! 
holy ; without any long robes nor anointing oils ; these rough- 
jacketed, rough-worded persons ; set to nameless and dis- 
honoured service ? Perfect ! — these, with dini eyes and 
cramped limbs, and slowly wakening minds? Pure— these, 
with sensual desire and grovelling thought ; foul of body, 
and coarse of aoul?" It maybe so; nevertheless, such as 
they are, they are the holiest, perfectest, purest persons the 
earth can at present show. They may be what you have said ; 
hut if BO, they yet are holier than we, who have left them 
thus. 

But what can bo done for tbem ? Who can clothe — who 
teach — who restrain their multitudes? What end can there 
be for tbem at last, but to consume one another? 

I hope for another end, though not, indeed, from any of 

ended, bj the Giver of both, not to scatter, nor to give sws/, bat to 
emplo; those riclita in the service of mankind ; in otlier words, Id the 
redemption of llie iTrin^ and aid of tho weak — that is lowj, there is 
first to be the work to gaiu money ; then the Sabbath of use foi it — the 
Skbbath, whose law is, not to lose life, but tu save. It ia continaally 
the lanit or the foUy of the poor lliat they are poor, as it is usually a 
child a fault if it falls into a pond, and a cripple s weakness that slips 
at ■ crossing ; nevertheless, most passers by would puU the child out, 
»r help up the cripple. Put it at the worst, that all tlie poor of [be 
world are but disobedient children, or cari'lesa cripples, and that all 
rich people are wise and strong, and you will see at ouce that neither ii 
the (ocialist right in desiring to make everybody poor, powerless, and 
foolish as he is himself, nor the rich mau right iu leaving tLu children 
in the mire. 
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the three remedies for over-population commonly suggested 
by ecMiomiats. 

These three ore, in brief — Colonization ; Bringing in of 
waste lands ; or Discouragement of Marriage. 

The first and second of these espedjents merely evade or 
delay the question. It will, indeed, be long before the world 
has been all colonized, and its deserts all brought under culti< 
vation. But the radical question is not how much habitable 
land is in the world, but how many human beings ought to 
be maintained on a given spnce of habitable land. 

Observe, I say, mighl to be, not how many can be. Ricardo, 
with his usual inaccuracy, defines what he colls the " natural 
rate of wages" aa "that which will maintain the labourer." 
Maintain liim ! yes; but how? — the question was instantly 
thus asked of me by a working girl, to whom I read the pas- 
sage. I will ampUfy her question for her, " Maintain him, 
how?" As first, to what length of life? Out of a given 
number of fed persons how many are to be old— how many 
young ; that is to say, will you arrange their maintenance so 
as to kill tbeni early — say at thirty or thirty-five on the aver- 
age, including deaths of weakly or ill-fed children ? — or so as 
to enable them to live out a natural Ufc? You will feed a 
greater number, in the first case,* by rapidity of succession ; 
probably a happier number in the second : which does Mr. 
iiicardo mean to be their natural state, and fo which state 
belongs the natural rate of wages ? 

Again : A piece of land which will only support ten idle, 
ignorant, and improvident peraona, will support thirty or forty 
intelligent and industrious ones. "Which of these is their nat- 
ural stjite, and to which of them belongs the natural rate of 
wages ? 

Again : If a piece of land support forty persons in industri- 
ous ignorance ; and if, tired of this ignorance, they set apart 
ten of their number to study the properties of cones, and the 
sizes of stars ; the labour of these ten, being withdrawn from 
the ground, must either tend to the increase of food in some 

* TLo qauititj of life Ib the Bomd in both cases ; Iiut It ig diSerentljr 
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bansitioiial maDDer, or Uie persons set apart for Biderial au J 
c»mc purposes must starve, or some one else starve iustead of 
them. AVhat is, therefore, the rate iiatuiiil of wages of the 
scientific persona, and bow does this rate rehit« to, or measure, 
their reverted or traiiBitional productiveness ? 

Again : If the ground maintains, at first, forty hiboui-ers in 
A peaceable and pious state of mind, but tbey become in a few 
years so quarrelsome and impious that they have to set apart 
five, to meditate upon and settle tbeir disputes ;^ten, armed 
to the teeth with costly instruments, to enforce the decisions ; 
and five to reiniud everybody in an eloquent manner of the 
existence of a God ; — what will be the result upon the general 
power of production, and what ia the " natural rate of wages" 
of the meditative, musculai", and oracular luboui-ers? 

IJeaving these questions to be diecusseil, or waived, at their 
pleasure, by Mr. Ricardo's followers, I proceed to state the 
main facts beai-ing on thnt probable future of the labouring 
classes which haa been pai'tially glaut-ed at by Jlr. Mill. That 
chapter and the preceding one differ from the common vrrit- 
ing of pohticol economists in admitting some value in the as- 
pect of nature, and expressing regret at the probability of the 
destruction of natural scenerj-. But we may spare our anxie- 
ties on this head. Itleu con neither drink steam, nor eat 
stone. The maximum of popiUation on a given space of land 
implies also the relative mnximum of eiUble vegetable, whether 
for men or cattle ; it implies a masimum of pure air ; and of 
pure water. Tlierefore ; a maximum of wood, to transmute 
the air, and of sloping ground, protected by herbage from the 
extreme heat of the sun, to feed the streams. All Sngland 
may, if it so chooses, become one manufacturing town ; and 
Enghshmen, sacrificing themselves to the good of general hu- 
manity, may live diminished lives in the midst of noise, of 
darkness, and of deadly exhalation. But the world cannot 
become a factory, nor a mine. No amount of ingenuity ivill 
ever make iron digestible by the million, nor substitute hy- 
drogen for wine. Neither the avarice nor the rage of men 
will ever feed them, and however the apple of Sodom and the 
grape of Gomorrah maj' t^pread tbeir table for a time with 
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daiDties of ashes, and nectar of naps, — so long as men live hj 
bread, the far away valleys must laugh as they are covered 
with the gold of (iod, and the shouts of His happy multitodea 
ring round the wine-press and the welL 

Nor need our more sentimental economists fear the too 
wide spread of the formiditica of a mechanical agriculture. 
The presence of a wise populatiou implies the search for felic- 
ity aa well aa for food ; nor can any population reach its max- 
imum but through that wisilom which " rejoices " in the hab- 
itable parts of the earth. The desert has its appointed place 
and work ; the eternal engine, whose beam is the earth's axle, 
whose beat is its year, and whose breath is its ocean, will still 
divide imperiously to their desert kingdoms, bound with un- 
furrowable rock, and swept by unarrested sand, their powers 
of frost and fire : but the zones and lands between, habitable, 
will be loveliest in habitation. The desire of the heart is also 
the light of the eyea No scene is continually and imtiringly 
loved, but one rich by joj-ful human labour ; smooth in field, 
fair in garden : full in orchard ; trim, sweet, and frequent in 
homestead ; ringing with voices of vivid esistence. So air is 
sweet that is silent ; it is only aweet when full of low currents 
of under sound — triplets of birds, and murmur and chirp of in- 
sects, and deep-toned words of men, and wayward trebles of 
childhood. As the art of life is learned, it will be found at 
last that all lovely things are also necessary ;— the wild flower 
by the wayside, as well as the tended com ; and the wild 
birds and creatures of the forest, as well as the tended cattle ; 
because man doth not live by bread only, but also by the des- 
ert manna ; by every wondrous word and unknowable work 
of God. Happy, in that be knew them not, nor did his fathers 
know ; and that round about him reaches yet into the infinite, 
the amazement of his existence. 

Note, finally, that all effectual advancement towards this 
true feUcity of the human race must be by individual, not 

k public effort. Certain general measures may aid, certain re- 
vised laws guide, such advancement ; but tiie measure and 
luw which have first to be determined are those of each man's 
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people to complaining neighbourB (usuiUly less well placed in 
the world than themselves), thnt they should " remain content 
in the station in which Providence has placed them." There 
lire perhaps some circumstances of lite in which Providence 
has no intention that people nhould be content. Nevertheless, 
the maxim Ls on the whole a good one ; but it is peculiarly 
for home use. That your neighbour should, or should not, re- 
main content with Im position, is not your business ; but it 
is very much your business to remain content vrith your own. 
What is chiefly needed in England at the present day is to 
show the quantity of pleasure that may be obtained by a con- 
sistent, well-administered competence, modest, confessed, and 
laborious. We need examples of people who, leaving Heaven 
to decide whether they are to rise in the world, decide for 
themselves that they will be happy in it, and have resolved to 
seek — not greater wealth, but simpler pleasure ; not higher 
fortune, but deeper felicity ; making the first of possessions, 
self-posse BBion ; and honouring themselves in the harmlesa 
pride and calm pursuits of peace. 

Of which lowly peace it is written that " justice and peace 
have kissed each other ; " and that the fruit of justice is 
"sown in peace of thera that make peace ;" not "peace- 
makers " in the common understanding— reconcilers of quar- 
rels ; {though that function also follows on the greater one ;) 
but peace- Creators ; Givers of Calm. Which you cannot give, 
unless you first gain ; nor is this gain one which will follow 
assuredly on any course of business, commonly so called. No 
form of gain is less probable, business being (as is shown in 
the language of all nations — iriuKtiv from viXia, vpauK tnyai 
vtpam, venire, vendre, and venal, from venio, &.c.) essentially 
restless — and probably contentious ; — having a raven-like mind 
to the motion to and fro, as to the carrion food ; whereas the 
olive-feeding and bearing birds look for rest for their feet : 
thus it is said of Wisdom that she " hath builded her house, 
and hewn out her seven pillars ; " and even when, though apt 
to wait long at the doorposts, she has to leave her house and 
go abroad, her paths are peace also. 

For us, at all events, her work must begin at the entry of 
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the doors : all true ecoooniy ia " Law of the liouse." Strive 
to make that law strict, simple, generous : waste nothing, ajiJ 
grudge nothing. Care in nowise to moke more of money, but 
care to make mueli of it ; remembering always the great, pal- 
pable, inevitable fact — the rule and root of all economy — that 
what one person luis, another cannot have ; ami that every 
atom of substance, of whatever kind, used or cousunied, is so 
much human life spent ; which, if it issue in the saving pres- 
ent hfe, or gaining more, is well spent, but if not, is either 
ao much life prevented, or so much slain. In all buying, con- 
sider, first, what condition of existence you cause in the pro- 
ducers of what you buy ; secondly, whether the sum you have 
paid is just to the producer, and in due proportion, lodged in 
his hands ; • thirdly, to how much clear use, for food, knowl- 
edge, or joy, this that you have bought can be put ; and 
fourthly, to whom and in what way it can be most speedily 
and serviceably distributed t in all dealings whatsoever in- 
sisting on entire openness and stern fulfihuent ; and in all 
doings, on perfection and loveliness of accomplishment ; es- 
pecially on fineness and purity of all marketable commodity : 
watching at the same time for all ways of gaining, or teaching, 
powers of simple pleasure ; and of showing " «rcv tV AtrtJHiSiXj^ 
yiy ovfiap" — the sum of enjoyment depending not on the 
quantify of things tasted, but on the vivacity and patience of 
taste. 

And if, on due and honest thought over these things, it seems 
that the kind of existence to which men are now summoned 
by every plea of pity and claim of right, may, for some time 
at least, not to be a luiurious one ; — consider whether, even 
supposing it guiltless, luxury would be desired by any of us, 

■ The proper offices of middle-nieii, namely, overseers (or authorita- 
tive workmen), pouvajanters (merclianta, sailora, retail dealers, kc), 
mud ordertakers (persons employed lo receive directions from the con- 
snmerl, must, of coarse, be examined before I ooti enter fortber Into 
the qneation of just paymenl of the Brat producer. But I have not 
spoken of thetn iu these introductory papers, because the evils attend- 
ant on the abuse of such interniB<liale functions result uut from any al- 
leged principle ot luodern poliliual economy, but from private oarelesa- 
nesB or lulquity. 
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if we saw clearly at our sides the suffering which accompanies 
it in the world. Luxury is indeed possible in the future — in- 
nocent and exquisite ; luxury for all, and by the help of all : 
but luxury at present can only be enjoyed by the ignorant ; 
the crudest man lining could not sit at his feast, unless he sat 
blindfold. Raise the veil boldly ; face the light ; and if, as 
yet, the light of the eye can only be through tears, and the 
light of the body through sackcloth, go thou forth weeping, 
bearing precious seed, until the time come, and the kingdom, 
when Christ's gift of bread and bequest of peace shall be Unto 
this last as unto thee ; and when, for earth's severed multi- 
tudes of the wicked and the weary, there shall be holier rec- 
onciliation than that of the narrow home, and calm economy, 
where the Wicked cease— not from trouble, but from troub- 
ling — and the Weary are at rest. 

TE[E END. 
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My da^'B and strength have lately befln much broken ; and 
I never more felt the uiKuificiency of both than in preparing 
for the press the following desultory memoranda ou a most 
noble subject. But I leave them sow as they stand, for no 
time nor labour would be enough to complete them to my 
cODteDtmeot ; and I believe that they contain suggestions 
which may be followed with safety, by persona who are be- 
ginning to take interest in the aspects of mythology, which 
only recent inveatigation has removed from the region of con- 
jecture into that of rational inqiuiy. I have some advantage, 
also, fi-om my field work, in the interpretation of myths re- 
hiting to natural phenomena ; and I have had always near me, 
since we were at college together, a sure, and unweariedly 
kind, guide, in my friend Charles Ne^vton, to whom we owe 
the finding of more treasure iu mines of marble, than, were 
it rightly estimated, all California could buy. I must not, 
however, permit the chance of bis name being in any wise 
associated with my errors. Much of my work has been done 
obstinately in my own way ; and he is never responsible for 
me, though ho has often kept me right, or nt least enabled 
me to advance iu a right direction. Absolutely right no one 
can be in such matters ; nor does a day pass without con- 
vincing every honest student of antiquity of some partial er- 
ror, and showing him better how to think, and where to look. 
But I knew that there was no hope of my being able to enter 
with advantage on the fields of history opened by the splendid 
investigation of recent philologists ; though I could qualify 
myself, by attention and sympathy, to imderstand here and 
there, a verse of Homer's or Heaiod's, as the simple people 
did for whom they sang. 
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Even while I correct these sheets for press, a lecture by 
Professor Tyndall has been put into my hands, which 1 
ought to have heard last 16tb oE January, but was hindered 
by mischance ; and which, I now find, completes, in two im- 
portant particulars, the evidence of an instinctive truth in 
ancient symbohsm ; showing, first, that the Greek concep- 
tion of an letberial element pervading space is justified by the 
closest reasoning of modern physicists ; and, secondly, that 
the blue of the sky, hitherto thought to be caused by watery 
vapour, is, indeed, reflected from the dirided air itself ; so 
that the bright blue of the eyes of Athena, and the deep blue 
of her (Bgis, prove to be accurate mythic espressions of natu- 
ral phenomena which it is an uttermost triumph of recent 
science to have revealed. 

Indeed, it would be very difBcult to imagine triumph more 
complete. To form, " within an experimental tube, a bit of 
more j>erfect sky than the sky itself ! " here is m^c of the 
finest sort 1 singularly reversed from that of old time, which 
only asserted its competency to enclose in bottles elemental 
forces that were — not of the sky. 

Let me, in thanking Professor Tyudall for the ti'ue wonder 
of this piece of work, ask his pardon, and that of all masters 
in physical science, for any words of mine, either in the fol- 
lowing pages or elsewhere, that may ever seem to fail in the 
resiiect due to their great powers of thought, or in the ad- 
miration due to the far scope of their discovery. But I will 
be judged by themselves, if I have not bitter reason to ask I 
them to teach us more than yet they have taught. | 

This first day of May, 1869, I am writing where my work 
was begun thirty-live yeai's ago, — within sight of the snows 
of the higher Alps. Li that half of tlie permitted life of man, 
I have seen strange evil brought upon every scene that I best 
loved, or tried to make beloved by others. The light which 
once flushed those pale summits with its rose at dawn, and 
purple at sunset, is now umbered and faint ; the air which 
once inlaid the clefts of all tlieir golden crags with azure, is 
now defiled with languid coils of smoke, belched from worse 
than volcanic fires ; their very glacier waves are ebbing, and 
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their snows (ading, na if Hell had breathed on them ; the 
waters that once sank at their feet into ciyBtalline rest, are 
now dimmed and foul, from deep to deep, and shore to shorft 
These are no careless words— they are accurately — horribly — 
true. I know what the Swiss lakes were ; no pool of Alpine 
fountain at its source was clearer. This morning, on the Lake 
of Geneva, at half a mile from the beacli, I could scarcely see 
my oar-blade a fathom deep. 

The light, the air, the waters, all defiled ! How of the 
earth itself ? Take this one fact for type of honour done by 
the modem Swiss to the earth of his native land. There used 
to be a little rock at the end of the avenue by the port of 
Neuchatel ; there, the last marble of the foot of Jura, sloping 
to the blue water, and (at this time of year) covered with 
bright pink tufts of Saponaria. I went, three days since, to 
gather a blossom at the place. The goodly native rock and 
its flowers were covered with the dust and refuse of the town ; 
but, in the middle of the avenue, was a newly-constructed ar- 
tificial rockery, with a fountain twisted through a spinning 
spout, and an inscription on one of its loose-tumbled stones, — 



Ah, masters of modem science, give me back my Athena out 
of your vials, and seal, if it may be, once more, Asmodeua 
therein. You have divided the elements, and united them ; 
enslaved them upon the earth, and <liscemed them in the 
stars. Teach ws, now, but this of them, which is all that 
man need know, — that the Air is given to him for his life ; 
and the Rain to his thirst, and for his baptism ; and the Fire 
for warmth ; and the Sun for sight ; and the Earth for hla 
meat — and his Rest. 
Vbvay, May 1, 1880. 
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ATHENA CHALINmS.* 

{Athena in the Heavens.) 



1. I whj. not ask your pardon for endeavouring to interest 
yoa in the aubjecfc of Greek Mythology ; but I must ask your 
permission to approach it in a temper differing from that 
in which it ia frequently treated. We cannot justly interpret 
the religion of any people, unless we are prepared to admit 
that we ourselves, as well as they, are liable to error in mat- 
ters of faith ; and that the convictions of others, however 
singular, may in some points have been well founded, while 
oiir own, however reasonable, may in some particulars be mis- 
taken. You must forgive me, therefore, for not always dis- 
tinctively calling the creeds of the past ■' superstition," and the 
creeds of the present day " religion ; " as well as for assuming 
that a faith now confessed may sometimes be superficial, and 
that a faith long forgotten may once have been sincere. It is the 
task of the Dirine to condemn the errors of antiquity, and of 
the Philologist to account for them : I will only pray you to 
read, with imtience, and human sympathy, the thoughts of 
men who lived without blame in a darkness they could not 
dispel ; and to remember that, whatever charge of folly may 
justly attach to the saying, — "There is uo God," the folly is 
• " AthBiia tha RtBlraiiier." The name \a f^vea to her aa having 
helped BuUtirophou to bridle Pegssua, tliu 'iyiug cloud. 
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prouder, deeper, and less pardonable, in saying, " There hi no 
God but for me." 

2. A Mytli, in ita simplest definition, is a story with a mean- 
ing attached to it, other than it seems to have at first ; and 
the fact that it baa such n meaniug is generally marked hy 
some of its circumstances being estraordinai-y, or, in tbe com- 
mon use of the word, unnatural Thus, if I t«ll you that 
Hercules killed a water-serpent in the lake of Lerua, and if I 
mean, and you understand, nothing more than that fact, the 
Btory, whether true or false, is not a myth. But if by t«lling 
you this, I mean tbat Hercules puHfied the stagnation of many 
streams from deadly miasmata, my story, however simple, is a 
true myth ; only, as, if I left it in that simplicity, you would 
probably look for nothing beyond, it will be wise iu me to 
suqirise your attention by adding some singular circum- 
stance ; for instance, that the water-snake liad several heads, 
which revived as fast as they were killed, and which poisoned 
even the foot that trode upon them as they slept. And in 
proportion to the fulness of intended meaning I shall proba- 
bly multiply and refine upon these improbabilities ; as, sup- 
pose, if, instead of desiring only to tell you that Hercules 
purified a marsh, I wished you to understand that he con- 
tended with tbe venom and vajKJUr of envy and evil ambition, 
whether in other men's souls or in his own, and choked Ihal 
malaria only by supreme toil, — I might tell you that this ser- 
pent was formed fay the Ooddess whose pride was iu the trial 
of Hercules ; and tbat its place of altode was by a palm-tree ; 
and tbat for every head of it that was cut off, two rose up vrith 
renewed hfe ; and that the hero found at last he could not 
kill tbe creature at all by cutting its beads o£f or crushing 
them ; but only by burning them do-rt-n ; and that the mid- 
most of them could not be killed even that way, but had to be 
buried alive. Only in proportion as I mean more, I shall cer- 
tainly appear more absurd in my statement ; and at last, when 
I get uDeadurably significant, all practical persons will agree 
that I was talking mere nonsense from the beginning, and 
never meant anything at all. 

3. It is just possible, however, also, that the story-teller 
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may all along have meant notbing but n'hat he said ; and 
that, incredible an the events ma,y appear, he himself literalljr 
believed — and expected you also to beheve — all this about 
Hercules, without any latent moral or history whatever. And 
it is very necessarj-, in reading traditions of this kind, to deter- 
mine, first of all, whether you are listening to a simple person, 
who is relating what, at all events, he beheves to be true (and 
may, therefore, possibly have been so to some extent), or to 
a reserved philosopher, who ia veiling a theory of the universe 
under the grotesque of a fairy tale. It ia, in general, mora 
likely that the first supposition should be the right one : — 
simple and credulous persons are, perhaps fortunately, more 
common than philosophers: and it is of the highest impor- 
tance that you should take their innocent testimony as it was 
meant, and not efl'ace, under the graceful esplanatiou which 
your cultivated ingenuity may suggest, either the evidence 
their story may contain (such as it is worth) of an extra- 
ordinary event haviufr really taken place, or the unquestion- 
able light which it will cast upon the character of the person 
by wliom it was frankly beUeved. And to deal with Greek 
religion honestly, you must at once undei-stand that this lit- 
eral belief was, in the mind of the general people, as deeply 
rooted as ours in the legends of our own sacred book ; and 
that a basis of unmiroculous event was as Httle suspected, and 
an explanatory symbolism as rarely traced, by them, as by us. 

You must, therefore, observe that I deeply degrade the 
position which such a myth as that just referred to occupied 
in the Greek mind, by comparing it (for feai- of offending you) 
to our story of St. George and the Dragon. Still, the analogy 
is perfect in minor respects ; and though it fails to give you 
any notion of the vitally religious earnestness of the Greek 
faith, it will exactly illustrate the manner in which Mth laid 
hold of its objects. 

4 This story of Hercules and the Hydra, then, was to the 
general Greek mind, in its best days, a tale about a real hero 
and a real monster. Not one in a thousand knew anything 
of the way in which the stoiy had arisen, any more than the 
EngUsh [leasant generally is awai-e of the plebeian origin of 
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St. George : or Bup|x)sea that there were once alive in tha 
world, with sharp teeth and clawg, real, und very ugly, flying 
dragODa. On the other band, few persons traced any moral 
or symbolical meaning in the story, and the average Greek 
WAS as far from imagining any interpretation like that I have 
just given you, as an average Englishman is from seeing in 
8t, George the Red Cross Knight of Spenser, or in the Dragon 
the Spirit of InfideHty. But, for all that, there was a certain 
undercurrent of consciousness in all minds, that the figures 
meant more than they at first showed ; and, according to each 
man's own faculties of sentiment, he judged and read them ; 
just as a Knight of the Garter reads more in the jewel on hia 
collai- than the George and Dragon of a public-house ex- 
presses to the host or to his customers. Thus, to the mean 
person the myth always meant httle ; to the noble person, 
much ; and the greater their familiarity with it, the mora 
contemptible it became to the one, and the more sacred to 
tlie other : until vulgar commentators explained it entirely 
away, while Virgil made It the crowning glory of his choral 
hymn to Hercules — 



And although, in any special toil of the hero's life, the moral 
interpretation was rarely with deflniteness attached to its 
event, yet in the whole course of the life, not only a symboli- 
cal meaning, hut the warrant for the existence of a real spirit- 
ual power, was apprehended of all men. Hercules was no 
dead hero, to be remembered only as a victor over monsters 
of the past — harmless now, as slain. He was the perpetual 
type and mirror of heroism, and its present and living aid 
against every ravenous form of human trial and pain. 

5. But, if we seek to know more than this, and to ascertain 
the manner in which the story first crj'stallized into its shape, 
we shall find ourselves led back generally to one or other of 
two sources — either to actual historical events, represented by 
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the fane; under figures personifj'ing them ; or else to natural 
phenomena Bimilorly endowetl nvith life by the imaginative 
power, usually more or leae under the influence of terror. 
Tlie historical myths we must leave the niaatera of history to 
follow ; they, and the events they record, being yet iuvolved 
ill great, though attractive and [Penetrable, luyKterj'. But the 
atars, and MIIb, and storms are with us now, as they were 
with others of old ; and it only needs that we look at them 
with the earnestness of those childish eyes to understand the 
first words spoken of them by the children of men. And 
then, in all the most beautiful and enduring myths, we shall 
find, not only n literal story of a real person, — not only a par- 
allel imogery of moral principle, — but an underlying worship 
of natural ithenomena, out of which both have sprung, and in 
which both forever remain rooted. Thus, from the real sun, 
rising and setting ; from the real atmosphere, calm in its 
dominion of unfading blue, and fierce in its descent of tem- 
pest, — the Greek forms first the idea of two entirely personal 
and corporeal gods, whose limbs are clothed in divine flesh, 
and whose brows are crowned with divine beauty ; yet so real 
that the quiver rattles at their shoulder, and the chariot bends 
beneath their weight- And, on the other hand, collaterally 
with these corporeal images, and never for one instant sepor- 
oted from them, he conceives also two omnipresent spiritual 
tufiueuces, of which one illuminates, as the sun, with a con- 
stant fire, whatever in humanity is skilful and wise ; and the 
other, like the living air, breathes the calm of heavenly forti- 
tude, and strength of righteous anger, into every human 
breast that is pure and brave. 

6. Now, therefore, iu nearly every myth of importance, and 
certoinly in everj- one of those of which I shall speak to-night, 
you have to discern these three structural ports — the root and 
the two branches ; — the root, in physical esisteuce, sun, or 
sky, or cloud, or sea ; then the personal incarnation of that ; 
becoming a trusted and companionable deity, with whom you 
may walk hand in hand, as a cliild with its brother or ita sis- 
ter ; and, lastly, the moral significance of the image, which is 
in all the great myths eternally and beneficently true. 
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7. The great mytha ; that is to aay, myths made by great 
people. For the first plain fact about myth-making is one 
which has been most strangely lost sight of, — that you can- 
not make a myth imleaa you have something to moJie it ot 
You canuot tell a secret which you don't know. If the myth 
is about the sky, it must have been made by somebody who 
had looked at the sky. If the myth is alMut justice and forti- 
tude, it must have been made by some one who knew what it 
was to be just or patient. According to the quantity of un- 
derstanding in the person will be the quantity of significance 
in his table ; and the mj-th of a simple and ignorant race must 
necessaiily mean little, because a simple and ignorant race 
have little to mean. So the great question in reading a story is 
always, not what wild hunter dreamed, or what childish race 
first dreaded it ; but what wise man first perfectly told, and 
what strong people first perfectly lived by it. And the real 
meaning of any myth is that which it has at the noblest age 
of the nation among whom it is current. The farther back you 
pierce, the less significance you will find, imtil you come to 
the first nan'ow thought, which, indeed, contains the germ of 
the accomplished tradition ; but only as the seed contains the 
flower. As the intelligence and passion of the race develop, 
they cling to and nourish their beloved and sacred legend ; leaf 
by leaf it expands under the touch of more pure affections, and 
more delicate imagination, until at last the perfect fable 
burgeons out into symmetry of milky stem, and honied 
belL 

8. But through whatever changes it may pass, remember 
that our right reading of it is wholly dependent on the ma- 
terials we have in our own minds for an intelligent answering 
sympathy. If it fii-st arose among a people who dwelt under 
stainless skies, and measured their journeys by ascending and 
declining stars, we certainly cannot read their story, if we have 
never seen anything above us in the day, but smoke ; nor any- 
thing round us in the night but candles. If the tale goes on 
to change clouds or planets into living creatures, — to invest 
them with fair forms — and inflame them with mighty jJas- 
Bions, we can only understand the story of the human-hearted 
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things, in bo far as we oursplves take pletuiiro in the perfect- 
nesB of TJaible form, or can sympathize, by an effort of ima^'i- 
nation, with the strange people who hotl other loves than that 
of wealth, and other iutereets thou those of commerce. AncI, 
lastly, if tlie mj-tb complete itself to the fulfilled thoughts of 
the nfltioit, by attributing to the gods, whom they have carved 
out of their fantasy, continual presence with their own souls ; 
and theii- every effort for good is finally guided by the sense of 
the companioDshix), the praise, and the pure will of Immortals, 
we shall be able to follow them into this last circle of their 
faith only in the degree in which the better parts of our own 
beings have been also stuTed by the aspects of nature, or 
strengthened by her laws. It may be easy to prove tliat the 
ascent of Apollo ui his chariot signifies nothing but tie rising 
of the sun. But what doea the sunrise itself signify to us ? 
If only languid return to frivolous amusement, or fruitless 
labour, it will, indeed, not be easy for us to conceive the 
power, over a Greek, of the name of Apollo. But if, for ua 
also, as for the Greek, the sunrise means daily restoration to 
the sense of passionate glatlness and of perfect life — if it 
means t)je thrilling of new strength through every nerve, — the 
shedding over us of a better peace than the peace of night, in 
the power of the dawn, — and the purging of evil rision and fear 
by the baptism of its dew ;— if the min itself is an influence, 
to us also, of spiritual good — and becomes thus in reality, not 
in imagination, to us also, a spiritual power, — we may then 
soon over-pass the narrow limit of conception which kept 
that power impersonal, and rise with the Greek to the thought 
of an angel who rejoiced as a strong man to run his course, 
whose voice, calling to life and to labour, rang round the 
earth, and whose going forth was to the ends of heaven. 

9. The time, then, at which I shall take up for you, as well 
as I can decipher it, the tradition of the Gods of Greece, shall 
be near the beginning of its central and formed faith, — about 
BOO B.C.,— a faith of which the character is perfectly repre- 
sented by Pindar and .Slschylus, who are both of them out- 
spokenly religious, and entirely sincere men ; while we may 
alwava look back to find the less developed thought of the 
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pieceding epoch given by Homer, in n moi-e occult, subtle, 
iinlf-inBtinctive and involuntary way. 

10. Now, at that culminating period of tlie Greek religion 
we find, under one governing Lord of all things, four Hubor- 
diuate elemental forces, and four Bpiritual powers living in 
them, and commanding them. The elementa are of course 
the well-known four of the ancient world — the earth, the 
waters, the fire, and the air ; and the hving jwwers of them 
are Demeter, the Latin Ceres; Poseidon, tlie Litln Nep- 
tune ; Apollo, who has retained always hia Greek name ; and 
Athena, the Latin Minerva. Each of these are descended 
from, or changed from, more ancient, and therefore more 
mystic deities of the earth and heaven, and of a finer element 
of eether supposed to be beyond the heavens ; * but at this 
time we fiud the foiu- quite definite, both in their kingdoms 
and in their personalities. They ore the rulers of the earth 
that we tread upon, and the air that we breathe ; and are 
with us as closely, in their vivid humanity, as the dust that 
they animate, and the winds that they bridle, I sliall briefly 
define for you the range of their separate dominions, and then 
follow, as far as we have time, the most interesting of the le- 
gends which relate to the ijneen of the aii-. 

11. The rule of the first spirit, Demeter, the earth mother, 
is over the earth, first, as the origin of all life — ^the dust from 
whence we were taken ; secondly, as the receiver of all things 
back at last into silence — " Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return." And, therefore, as the most tender image of 
this appearing and fading life, in the birth and fall of flowers, 
her daughter Proserpine plaj-s in the fields of Sicily, and 
tlience is torn away into darkness, and Wcomes the Queen of 
Fate — not merely of death, but of the gloom which closes 
over and ends, not beauty only, but sin ; and chiefly of sins 
the sin against the life she gave : so that she is, in her 
highest power, Persephone, the avenger and purifier of blood, 
— "The voice of thy brother's blood cries to me out of the 
ground." Then, side by side with this queen of the earth, we 

* Aod by mudeni Hciuiicu uovr nliiu rutierted. aud witli probabililf >r- 
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find a demigod of agriculture by the plough — the lord of 
gi'Bin, or of the tiling ground by the mill. And it is a 
singular proof of the simplicity of Greek character at this 
noble time, that of all representation b left to us of their deities 
by their art, few are so frequent, and none perhaps so beau- 
tiful, as the symbol of this spirit of agiiculture. 

12. Then the dominant spirit of the element of water is 
Neptune, but subordinate to him are myriads of other water 
spirits, of whom Nereus is the chief, with Palfemon, and 
Leucothea, the "white lady" of the sen; and Thetis, and 
nymphs innumerable, who, like her, could " suffer a sea 
change," while the river deities had each independent power, 
according to the preciousnesa of their streams to the titiea 
fed by them,— the "fountain Arethuse, and thou, honored 
flood, smooth sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds." 
And, spiritually, this king of the waters is lord of the ati-ength 
and daily flow of human life — he gives it material force and 
victory ; which is the meaning of the cledication of the hair, 
aa the sign of the strength of life, to the river of the native 
land. 

13. Demeter, then, over the earth, and its giving and re- 
ceiving of life. Neptune over tlie waters, and the flow and 
force of life, — always among the Greeks typified by the horse, 
which was to them as a crest«d sea-wave, animated and 
bridled. Tlien the tliird element, fire, has set over it two 
powers : over earthly fire, tlie assistant of human bbour, is 
set Hephiestua, lord of all labour in which is the fiush and the 
sweat of the brow ; and over heavenly fire, the source of day, 
is Bet Apollo, the spirit of all kindling, pm-ifying, and illu- 
minating intellectual wisdom ; each of these gods having also 
their subordinate or associated powers— servant, or aist«r, or 
companion muse. 

14 Then, lasdy, we come to the myth which is to be our 
subject of closer inquiry — the story of Athena and of the 
deities subordinate to her. This great goddess, the Neith of 
the Egyptians, the Athena or Atbenaia of the Greeks, and, 
with broken power, half usurped by Mars, the Minerva of the 
Latina, is, physically, the queen of the air ; having supreme 
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power both over its blessing of cnim, rutd wrath of storm i 
and, spiritually, she is the queen of the breath of man, first of 
the bodily breathing which ia life to his blood, and strength 
to his arm in battle ; and then of the mental breathing, or 
inspiration, which ia his moral health and habitual wisdom : 
wisdom of conduct and of the heart, as opposed to the 
wisdom of imagination and the brain ; moral, as distinct 
from intellectual ; inspired, as distinct from illuminated. 

15. By a singular, and fortunate, though 1 believe wholly 
accidental coincidence, the heart-virtue, of which she is the 
spirit, was separated by the ancients into four divisions, 
which have since obtained acceptance from all men as rightly 
discerned, and have received, as if from the quarters of the 
four winds of which Athena is the natiiral queen, the name of 
"Cardinal" virtues: namely, Prudence, (the i-ight seeing, 
and foreseeing, of events through darkness) ; Justice, (the 
righteous bestowal of favour and of indignation) ; Fortitude, 
(patience under trial by pain) ; and Temperance, (patience 
tmder trial by pleasure). Witli respect to these four virtues, 
the attributes of Athena are all distinct. In her prudence, or 
Bight in darkness, she is "Glaukopis," "owl-eyed."* In her 
justice, which is the dominant virtue, she wears two robes, 
one of light and one of darkness ; the robe of light, safEron 
colour, or the colour of the daybreak, foils to her feet, cover- 
ing her wholly with favour and love, — the calm of the sky in 
blessing ; it is embroidered along its edge with her victory 
over the giants, (the troublous powers of the earth,) and the 
UJceness of it was woven yearly by the Athenian maidens and 
carried to the temple of their own Athena, — not to tlie 
Parthenon, that was the temple of all the world's Athena, — 
but this they carried to the temple of their own only one, 
who loved them, and stayed witli them always. Then her 
robe of indignation is worn on her breast and left arm only, 
fringed with fatal serpents, and fastened with Gorgouian 
turning men to stone ; physically, the lightning and tho 
of chastisement by storm. Then in her fortitude she 
Theiu are miui^ otUet mvauings in tlie epithet ; B«e, fartlier on, § 
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wears the crested and unstoophig lielmet ;* and lastly, in her 
temperance, she is the queen of maidenhood — stainless as the 
air o( heaven. 

16. But all these virtues mass themselves in the Greek 
mind into the two main ones — of Justice, or noble passiou, 
and Fortitude, or noble patience ; and of these, the chief 
powers of Athena, the Greeks had diviuelj written for them, 
and for all men after them, two mighty sonys, — one, of the 
Menis,! mens, passion, or zeal, of Athena, breathed into a 
mortal whose name is "Ache of heart," and whose short life 
is only the incarnate brooding and burst of storm ; and the 
other ia of the foresight and fortitude of Athena, maintained by 
her in the heart of a mortal whose name is given to him from 
a longer grief, Odysseus, the full of sorrow, the much-endur- 
ing, and the long-eufferiug. 

17, The minor expressions by the Greeks In word, in sym- 
bol, and in religious service, of this faith, are so many and so 
beautiful, that I hope some day to gather at least a few of 
them intx) a separate body of evidence respecting the power 
of Athena, and its relations to the ethical conception of the 
Homeric poems, or, rather, to their ethical nature ; for they 
are not conceived didactically, but are didactic in their es- 
sence, as all good art is. There is an increasing insensihibty 
to tbjq ebiiracter, and even an open denial of it, among us, 
now, which is one of the most curious errors of modernism, 
— the peculiar and judicial bhndness of an ago which, having 
long practised art and poetry for the sake of pleasure only, 
bos become incapable of i-eading their language when they 
were both didactic : and also, having been itself accustomed 
to a professedly didactic teaching, which yet, for private in- 
terests, studiously avoids colUsion with every prevalent vice 
of its day, {and esitecially with avarice), has become equally 

* I am compelled, For uleurne^' sake, lo mnrk onlj> □□« meaning al a, 
time, AtliKua's helmet is somutiiuHS a moEk — sometimes a sign of 
auger— aometimra of the liiglieat light of Ether ; but I cnauot speftk of 
all tbU at onoe. 

f This first word of tlie Iliad, Menia, afterwards passes luto tlin Latin 
Heus : is the root or thu Latin uamu for AUiuua, ■■ Minervft,' Mid »o uf 
the English " miad." 
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cleaJ to the intensely ethical couceptioua of a race whioh J 
habitually iliviiled all men into two broad classes of worthy or I 
worthless ; — good, aud good for nothing. And even the cele- ] 
bratcd passage of Horace ahout the Iliad is now mim-etul or | 
diBbelieved, as if it was imiMssible that the Eiad coidd be ii 
strucUve because it is not like a sermon. Horace does not j 
say that it ia like a sermon, and would have been still lesg | 
likely to saj' so, if ho ever bad had the advantage of hearing & I 
sermon. " I liave been reading that story of Troy again " 
{thus he writes to a noble youth of Rome whom he cored for), J 
"quietly at Pneneste, while you have been busy at Rome; 
and truly I think that what ia base and what ia noble, and I 
what useful aud useless, may be better learned from tlia^ 
than from all Chrysippus' aud Grantor's talk put together." 
Which is profoundly true, not of the Iliad only, but of all | 
other gieat art whatsoever; for all pieces of such art i 
didactic in the purest way, indirectly and occultly, so that, I 
first, you shall only be bettered by them if you are already I 
hard at work in bettering yourself ; and when you are beb« I 
tered by them, it shall be partly with a general acceptance of j 
their influence, so constant and subtle that you shall be no 
more conscious of it than of the healthy digestion of food ; 
and partly hy a gift of unexpected truth, which you shall 
only find by slow minuig for it ; — which ia witliheld on pur- 
pose, and close-locked, that you may not get it till you have 
forged the key of it in a furnace of your own heating. And 
this withholding of their meaning is continual, and confessed, 
in the great poets. Thus Pindar says of himself: " There ia 
many on arrow in my quiver, full of speech to the wise, but, 
for the many, they need interpreters." And neither Pindar, I 
nor .S^bylus, nor Ileaiod, nor Homer, nor any of the greater I 
poets or teachers of any nation or time, ever spoke but vrith 
intentional reservation : nay, beyond this, there is often a 
meaning which they themselves cannot interpret, — which it 
may be for ages long after them to interpret, — in what they 

• Notn, once for all, that tinless whuu there is question »bout some 
psrliculur enprcasiou. 1 ncTer Iranflutti liturull;, but givu tbe real foroa 
of what is Baid, as I biiEt can, freely. 
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said, BO far as it recorded true imagiaative vision. For all 
the (greatest mjtlis have been neen, by the men who tell them, 
involuntarily and passively, — aeeu by them with as great dis- 
tinctness (and in some respects, though not iu all, under con- 
ditions as far beyond the control of their will) as a dream sent 
to any of us by uight when we dream clearest ; and it is this 
veracity of vision that could not be refused, and of moral that 
could not be foreseen, which iu modem historical inquiry has 
been left wholly out of account : being indeed the thing 
which no merely historical investigator can understand, or 
even beheve ; for it belongs exclusively to the creative or ar- 
tistic group of men, and can only be interpreted by those o( 
their race, who themselves in some measure also see viaiona 
and dream dreams. 

So that you may obtain a more tiiithful idea of the nature 
of Greek religion and legend from the poems of Keats, and 
the nearly as beautiful, and, in general grasp of subject, far 
more powerful, recent work of Morris, than from frigid 
scholarship, however extensive. Not that the poet's impres- 
sions or renderings of things are wholly true, but their truth 
is vital, not formal They are like sketches from the life by 
Reynolds or Gainsborough, which may be demonstrably in- 
accurate or imaginary iu many traits, and indistinct in others, 
yet will be in the deepest sense Uke, and true ; while the 
work of historical analysis is too often weak with loss, through 
the very labour of its miniature touches, or useless in clumsy 
and vapid veracity of estemals, and complacent securitj- of 
having done all that is required for the portrait, when it has 
measured the breadth of the forehead, and the length of the 
nose. 

18. The first of requirements, then, for the right readiug ot 
myths, is the understanding of the nature of all true vision by 
noble persons ; namely, tliat it is founded on constant lawa 
common to all human nature ; that it perceives, however 
darkly, things which are for all ages true ;— that we can only 
understand it so far as we have some perception of the same 
truth ; — and that its fulness is developed and manifested more 
and more by the reverberation of it froni minds of the same 
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a in Dante, &b you niftf '■ 
in a bUl-^de, redoubled I 



mirror-temper, in succeeding agea. 
Homer better by eeeing his reflectii 
trace new forma and softer colours 
by a lake. 

I ahall bo able partly to show you, even to-night, how much, 
in the Homeric vision of Athena, has been made clearer by 
the advance of time, being thus eaaenUally and eteroallj- true j 
but I must in the outset indicate the relation to that central 
thought of the imagery of the inferior deities of storm. 

19. And tirst I will take the myth of ^^lus, (the "sags 
Hippotades " of Milton), as it is deUvered pure by Homer 
from the early timea 

Why do you suppose Milton calls him " sage?" One doea 
not naually think of the winds as very thoughtful or deliberate 
powers. But hear Homer; "Then we came to the JEolioD 
island, and there dwelt ^^ilolua Hippotades, dear to the death- 
leas gods : there he dwelt in a floating island, and around it 
was a wall of brass that could not be broken ; and the ainootll 
rock of it ran up sheer. To whom twelve children were bom 
in the sucrcd chambers— six daughters and six strong sons;. 
and they dwell for ever with their beloved father, and their 
mother strict in duty ; and with them are laid up a thousand 
benefits ; and the misty house around them rings with fluting 
all the day long," Now, you are to note first, in this descrip- 
tion, the wall of brass and the aheer rock. You will find, 
throughout the fables of the tempest-group, that the brazea 
wall and precipice (occurriug in another myth as the braz«i 
tower of Danae) are always connected with the idea of the 
towering cloud lighted by the aun, here truly described as a 
floating ishmd. Secondly, you hear that all treasures were 
laid up in them ; therefore, you know this ^olus is lord of 
the beneficent winds (" he bringeth the wind out of his treas- 
uries ") ; and presently afterwards Homer calls him the " stew- 
ard " of the winds, the master of the storehouse of them. 
And this idea of gifte and preciouanesa in tlie winds of heaven 
is carried out in the well-known sequel of the faHe : — .^k»lua 
gives them to "Ulysses, nil but one, bound in leathern bi^p, 
with a glittering cord of silver ; and so like bags of treasure 
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that the sailors tbmk they ore so, ami upen Uiem to see. 
And when Ulysses is thus diiven back to ^olus, and prays 
hira again to help him, note the deUberate words of the King's 
{"efusal, — " Did I not," he says, " send thee on thy way heart- 
ily, that thou mightest reach thy country, thy home, and 
whatever is dear to thee ? It is not lawful tor me again to 
send forth favourably on his journey a man hated l>j the 
happy gods." This idea of the beneficence of ^olus remains 
to the latest times, though Vii^l, by adopting the vulgar 
change of the cloud island into Lipuri, has lost it a little ; but 
even when it is finally explained away by Diodorus, £olus is 
still a kind-hearted monarch, who lived on the coast of Sor- 
rento, invented the use of sails, and established a system of 
storm signals. 

20. Another beneficent storm-power, Boreas, occupies an 
im|)ortant place in early legend, and a singularly principal 
one in art ; and I wish I could read to you a passage of Plato 
about the legend of Boreas and Oreithyio,* and the breeze and 
shade of the Bisaus — notwithstanding its severe reflection 
upon persons who waste their time on mythological studies ; 
but I must go on at once to the fable with which you are all 
generally familiar, that of the Haq>ics. 

This is always connected with that of Boreas or the north 
wind, because the two Bone of Boreas ai'e enemies of the 
Harpies, and drive them away into fi-antic flight The myth 
in its first literal form means only the buttle between the fair 
north wind and the foul south one : the two Harpies, " Storm- 
swift" and "Swiftfoot,"arB the sisters ot the rainbow— that is 
to say, they are the broken drifts of the showery south wind, 
and the clear north wind drives them back ; but they quickly 
take a deeper and more malignant significance. You know 
the short, violent, spiral gusts that lift the dust before coming 
rain : the Harpies get identified first with these, and then 
witli more violent whirlwinds, and so they are called " Harpies," 
" the Snatchers," and are thought of as entirely destructive ; 
their manner of destroying being twofold — by snatching 

* Translated \iy Max Mllller iu iLe openfni; of bis essay on " Com- 
parative Mytliulogj," {Vhipii from a GtrnuiH Worktluip, vol, ii.) 
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ftwaj, and b; defiling and ]>olluting. This is a month m 
which ^ou may really see a Btuall Harpy at her work almost 
wbeuover you choose. The first time tliat there is threatening 
of rain after two or three days of fine weather, leave your 
window well open to the street, and some hooks or papers on 
the table ; and if you do not, in a little while, know what the 
Harpies mean ; and how they snatch, and how they defile, Til 
give up my Greek myths. 

21. That is the physical meaning. It is now easy to find 
the mental one. You mitst all have felt the eipreesion of 
ignoble auger in those fitful gusts of sudden storm. There 
is a sense of provocation and apparent bitterness of purpose 
in their thin and senseless fury, wholly different h'om the 
noble anger of the greater tempests. Also, they seem useless 
and unnatural, and the Greek thinks of them always as vile in 
malice, and opposed, therefore, to the sons of Boreas, who 
are kindly winds, that fill sails, and wave harvests, — full of 
bracing health and Imppy impulses. From this lower and 
merely malicious temi>er, the Harpies rise into a greater ter- 
i-or, always associated with their whirling motion, which is 
indeed indicative of the most destructive winds : and they are 
thus related to the nobler tempests, as Chorybdis to the sea ; 
they are devouring and desolating, mei-ciless, making all 
things disappear that come in their grasp : and so, spiritually, 
they are the gusts of vexatious, fretful, lawless passion, ^'aiu 
and overshadowing, discontented and lamenting, meagre and 
insane,— spirits of wasted energy, and wandering disease, and 
unappeosed famine, and unsatisfied hope. So you have, on 
the one side, tlie winds of prosperity and health, on the other, 
of ruin and sickness. Understand that, once, deeply — any 
who have ever kno\vn the weariness of vain desires ; the piti- 
ful, unconquerable, coiling and recoiling and self-involved 
retunis of some sickening famine and thirst of heart t — and 
you will know what was in the sound of the Harpy Celasno's 
shriek from her rock ; and why, in the seventh circle of the 
"Inferno," the Hai-pies make their nests in the warped 
branches of the b-ees that are the souls of suicides. 

S2. Now you must always be prepai-ed to read Greek 1&- 
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gende as you trace threads through figures on a eilkeu damask : 
the same thread runs through the web, but it makes port ol 
different figures. Joined with other colours you hartlly rec- 
ognize it, and in different lights, it is dark or Hght Thus 
the Greek falilea blend and cross curiously in different direc- 
tions, till Ihey knit themselves into an arabesque where soiue- 
times you cannot tell black from purple, nor blue from eme- 
rald — they being all the truer for this, because the truths of 
emotion they represent are interwoven in the same way, but 
ail the more difficult to reail, and to explain in any order. 
Thus the Harpies, as they represent vain desire, are con- 
nected with the Sirens, who ai'e the spirila of constant desire ; 
so that it is difficult sometiinea in early art to know which 
are meant, both being represented alike as birds with 
women's heads ; only the Sirens are the great constant de- 
sires — the infinite sicknesses of heart — which, rightly placed, 
give life, and wrongly placed, waste it away ; so that there 
are two groups of Sirens, one noble and saving, as the other 
is fatal. But there are no animating or saving Harpies ; their 
nature is always ve)ung and full of weariness, and thus they 
are curiously connected with the whole group of legends 
about Tantalus. 

23. We all know what it is to be tantalized ; but we do not 
ofteu ttiink of asking what Tantalus was tantalized for — what 
he had done, to be for ever kept hungry in sight of food ? 
Well ; he had not been condemned to this merely for being a 
glutton. By Dante the same punishment is assigned to sim- 
ple gluttony, to purge it away ; — but the aina of Tantalus 
were of a much wider and more mysterious kind. There are 
four great sins attributed to him — one, stealing the food of 
the Gods to give it to men ; another, sacrificing his son to 
feed the Gods themselves (it may remind you for a moment 
of what I was telling you of the earthly diameter of Demeter, 
that, while the other Gods all refuse, she, dreaming about her 
lost daughter, eats part of the shoulder of Pelops before she 
knows what she is doing) ; another sin is, telling the secrets 
of the Gods ; and only the fourth— stealing the golden dog of 
Fandareos — is connected with gluttony. The special sense 
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of this mytli ia marljed by Pandareos receiving the happy 
pririlege of never being troubled with indigestion ; the dog, 
in general, however, mytliically reprexents all utterly senBeless 
and carnal desires ; mainly that of gluttony ; and in the 
mythic sense of Hades — that is to say, so far us it representa 
spiiitual ruin iu this life, and not a literal hell — the dog Cer- 
berus is ita gate-keeper — with this sjjecial marking of bis 
character of sensual passion, that he fawns on ail those who 
descend, but rages against all who would return, (the Virgilian 
" facilia descensus " being a later recognition of this mythic 
character of Hades ;) the last labour of Hercules is the drag- 
ging him up to the light ; and in some sort, he represents the 
voracity or devouring of Hades itself ; and the raediteval rep- 
resentatiou of the mouth of hell perpetuates the some thought. 
Then, also, the power of evil jtassion is partly associated with 
the red and scorching light of Sirius, aa opposed to the pure 
light of the suu : — he is the dog-star of ruin ; ond hence the 
continual Humeric dwelling upon him, and comparison of the 
flame of anger to his swarthy liglit ; only, in his scorching, it 
is thirst, not hunger, over which he rules physically ; so that 
the table of Icarius, liis first master, corresponds, among the 
Greeks, to the legend of the drunkenness of Xoab. 

The story of Actjeon, the raging death of Hecuba, and the 
tradition of the white dog which ate port of Hercules' first 
sacrifice, and so gave name to the Cyuosarges. are all various 
phases of the same thought — the Greek notion of the dog 
being throughout confused between its serviceable fidelity, its 
watchfulness, its foul voracity, shamelessness, and deadly mad- 
ness, while, with the curious revei'sal or recoil oLthe meaning 
which attaches itself to nearly ever\- great mjft— and which 
we shall presently see notably exemplified in the relations of 
the serpent to Athena, — the dog becomes in philosophy a 
type of severity and abstinence, 

24. It would carry us too fai- aside were I to tell you the 

story of Pandareos' dog — or rather, of Jupiter's dog, for Pan- 

dareos was its guardian only ; all that bears on our present 

purpose is that the guardian of this golden dog had three 

K 'daughters, one of whom was subject to the power of the Si- 
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rens, and ie himed into tlio nightingale ; nnd the other two 
were subject to the power of the Harpies, and this was what 
happened to them. They wei-e very beautiful, and they were 
beloved by the gods in theii- youth, and all the great god- 
dessea were anxious to bring them up rightly. Of all types 
of young ladies' education, there is notliing ko splendid aa 
that of the younger daughters of Pan Jareos. They have liter- 
ally the four greatest goddesses tor their governesaea. Athena 
teaches them domestic accomplishments ; how to weave, and 
aew, and the like ; Artemis teaches them to hold themselves 
up straight ; Hera, how to behave proudly and oppressively 
to company ; and Aphrodite — delightful governess^ feeds 
them with cakes and honey all day long. All goes well, until 
just the time when they ai-e going to be brought out ; then 
there is a great dispute whom they are to marry, and in the 
midst of it they are carried off by the Harpies, given by them 
to be slaves to the Furies, and never seen more. But of course 
there is nothing in Greek myths ; and one never heard of such 
things as vain desirea, and empty hopes, and clouded passions, 
defiling and snatching away the souls of maidens, in a London 
season. 

I have no time to ti-ace for you any more harpy legends, 
though they are full of the most curious interest ; hut I may 
confirm for you my interpretation of this one, and prove its 
importance in the Greek mind, by noting that Polygnotua 
painted these maidens, in his gi'eat religious series of paint- 
ings at Delphi, crowned with flowers, and plaj-ing at dice ; 
and that Penelope remembers them in her last fit of despair, 
just before the return of Ulysses ; and prays bitterly that she 
may be snatched atvay at once into nothingness by the Har- 
pies, like Pandareos' daughters, rather than be tormented 
longer by her deferred hope, and anguish of disappointed 
love. 

26. I have hitherto spoken only of deities of the winds. 
We pass now to a far more important group, the Deities of 
Cloud. Both of these ore subordinate to the ruling power of 
the air, as the demigods of tlic fountauis and minor seas are to 
the great deep : but, as the cloud-firmament detaches itself 
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more from tho air. and bos a wider rnoge of ininistTy than the 

miaor Btreamn aod seas, the higheet cloud deity, Hermea, has 
n rank more equal with Athena than Nereus or Proteus with 
Neptune ; ami there is greater difficulty in tracing his charac- 
ter, becauBe hia physical dominion over tlie clouds can, of 
course, be asserted only where clouds are ; and, therefore, 
scarcely at all iu Egypt : * bo that the changes which Hermes 
undergoes in becoming a Greek from an Egyjitian and Pb(e- 
nician god, are greater than in any other case of adoptod tra- 
dition. In Egypt HermeB is a deity of historical record, and 
a conductor of the dead to judgment ; the Greeks take away 
much of this historical function, assigning it to tbe Muses ; 
bul, in investing bim with the physical power over clouds, 
they give him tliat which the Muses disdain, the power of 
concealment, and of theft. The snati^hing away by tbe Har- 
pies in with brute force ; hut the snatching away by the clouds 
is connected with tbe thought of biding, and of making things 
eeem to be what they are not ; so that Hermes is the god of 
lying, as he is of mist ; and yet with this ignoble function of 
making things vanish and disappear, is connect«d the rem- 
nant of his grand Egj'ptian authority of leading away souls in 
the cloud of death (the actual dimness of sight caused by 
mortal wounds physically suggesting the darkness and descent 
of clouds, and continually being so described in the Iliad) , 
while the sense of the need of guidance on the untrodden road 
foUowa necessarily. You cannot b;it remember how this 
thought of cloud guidance, and cloud receiving of souls at 
, death, has been elsewhere ratified. 

26. Without following that higher cine, I will pass to the 
lovely group of myths connected with the birth of Hermes on 
the Greek moiuitaina. You know that the valley of Bparta is 
• I believe that the oonclusions of recsnt scliolarabip are generslly 
opposed to the Uerodotean ideas of any direct acceptance b; tlie Greeks 
of Egyptian myths ; and very certaiaiy, Greek art is developed by giv- 
ing tlia veracity and nlrapliaUy of real life to Eaateru savage grotesque ; 
and not by softening tlie severity of pure Egyptian design. But it is of 
no consequence whether ocb conception waa, or trta not, in this oue, 
derived from tbe other : my object ia only to mark the usuential difler- 
ences between tkum. 
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one of the noblest inountAm ravineH in the world, and thnt 
the western flauk of it ib formed by aa uubroken chain of 
cragB, forty miles long, rising, opposite Sparta, to a height of 
8,000 feet, and known aa the chain of Taygetua. Now, the 
n^^Tnph from whom that mountain ridge is named, was the 
mother of LacednE:mon ; therefore, the mythic nuceatresa of 
the Spartan race. She is the nj-mph Taygeta, and one of the 
Heven stars of spring ; one of those Pleiades of whom is the 
question to Job, — ^"Canst thou bind the sweet iiiduences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ? " " The sweet influ- 
ences of Pleiades," of the stars of spring, — nowhere sweeter 
than among the pine-clad slopes of the hills of Sparta and 
Arcadia, when the snows of their higher suniniits. beneath the 
sunshine of April, fell into fountains, and rose into clouds ; 
and in every ravine was a newly-awakened voice of waters, — 
soft increase of whisper among its sacred stones : and ou 
evei7 crag its forming and fading veil of radiant cloud ; 
temple above temple, of the divine marble that no tool can 
pollute, nor ruin undermine. And, tlierefore, beyond this 
central valley, this great Greek vase of Arcadia, on the " hol- 
low " mountain, Cyllene, or " pregnant " mountain, called also 
" cold," because there the vapours rest,* and bom of the eldest 
of those stars of Spring, that Maia, from whom your own 
month of May has its mime, bringing to you, in the green ot 
her garlands, and the white of her hawthorn, the unrecognized 
symbols of the pastures and the wreathed snows of Arcadia, 
where long ago she was queen of stars : there, first cradled 
and wrapt in swaddling-clothes ; then raised, in a moment of 
surprise, into his wandering power, — is born the shepherd of 
the clouds, winged-footed and deceiving, — blinding the eyes 
of Argus,— escaping from the grasp of AjJoUo — restless mes- 
senger between the highest sky and topmost earth — "the 
herald ilercury, new lighted on a heaven-kissing hilL" 

27. Now, it will be wholly impossible, at present, to trace 
for you any of the minor Greek expressions of this thought, 

* On tbe altar of Bsrmes on its summit, aa on [hat of [Le Lftcinitn 
nera, no irinil «ver etirrHil tlie asliva. Bj thoBH altars, tile Gods of 
Heavto wurt nppcaacd ; ami all llifir BlurniB at reaU 
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except only that Mercurj-, as the cloud shepherd, is especiallj 
called Ei'iophoroB, the wool-bearer. You will recollect the 
name from the common wooUj rush " eriophorum " which has 
a cloud of silky seed ; and note also that he weal's distinctively 
the flat cap, petoHos, naineil from a word meaning to expand ; 
which shaded from the sun, anil is worn on joumeys. You 
have the epithet of mountains " clond-capped " as an estab- 
llshed form "n-ith every poet, and the Mont Pilate of Lucerne 
is named from a Latin word signifying specially a woollen cap ; 
but Mercury has, besides, a general Homeric epithet, curiously 
and intensely concentrated in meaning, " the profitable or ser- 
viceable by wool," * that is to say, by shepherd wealth ; hence, 
"pecuniarily," rich, or serviceable, and so he passes at last 
into a general mercautile deity ; while yet the cloud sense of 
the wool is retained by Homer always, so that he gives him 
this epithet when it would otherwise have been quite mean- 
ingless, (in niad, xxiv. 440,) when he drives Friam's chariot, 
and breathes force into his horses, precisely as we shall And 
Athena drive Diomed : and yet the serviceable and profitable 
sense, — and something also of gentle and soothing character in 
the mere wool-softneaa, as used for Jrens, and religious rites, 
— is retained also in the epithet, and thus the gentle and ser- 
viceable Hermes is opposed to the deceitful one. 

28. In connection with this driving of Priam's chariot, re- 
member that as Autolycus is the son of Hermes the Deceiver. 
Myrtilus (the Auriga of the Stars) is the son of Hermes the 
Guide. The name Hermes it«elf means Impulse ; and he is 
especially the shepheni of the flocks of the sky, in driving, 
or guiding, or stealing them ; and yet his great name, Ar- 
geiphontes, not only— as in different passages of the olden 
poets— means " Shining Wliite," which is said of him as being 
himself the silver cloud hghted by the sun ; but "Argus- 
Killer," the killer of brightness, which is said of him as he 



* 1 am Convinocd lliiLt thu ipi in ipiainat is Bi 
toinvd from tpiai' : bnt even if I am wron^ in thinkiug this, the mistake 
is of no coDBequenc« with ruap^ct Co the f^pnerol force of the term M 
meaning the profilaJiUntsi of Hermea. Atlisna'a epithst of iLyiAiIa haa 
a parallel algniflcaniHg. 
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Teils the sky, ami especially the stars, which ore the eyes of 
Argus ; or, litemlly, eyes of brightness, which Judo, who is, 
with Jupiter, part of the type of highest heaven, keeps in her 
peacock's train. We know that this interpretation is right, 
from n passage iu which Euripides describes the shield of 
Hippomedon, which bore for its eigu. ''-Vi^s the all-seeing, 
covered with eyes ; open towards tlie rising of the stars, and 
closed towards their setting.'' 

And tlms Hermes becomes the spirit of the movement of 
the sky or firmament ; not merely the fast fljiiig of the transi- 
tory cloud, but the great motion of tJio heavens and stars 
themselves. Thus, in his highest power, he corresponds to 
the "primo mobile "of the later Italian philosophy, and, in 
his simplest, is the guide of nil mysterious and cloudy move- 
ment, and of idl successful subtleties. Perhaps the jirettiest 



when, on the night foray 
ITS the helmet stolen by 



of Hermes as tlie Lord 
Qil ideal than that of any 



minor recognition of his character it 
of Ulysses and Diomed, Tjlysses wi 
Autolycua, the son of Hermes. 

29. The position in the Greek niii 
of cloud is, however, more mystic a 

other deity, just on account of the constant and real presence 
of the cloud itself under diffei-ent forms, giving rise to all kinds 
of minor fables. The play of the Greek imaginatiou in this 
direction is so wide and complex, that I cannot even give you 
an outline of its range in my present limits. There is first a 
great series of storm-legeuds connected with the family of the 
historic .3>)lu8, centralized by tlie storj' of Athamas, with his 
two wives, " the Cloud " and the " "White Goddess," ending in 
that of Phrisus and Helle, nnd of the golden fleece (which ia 
only the cloud-burden of Hermes Eriophoros). With this, 
there is the fate of ^nioneus, and the destruction of Glaucus 
by his own horses ; all these minor myths of storm concen- 
trating themselves darkly into the legend of Bellerophon and 
the Chimtera, in which lliere is an under story about the vain 
subduing of passion and treacherj', and the end of life in fad- 
ing melancholy, — which, I hope, not many of you could un- 
derstand even were I to show it you : (the merely physical 
meaning of the Chim«;ra is the cloud of volcanic lightning, 
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connected wholly with earth-fire, but reeembling the heavenly 
cloud in itB height luid its thunder). Fiually, in the ^k>lic 
group, there is the legeud of SisyphuH, which I mean to work 
out thoroughly by itself : its root is in the position of Coiinth 
aa ruling the isthmus and tlio two seas — the Corinthian 
Acro]K)ha, two thousand feet high, being the centre of the 
croaaing currents of the wijids. njid of the commerce of Greece. 
Therefore, Atliena, and the fountain cloud Pegasus, ai-e more 
closely connected with Corinth than even with Athens in their 
material, though not in tlieir moral power ; and Sisyphus 
founds the lathmiau games in connection with a mehincholy 
slory about the sea gods ; but he liimself is HcpSttrrK uvSpuv, 
the nioet " gaining " and subtle of men ; who, having the key 
of the IsthmuB, becomea the type of transit, transfer, or ti-ade, 
as such ; and of the apparent gain from it, which is not gain : 
and this is the real meaning of his pimishmeut in hell — eternal 
toil and i-ecoil (the modern idol of capital being, indeed, the 
stone of SisyphuB with a vengeance, iTuxhivg in its recoil). 
But, throughout, tlie old ideas of the cloud power and cloud 
feebleness, — the deceit of its hiding, — and the emptineBs of 
its vanishing, — the Autolycns enchantment of making black 
seem white,^ — and the disapjiointed fuiy of Ixion (taking 
shadow for power), mingle in the moral meaning of this and 
its collateral legends ; and give an aspect, at last, not only of 
foolish cunning, but of impiety or hteral " idolatry," " imagi- 
nation woi'ship," to the dreams of avarice and injustice, until 
this notion of atheism and insolent blindness becomes prin- 
cipal ; and the " Clouds " of .\ristophaneH, witli the j^ei-sonified 
" just " and " unjust " sayings iu the latter part of the play, 
foreshadow, almost feature by feature, in all that they were 
written to mock and to chastise, the worst elements of the im- 
pious '' SinK " and tunmlt in men's thoughts, which have fol- 
lowed on their avarice in the present day, making them alike 
foisako the laws of their .ancient gods, and misapprehend or 
reject the true wonls of their existing teachers. 

30. All this we have from the legends of the historic -Eolus 
only ; but, besides these, there is the beautiful story of 
Semele, the Mother of Bacchus. She is the cloud with the 
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dtrengtli of tlie vine in its l>osom, consumed by the liglit 
which matures the fruit ; the uieltiug away of the cloud into 
tiie clear air at the fringe of its edges being esquisitely ren- 
dered by Pindar's epithet for her, Semele, " with the stretched- 
out hair " (rawil^tipu). Then there is the entire ti'adition of 
the Donaides, and of the tower of Danoe and golden shower ; 
the birth of Perseus connecting this legend with that of the 
Gorgons and Graiie, who ai'e the true clouds of thunderous 
and ruinous t«mpest. I must, in passing, mark for 3011 that 
the form of the sword or sickle of Perseus, with which he kiils 
Medusa, is another image of the whu-Ung harjiy vorfes, and 
belongs especinlly to the sword of destruction or annihilation ; 
whence it is given to the two angels who gather for destruc- 
tion the evil harvest and evil vintage of the earth (Rev. xiv. 
16). I will collect afterwards and complete what I liave 
already wiitten respecting the Pogasean and Gorgouian le- 
gends, noting here only what is necessary to explain the cen- 
bnd m^-th of Athena herself, who represents the ambient air, 
which included all cloud, and rain, and dew, and darkness, 
and peace, and wrath of heaven. Let me now try to give you, 
however brietly, some distinct idea of the several agencies of 
this great goddess. 

31. L She is the air giving life and health to all animals. 
n. She is tlie air giving vegetative power to the earth. 

lU She is the ail' giving motion to the sea, and i-ender- 

ing navigation possible. 
IV. She is the air nourishing artificial light, torch or 
lamplight ; as opposed to that of the sun, on one 
hand, and otmnaumi7}f/* fire on the other. 
V- She is the air conveving vibration of sound. 
I will give you instances of her agency in all these functions. 

32. First, and chiefly, she is air as the spirit of life, giving 
vitality to the blood. Her psychic relation to the vital foreo 
in matter lies deeper, and we will examine it afterwards ; but 
a great number of the most intei-esting paR.%ige3 in Homer 
regard her as flying over the earth in local and transitoty 
strength, simply and merely the goddess of fresh ahv 

' Not Ik Bcicuulk', liiii a vi^ry pruulirul and expri's^ive distill clion. 
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It is curiouB that the British city which has somewhat Baa- 
cily styled itseU the Modern AtbeDS, is iiideed more under 
her especial tutelage and favour in this respect tlian perliaps 
any other towii in the island. Athena is firet simply ivhat ia 
the Modem Athens you so pmctically find her, the breeze ot 
the mountain and the sea ; and wherever she comes, there is 
purification, and health, nud power The sea-heach round 
this isle of ours is the frieze of our Purthenon ; every wave 
that breaks on it thunders with Athena's roice ; nay, when- 
ever you throw your window wide open in the morning, you 
let iu Athena, as wisdom nud fresh air at the same instant ; 
imd whenever you draw a pure, long, full breath of right 
heaven, you take Athena into your heart, through your blood ; 
and, with the blood, into the thoughts of your brain. 

Now this giving of strength by the air, observe, is mechani- 
cal as well as chemical. You cannot strike a good blow but 
with your chest full ; and in hand to liand fighting, it is not 
the muscle that fails first, it is the breath ; the longest- 
breatlied will, on the average, be the victor, — not the strong- 
est. Note how Shakspeare always leans on this. Of Morti- 
mer, in " changing hardiment with great Glendower : "-— 

" Threa timoa lliey lifeatbed, miri llircu limes diii Ihey drink, 
Upaii B^rttmeut, ot swift Sevurn's flood." 

And again. Hotspur sending challenge to Prmce Harry : — 



Again, of Hamlet, before he receives his wound ; — 

" He's fat, and scant of breath." 
Again, Orlando in the ivrestling : — 

' ' Yes ; I bewoch your graoe 
I am not jft well breBlhed." 

Now of all people that ever lived, the Greeks knew best 
what breath meant, both in exercise and in battle ; and thei-e- 
fore the queen of the air becomes to them at once the queen 
of bodily strength in war ; not mere brutal muscular strength, 
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— that belongs to Ares, — but the strength of young livea 
passed ill pure air and swift exercise, —Cam illa'a virginal 
force, that "flies o'er the uubeudiug coru, and skims along 
the main." 

33. Now I will rapidly give you two or three instances of 
her direct agency in this function. Fiint, when she wants to 
make Penelope bright and beautiful; and to do away with 
the signs of lier waiting and her grief. " Then Athena thought 
of another thing ; she laid her into deep sleep, and loosed all 
her limbs, and made her taller, and made her smoother, and 
fatter, and whiter than swan ivory ; and breathed ambrosial 
brightness over her face ; and so she left her and went up to 
heaven," Fresh air and sound sleep at night, young ladies! 
You see you may have Athena for lady's maid whenever j'ou 
choose. Nest, hark how she gives strength to Achilles when 
he is broken with fasting and grief. Jupiter pities liini and 
says to her, — ■' ' Daughter mine, are you forsaking your own 
soldier, and don't you care for Achilles any more? see how 
hungry and weak he is, — go and feed him with ambrosia.' So 
he urged the eager Athena ; and she leaped down out of heav- 
en like a harpy fidcon, shrill voiced ; and she i>oured nectar 
and ambrosia, full of delight, into the breast of Achilles, that 
faisUmbs might not fail with famine : then she returned to the 
solid dome of her strong father," And then comes the great 
poasage about Achilles arming— for which we have no time. 
But here is again Athena giWng strength to the whole Greek 
army. She came as a falcon to Achilles, straight at him ; — a 
sudden drift of breeze ; but to the army she must come wide- 
ly, — she sweeps round them alL " As when Jupiter spreads 
the puqJe rainbow over heaven, portending battle or cold 
storm, so Athena, wrapping herself round with a purple cloud, 
stooped to the Greek soldiers, and raised up each of them." 
Note that purple, in Homer's use of it, nearly always means 
" fiery," ■' full of light." It is the light of the rainbow, not 
the colour of it, which Homer means you to think of. 

34 But the most curious jiassage of all, and fullest of mean- 
ing, is when she gives strength to Menelaus, that he may stand 
unwearied against Hector. He prays to her : " And blue-eyed 
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Athena was glatl timt lie prajed to her, first ; and Hbe gave 
bim Mtxeogtb iu his shoulders, aud lu liia Uuibs, nad she gave 
him the courage " — of whai animal, do you suppose? Had it 
been Neptune or Mars, they would have given him the four- 
8ge of a bull, or a Uou ; but Athena gives him the courage of 
the most fearless iu attack of all creatures — small or great — 
and very small it is, but wholly incapable of terror, — she gives 
him the courage of a fly. 

35. Now thiH simile of Homer's ia one of the best instmices 
I can give you of the way in which great writers seize truths 
ancouaciously which are tor all time. It is only recent science 
which has completely shown the pertectness of this minute 
symbol of the power of Athena ; proving that the insect's 
flight and breath are co-ordinated \ that its vriugs are actually 
forcing-pumps, of which the sti-oke comiiels the thoracic i-es- 
piration ; and that it thus breathes and flies sunultjmeouBly 
by the action of the same muscles, so that respiration is car- 
ried on most vigorously during flight, " while the air-vessels, 
supplied by many pairs of lungs instead of one, traverse the 
organs of flight in far greater numbers th:m the capillaty 
blood-vessels of our own system, and give enormous and un- 
tiring rausculai' power, a rapidity of action measured by thou- 
sands of strokes in the minute, aud au endurance, by miles 
and hours of flight."* 

Homer could not have known this ; neither that the buzz- 
ing of the fly was produced an iu a wind instrument, by a cou- 
atont cuiTent of air through the trachea. But he had seen, 
and, doubtless, meant us to remember, the marvellous strength 
and swiftness of the insect's flight (the glance of the swallow 
itself is clumsy aud slow compared to the dai'ting of common 
house-flies at phiy) ; he pi-obably attiibuted its miu-mur to the 
wings, but in this also there was a type of what we shall pres- 
ently find recognized iu the name of I'allas, — the \ibi-atory 
power of the air to convey sound,— while, as a purifying creat- 
ure, the fly holds its place beside the old symbol of Athena 
in Egj-pt, the vulture ; and as a venomous and tormenting 
creature, has more than the strength of the serpent in propor- 
• Onnsrod. NiUurtd IliiUtry of Watpa, 
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tion to ite size, being thus entirely repreaentative of the iuflu- 
ence of the air both in puri&ctitiou unil pestilence ; and its 
courage is so notable that, strangely enou^jh, forgetting 
Homer's simile, I happened to take the fly for an expression 
of the audainty of freedom in speaking of quite another sub- 
ject.* Wietber it should be called courage, or mere mecban- 
ical instinct, may be (juestioned, but assuredly no otiier ani- 
mal, exposed to continual danger, is so absolutely tiHthout 
sign of fear. 

36- You will, perhaps, have still patience to bear two in- 
stances, not of the communication of strength, but of the ]>er- 
sonal agency of Athena aa the air. When she conies down to 
help Diomed against Ares, she does not come to light instead 
of him, but she takes his charioteer's place. 

"Siie snatched [he reins, shu laalipd with all her force. 
And fall ou Hunt impellud the foaming horse." 

Area is the first to cast hla spear ; then, note this, Fope 
says : — 

*' PuUaa opposed her liand, And caused to gluice, 
Far from the car, the atrong immurtul laiicu." 

She does not opjwae her hand in the Greek — the wind could 
not meet the hmce straight — she catches it in her hand, and 
throws it off. Thei'e is no instance in wliich a tance is so 
parried by a mortal band in all the Iliad, and it is exactly the 
way the wind would pany it, catching it, and turning it aside. 
If there are any good riUeshota here — they know sometlung 
about Athena's paiTying — and in old times the English mas- 
ters of feathered artillery knew more yet. Compare also the 
turning of Hector's lance from Achilles : Diad xs. 439. 

37. The last instance I will give you is as lovely aa it is 
subtle. Throughout the Biad, Athena is herself the will or 
Menis of Achilles. If he is lo be calmed, it is she who calms 
him ; if angered, it is she who inflames biin. In the first 
quarrel with Atridea, when he stands at pause, with the great 
sword half drawn, " Athena came from heaven, and stood be- 
hind him, and caught him by the yellow hair." Another god 
• See farther on, § 148. pp. 112. lia 
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would bare stayed hia liaml upon the liUt, but Athena only 
lifte his hair. " Auii he turned and knew her, and her dread- 
ful eyes shone upon him." There is an esquisit« tenderness 
in this laying her hand upon his hail*, for it i» the talisman of 
his life, vowed to his owu Thessulian river if he ever returned 
to its shore, and cast upon Patroclus' pile, bo ordsining that 
there should be no return. 

38. ISecon<lly — Athena is the air giviny vegetative impulse 
to the eartli. IShe is the wind aud the i-ain — and yet more 
the pure air itself, getting at the earth fresh turned by spada 
or plough — and, above all, feeding the fresh leaves ; for 
though the Greeks knew nothing about c&rbouic acid, tlicy 
did know that trees fed ou the air. 

Now, note first in this, the myth of the air getting at 
ploughed ground. You know I told you the Lord of all 
labour by which man lived was Hephiestus ; therefore Athena 
adopts a child of his, and of the Earth,— Erichthonius, — 
literally, " the tearer up of the ground " — who is the head 
(though not in direct line,) of tlie kings of Attica ; and having 
adopted him, she gives him to be brought up by the three 
nymphs of the dew. Of these, Aglauros, the dweller iu the 
fields, is the envy or malice of tlie earth ; she answers nearly 
to the envy of Cain, the tiller of the ground, against his shep- 
herd brother, iu her own envy against her two sisters, Hersei, 
the eloud dew, who is the beloved of the shepherd Mercury ; 
and PaudroHOs, the diffused dew, or dew of heaven. later- 
ally, you have iu this myth the words of the blessing of 
Esau — "Thy dwelling shall be of the fatness of the earth, 
and of the dew of heaven from above." Aglauros is for her 
envy turned into a black stone ; and hers is one of the voices, 
— the other being that of Cain, — which haunts the circle of 
envy in the Purgatory : — 

■'losanoAglauro, clii divennf easso." 

But to her two sisters, with Enchthonius, (or the hero Ei-ec- 
theus,) is built the most sacred temple of Athena iu Athens ; 
the temple to their own dearest Athena — to her, and to the 
dew together : bo that it was divided into two parts : one. 
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the temple of Athena of tlie city, and the other that of the 
clew. And this expression of her power, as the air briaging 
the dew to the hill pastui-es, iu the central temple of the ceii' 
tnJ city of the heathen, dominant over the future iutetlectual 
world, ia. of all the facta connecteil with her worsliip as the 
spirit of life, perhaps the most ImportAnt. I liave no time now 
to trace for you the hundredth part of the different ways in 
which it bears both upon natural beauty, and on the best or- 
der and bappiuess of men's lives. I hope to follow out some 
of these trains of thought in gathering together what I have to 
say about field herbage ; but I must say briefly here that the 
great sign, to the Greeks, of the coming' of spring iu the paat- 
itres, was not, as with us, in the primrose, but iu the various 
flowers of tlie asphodel tribe (of which I will give you some 
separate account presently) ; therefore it is that the earth an- 
swers with crocus flame to the cloud on Ida ; and the power 
of Athena in eternal life is written by the light of the asphodel 
on the Elysinu fields. 

But farther, Athena ia the air, not only to the lihes of the 
fiehi, but to the leaves of the forest. We saw before the 
reason why Hermes is said to be the son of Slaia, the eldest of 
the sister stars of spring. Those stars are called not only 
Pleiades, but Vergihre, from a word mingling the ideas of the 
turning or returning of spring-time with the outpouring of 
rain. The mother of Virgil bearing the name of Maia, Virgil 
himself received his name from the seven stars ; and he, in 
forming, first, the mind of Dante, and thi'ough him that of 
Chaucer (besides whatever special minor influence came koza 
the Pastorals and GeorgJcs), became the fountain-head of all 
the best Uterary power connected with the love of vegetative 
nature among civilized races of men. Take the fact for what 
it is worth ; still it is a strange seal of coincidence, iu word 
and in reality, upon the Greek dream of the power over human 
life, and its purest thoughts, in the stai's of spring. But the 
first syllable of the name of Virgil has relation also to another 
group of words, of which the English ones, virtue, and virgin, 
bring down the force to modem days. It is a group contain- 
ing mainly the idea of "spring," or increase of life in vege- 
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tation — the rising of the new branch of the tree out of the 
buii, and of the iie\T leaf out of the ground. It involves, seo 
oudojily. the idea of greenness and of strength, but priiuarily, 
that of liWng increase of a new i-od from a stock, stem, or 
root; ("Tliere shiill come foi-tii a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse 1 ") and chiefly the stem of certain phmts— either of the 
rose tribe, as iu the budding of the almond rod of Aaron ; or 
of the ohve tribe, which baa triple significance iu this symlwl- 
iam, from the use of its oil for sacred anointing, for strength 
in the gymnasium, and for light. Hence, in numberless di- 
rided and i-eflected ways, it ia connected with the power of 
Hercules and Athena : Hercules plants the wild olive, for it* 
shade, on the course of Olympia, and it thencefoi-ward gives 
the Olympic crown, of consummate honour luid rest : while 
the prize at the Panathenaic games is a vase of its oil, (meaning 
encouragement to continuance of effort) ; and from the paint- 
ings on these Panathenaic vases we get the most precious clue 
to the entire character of Athena. Tlien to express its propa- 
gation by shps, the trees from which the oil was to be taken 
were called " Moriai," trees of division (being all descendnnta 
of the sacred one iu the Ei-ecbtbeum). And thus, in one ili- 
rection, we get to the " children like olive plants round about 
thy table " and the olive graftiug of St. Paul ; while the use 
of the oil for anointiug gives chief name to the rod itself 
of the stem of Jesse, and to all those who were by tliat name 
signed for his disciples first in Autioch. Remember, fartlier, 
since that name was first given, the influence of the symbol, 
both in extreme unction, and in consecration of priests and 
kings to their " divine right ; " and think, if you can reach 
with any grasp of thought, what the influence on the earth 
has been, of those twisted branches whose leaves give grey 
bloom to the hill-sides under every breeze that blows from 
the luidlanil sea. Bnt, above and beyond nil, think how 
strange it is that the chief Agonia of humanity, and the chief 
giving of strength from heaven for its fulfilment, should have 
been under its uight shadow in Palestine. 

33. Thirdly — Athena ia the air in its power over the sea. 

On the earliest Panathenaic vase known — the "Burgon 
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vase in the BritLeli Museum — Atlienn has a dolphin on her 
Bliield. The dolphin has two principal meaniugs in Gieek 
Hymbolism. It means, lirBt, the sea ; seooadarUy, the ascend- 
ing and descending courHe o( any of the heavenly bodies from 
one sea horizon to another — tbo dolphins' arching rise and 
repliinye (in a sumnier evening, out of cahu sea, their black 
bLitks roll round with exactly the slow motion of a waters 
wheel ; biit I do not know bow far Aristotle's exaggerated ac- 
count of their leaping or their swiftness has any foundation,) 
being taken us a type of the emergeuce of the sun or stars 
from the sea in the east, and plunging beneath in the west. 
Hence, Ai>oUo, when in his personal power he crosses the sea, 
leading his Cretau colonists to Pytho, takes the fonn of a dol- 
phin, becomes Apollo Delphinius, and names the founded 
colony " Delphi." The lovely drawing of the Delphic Apollo 
on the hvLliia of the Vatican (Le Normaiid and De Witte, vol 
ii. p. 6), gives the entire conception of this myth. Again, the 
beautiful coins of Tarentum represent Taiiis coming to found 
the city, riding on a dolphin, whose leaps and plunges have 
partly the rage of the sea in them, and partly the spring of the 
horse, because the sptendid riding of the Tarentines had made 
their name proverbial in Magna Griecia. The story of Aiion 
is a collateral fragment of the same thought ; and, again, the 
plunge before their transformation, of the ships of ^neas. 
Then, this idea of career upon, or conquest of the sea, either 
by the creatures themselves, or by dolphin-like ships, (com- 
pare the Merlin prophecy, — 

"Thay si i all ride 

With hempoQ bridlu, and horee of tree,)" 

connects itself with the thought of undulation, and of the wave- 
power in the sea itself, which is always expressed by the ser- 
pentine bodies either of the sea-gods or of the sea-horse ; and 
when Athena cmn-ies, as she does often in later work, a ser- 
pent for her shield-sign, it is not so much the repetition ot 
her own legis-snakes as the farther expression ot her power 
over the searwave ; which, finally, Virgil gives in its perfect 
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unity with her own ang«r, in the approach of the serpents 
agaiuBt Laocoon from the sea ; and then, finally, when I 
own stonn-power is fully put forth on the ocean also, and the 
madness of the eegis-snake is given to the wave-snake, the eea- 
wave heconies the devouring hound at the waist of Scylla, and 
Athena takes Seylla for her helmet-crest ; while yet her benef- 
icent and essential power on the ocean, in making uavigation 
possible, is coiomemorftted in the Panatheoaio festival by her 
peplus being can-ied to the Ereehtheum suBpeuded from the 
mast of a ship. 

In Plate cxv. of toI. ii., Le Normand, are given two sides of 
a vase, which, in rude and childlnli wny, assembles most of 
the principal thoughts regarding Athena in this relation. In 
the first, the sunrise is represented by the aseending chariot 
of ApiiUo, foreshortened ; the Ught is supposed to blind the , 
eyes, and no face of the god is seen (Turner, in the Ulysses 
imd Polyphemus sunrises, loses the form of the god in light, 
giving the chariot-horses only ; I'endering in his own njanner, 
after 2,200 years of various fall and revival of the arts, pre- 
cisely the saiuo thought as the old Greek potter). He ascends 
out of the sea ; but the sea itself has not yet cjtught the Hght. 
In the second design, Athena as the morning breeze, and 
Hermes as the morning cloud, fly over the sea before the sun. 
Hermes turns bach his henil : his face is unseen in the clood, 
as Apollo's in the light ; the grotesque appearance of an ani- ' 
mal's face is only the cloud<phantaam mothMng a frequent 
form of Uie hair of Hermes beneath the hack of liis cap- Un- 
der the morning breeze, the dolphins leap from the nppled 
sea, and their sides catch the hght. 

The coins of the Lucauian Heracleia give a fair representa- 
tion or the helmed Athena, as imagined in later Greek or), 
with the embossed Scyllo. 

40. Fourthly — Athena is the air uourisliing artificial light 
— nnconsuming fire. Therefore, a lamp was always kept 
burning Jn the Ereehtheum ; and the torch-race belongs 
chiefly to her festival, of wliicli the meaning is to show th» 
danger of the perishing of the Hght even by excess of the nir 
that nourishes it ; and so that the I'oce is not to the swift, but 
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to the wise. The household use of her constant light is sym- 
bolized m the lovely pnasftge in the Odyssey, where Ulyssea 
anil his son move the amioiir wliile the servants are shut in 
their chambers, and there is no one to hold torches for tbem; 
but Athena herself, " having a golden lamp," fills all the rooms 
with Ught. Her presence in wai'-strength with her favourite 
heroes is always shown by the " unwearied " fire hovering on 
their helmets and shields ; and the image gradually becomes 
constant EUid accepted, both for the maintenance of house- 
hold watehfulness, as in the parable of the ten vii^ins, or aa 
the symbol of direct inspiration, in the mailing wind and 
divided flames of Pentecost : but, together with this thought 
of uncousuming and constant fire, there is always mingled in 
the Greek mind the sense of the consuming by excess, as ot 
the Same by the nir, so also of the inspired creature by its 
own nre (thus, again, ''the zeal of thine house Imth eaten me 
up" — "my zeal hath consumed me. because of thine enemies,'' 
and the like) ; and especially Athena has this aspect towards 
the truly sensual and bodily strength ; so that to Ares, who 
is himself insane and consuming, tho opposite wisdom seems 
to be insane and consuming: "All we the other gods have 
thee against us, O Jove ! when we would give grace to men ; 
for thou haat begotten the maid without a mind — tlie mis- 
cluevQus creature, the doer of unseemly evil. All we obey 
thee, and are ruled by thee. Her only thou wilt not resist in 
anything she says or does, because thou didst bear her — con- 
suming child as ahe is." 

41. Lastly — Athena is the air, conveying vibration of 
sound. 

In all the loveliest representations in central Greek art of 
the birth of Atheua, Apollo stands close to the sitting Jupiter, 
singing, with a deep, quiet joyfulness, to his lyre. The sun 
is always thought of as the master of time and rhythm, and 
as the origin of the composing and inventive discoveiy of 
melody ; but the air, as the actual element and substance of 
the voice, the prolonging and sustaining jxtwer of it, and the 
symbol of its moral imsaion. Whatever in music is measured 
and designed, belongs therefore to Apollo and the Muses ; 
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wliatever ia impulsive nnd paaaionate, to Atlieua : hence her 
cotistaut strength of voice or cry (as wheii ehe aids the shout 
of Achilles) curiously opposed to the dumbuess of Demeter. 
The ApoUine lyre, therefore, is uot so much the instrumeut 
producing sound, aa its lueimurer aud divider by length or 
tension of string into given notes ; and I beUevo it is, in a 
louhle coauectioii with its office as n measurer of time or 
motion, and its relation to the transit of the sun in the sky, 
that Hermes forms it from the tortoise-shell, which is the im- 
age of the dappled concave of the cloudy sky. Thenceforward 
all the limiting or restraining modes of music belong to the 
Muses : but the passionate music is wind music, as in the 
Doric flute. Then, when tins inspired music becomes de- 
graded in its passion, it sinks into the pipe of Pan, and the 
double pipe of Marsyas, and is then rejected by Athena. 
The myth which represents her doing so is that she invented 
the double pipe fi'om hearing the hiss of the Gorgonian ser- 
pents ; hut when she played upon it, chauciug to see her face 
reflected in the water, she saw that it was distorted, where- 
upon she threw doaii the flute, wliich llni-syas found. Then, 
the strife of Apollo and Marsyaa represents the enduring con- 
test between music in which the words and thought leotl, and 
the lyre measures or melodizes them, (which Findar means 
when he calls his hymns " kings over the lyre,") and music in 
which the words are lost, and the wind or impulse leads, — 
generally, therefore, between intellectiiitl, and brutal, or 
meaningless, music. Therefore, when Apollo prevails, ha 
flays Marsyas, taking tlie limit and external bond of his shape 
from him, which is death, without touching the mere mus- 
cular strength ; yet shameful and dreadful in dissolution. 

49. And the opposition of these two kinds of sound is con- 
tinually dwelt upon by the Greek philosophers, the real fact 
at the root of all their teaching beinp this, — that true e 
is the natural expression of a lofty passion for a right cause ; 
that in proportion to the kinglyness and force of any person- 
ahty, the expression either of its joy or suffering becomes 
measured, chastened, calm, and capable of interpretation only 
by the majesty of ordered, beautiful, and worded sound. Ei? 
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notly io proportion to the degree in wliich we become narrow 
in the cuuBe ami coneeplion of our posaious, incontinent in 
the utterance of them, feeble of perseverance in them, suUied 
or Bhumeful iu the indulgence of them, their expreasion by 
muaical sound becomes broken, mean, fatuitous, and at last 
impoHsible ; the meaaui-ed waves of the air of heaven will not 
lend themaelvea to espreaaion of ultimate rice, it must be for 
ever sunk into discxirdance or silence. And siDce, as before 
stated, every work of right art has a tendency to reprodiice 
the ethical state which first developed it, this, which of all the 
arts is most directly ethical in otigiu, is also the most direct 
in power of diaciijline ; the first, tlie simplest, the moat effect- 
ive of all instruments of moral instruction ; while in the 
failure and betrayal of its functjone, it becomes the subtlest 
aid of mora! degradation. Music is thus, in lier health, the 
t«iicher of perfect order, and is the voice of the obedience of 
angels, and the companion of the coui-se of the spheres of 
heaven ; and iu her depravity she is also the teacher of per- 
fect disorder and disobedience, and the Gloria in Excelsis be- 
comes the Marseillaise. Iu the third section of this volume, 
I i-eprint two chapters from another essay of mine, ("The 
Cestus of Aglaia,") on modesty or measure, and on liberty, 
containing farther reference to music in her two iKiwere ; and 
I do tliis now, because, among the many monstrous and mis- 
begotten fantasies which are the spawn of modern bceuce, 
perhaps the moat impishly opposite to the truth is the con- 
ception of music which lias rendered [rassible the writing, 
by educated persons, and, more strangely yet. the tolerant 
criticism, of such words ns these : — " This so f)erguagive art is 
the only one lltal has »io didactic efficacy, that engendere no emo- 
tions save such an are wilkoul issue on the sitle of moral Irulh, 
that expreanea nothin'j of Go<i, nothing of reason, nothing of 
human libertij." I will not give the author's name ; tlie pas- 
sage is quoted in the WeKtmini^er Seciew for last Januarv-, p. 
1S3. 

m. I must also anticipate something of what I have to say 
respecting the I'elutiou of the power of Athena to organic 
life, so far as to note that her name, Pallas, probably refers to 
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tha quiveriug or Tibration of the air ; and to its powe^ 
whether as vital force, or eommunicated wave, over every kind 
of matter, in giving It vibratory movement ; first, aud most 
intense, in the voice and throat of the hird ; which is the air 
incamat« ; and bo descending through tlic various orders of 
animal life to the vibrating and aemi-voluntarj- murmur of the 
insect ; aud, lower still, to the hiss, or quiver of the tail, of 
the ImlMungetl snake ami deaf adder ; all these, nevertheless, 
being whoUy uuder the rule of Atheua as representing either 
breatli, or vital nervous power ; and, tlierefore, also, in their 
simplicity, the "oaten pipe and pastoral song," which belong 
to her dominion over the asphodel meadows, and breathe on 
their banks of violets. 

Finally, is it not strange to think of the influence of this 
one power of Pallas in vibration ; (we shall see a singular 
meclmnical energy of it presently in the serpent's motion ;) in 
the voices of war and peace ? How much of the repose — how 
much of the wrath, folly, and misery of men, has literaUy 
depended on this one power of the air ; — on the sound of tlie 
trumpet aud of the bell— on tlie lark's sung, and the bee's 
murmur, 

44. 8uch is the general conception in the Greek mind of 
the physical power of Athena. The spirituul power associated 
with it is of two kinds ;— first, she is the Spirit of Life in 
material organism ; not strength in the blood only, but 
formative energy in the clay : and, secondly, she is inspired 
and impulsive wisdom in human conduct and human art, 
giving the instinct of infaUible decision, and of faultless 
invention. 

It is quite beyond the scope of ray present purpose — and, 
indeed, will only be possible for me at all after marking the 
relative intention of the Apolline myths — to trace for you the 
Greek conception of Athena as the guide of moral passion. 
But I will at least endeavor, on some near occasion,* to define 
some of tlio actual truths respecting the vital force in created 
oi^anism, and iuventive fancy in the works of man, which are 

■ 1 have tried to <lo litis In mere ouIIidh iu Ihe tnc foUowiog sectiona 
of thia rolume. 
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more or lees espressed by the Greeks, uncler the personality 
of Athena. You would, perhaps, hardly bear with me if I 
endeavoured farther to show you — what is iievei-thelesa per- 
fectly true^the analogy between the spiritual power oi 
Atljena lu her gentle ministry, yet irresistible anger, with the 
ministry of another Spirit whom we also, holding for the 
universal power of life, are torbidden, at oui' worst peril, to 
queuch or to grieve. 

45. But, I think, to-night, you should not let rae close, 
without reijuiriug of ine an answer on one vital point, namely, 
how far these imaginations of Gods — which are vain to us — 
were vain to those who had no better trust? and what real 
heUef the Greek had in these creations of his own spirit, 
practical and helpful to him in the son-ow of earth ? I am 
able to answer you esphcitly in this. The origin of liis 
thoughts is often obscure, aud we may err in endeavouring to 
account for their form of realization ; but the effect of th&t 
realization on his life is not obscure at all. The Greek creed 
was, of course, different in its character, as our own creed is, 
according to the class of persons who held it The common 
people's was quite literal, simple, and happy i their idea of 
Athena was as clear as a good Roman Catholiu iifia^iaut's idea 
of the Madonna. In Athens itself, the centre of thought and 
refiuement, Pisistratus obtained the reins of government 
through the ready behef of the populace that a beautiful 
woman, armed like Athena, was the goddess herself. Kven 
at the close of the last century some of this simplicity 
remained among the inhabitants of the Greek islands ; and 
when a pretty English lady first made her way into the grotto 
of AiitiparoB, she was surrounded, on her return, by all 
the women of the neighbouring village, believing her to be 
divine, and praying her to heal them of their sicknesses. 

4t>. Then, secondly, the creed of the upper classes was more 
refined and spiritual, but quite ns honest, and even more 
forcible in its efi'ect on tlie life. You might imagine that the 
employment of the artifice just referred to implied utter unbe- 
lief in the persons contriving it ; but it really meant only that 
the more worldly of them would play with a popular foitb for 
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their own purposcB, aa doublj- minded persona have often 
doue since, all the while sincerelj' boldiug the aame ideas 
themeelvea in a more abstract form ; while the good and un- 
worldly men. the true Greek heroes, lived by their faith as 
firmly aa St Louia, or the Cid, or the Chevaher Bayard. 

47. Then, thirdly, the faith of the jKjetfi and artiste tvas, 
neceaaarily, leas definite, being continually modified by the 
involuntary action of their own fancies \ and by the necesaity 
of presenting, in clear verbal or material form, things of which 
they had no authoi-itative knowledge. Their faith waa, in 
some respecta, hke Dante'a or Milton's : firm in {j^eneral con- 
ception, but not able to vouch for every detail in the forms 
they gave it ; but they went considerably farther, even in that 
minor aincerity, than subaecjueut poets ; and atrove with all 
their might to be aa near the truth as tliey could. Pindar 
says, quite simply, " I cannot think Bo-and<ao of the Gods. 
It must have been this way — it cannot have been that way — 
that the thing waa done." And oa late among the Latina as 
the days of Horace, this sincerity remains. Horace is just as 
true and simple in his religion as Wordsworth ; but all power 
of understanding any of the honest classic poeta has been 
taken away from moat Enghah gentlemen by the mechanical 
drill in verse writing at school. Throughout the whole of 
their Uvea afterwards, they never can get themselves ijuit of 
the notion that all verseawere written as an exercise, and that 
Miner™ waa only a convenient word for the last of an hex- 
ameter, and Jupiter for the last but one. 

48. It is iiu]>oBsible that any notion can be more fallacious 
or more misleading in its consequencea. All great song, from 
the first day when human hps contrived syllables, haa been 
sincere song. With deliberate didactic purpose the tn^edl- 
ana— with pure and native passion the lyrists — fitted their 
perfect words to their dearest faiths. " Operosa parvus car- 
miua fingo." "I, little thing that I am, weave my laborioua 
Bongs " aa earnestly as the bee among the bella of thj-me on 
the Matin mountains. Yes, and he dedicates his favourite 
pine to Diana, and he rliants his autumnal hymn to the Faun 
that guarJM hia fields, and he guides the noble youths and 
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maids of Rome in their choir to Apollo, and he tells tlie 
farmer'a little girl that the Gods will love her, though she has 
only a handful of suit and meal to give them — just as eamestl; 
as ever English gentleman taught Christian faith to Engli^ 
youth in England's truest days. 

49, Then, lastly, the creed of the philosophers or sages 
varied according to the character and knowledge of each ; — 
their relative acquaintance with the secrets of natiu-al science 
— their intellectual and sectarian egotism— and their mystio 
or monastic tendencies, for there is a classic as well as a me- 
diiovol monasticism. They ended in losing the life of Greece 
in play upon words ; but we owe to their early thought some 
of the soundest ethics, and the foundation of the best practical 
laws, yet kno^vn to mankind. 

50. Such was the general vitality of the heathen creed in 
its strength. Of its direct influence on conduct, it is, as I 
said, impossible for me to speak now ; only, remember 
always, in endeavouring to form a judgment of it, that what 
of good or right the heathens did, they did looking tor no re- 
ward. The purest forms of our own reUgion have alwaj-s 
consisted in sacrificing less things to win greater ;— time, to 
win eternity, — the world, to win the skies. The order, " sell 
that thou hast," is not given without the promise, — " thoa 
slmlt have treasure in heaven ; " and well for the modem 
Christian if he accepts the alternative as his Master left it — 
and does not pmctienlly read the command and promise thus : 
"Sell that thou hast in the best market, and thou shalt have 
treasure in eternity also." But the poor Greeks of the great 
ages expected no reward from heaven but honour, and no re- 
ward from earth but rest ;^though, when, on those condi- 
tions, they patiently, and proudly, fulfilled their task of the 
granted day, an unreasoning instinct of an immortal benedic- 
tion broke from their lips in song : and they, even they, hail 
sometimes a prophet to tell them of a land " where there ia 
sun aliie by day, and alike by night — where they shall need 
no more to trouble the earth by strength of hands for daily 
bread — but the ocean breezes blow arouml the blessed islands, 
and golden flowers bum on their bright trees for evermore." 
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61. It has been easy to deciplier approximate!; the Greek 
oonceptiou of the pbj-Bical power of Athena in cloud and eky, 
because we kiiow ourselves what cloud b and akiey are, uid 
what tlie force of the wind is in toriuing tliem. But it is not 
at all eoBy to trace the Greek thoughts about tlie power of 
Athena in gi^Tiig hfe, because we do not ourselves know 
clearly what life is, or in what way the air is necessary to it, 
or what there is, besides the air, shapiug the forms that it la 
put into. And it in comparatively of small consequence to 
find out what the Greeks thought or meant, until we have de- 
termined what we ourselves think, or mean, when we trans- 
late the Greek word for " breathing " into the Latin-English 
word " spirit" 

52. But it is of great consequence that you should fix in 
your minds — and hold, against the baseness of mere material- 
ism on the one hand, and against the fallacies of controversial 
speculation on the other — the ceilnin and practical sense ol 
this word " spirit ; " — the sense in which you all know that 
its reality exists, as the power which shaped you into your 
shape, and by which you love, and hate, when you have re- 
ceived that shape. You need not fear, on the one hand, that 
either the sculpturing or the loving power can ever be beaten 
down by the philosophers into a metal, or evolved by ihsra 
into a gas : but on the other hand, take care that you your- 
selves, in trying to elevate your conception of it, do not lose 

* " AtbuDjk, fit for twing made iulo pottury," I ooiu Ihu uKpreasion 
•a B Dounterpart of 7^ itpifvn, " CUy intact." 
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its truth in a dreain, or evco in u word. Beware always of cod- 
teudiiig for words ; 3-ou will find tbem not easy to grasp, if 
you know them iu several languagea This verj' word, which 
is BO solemn in your mouths, is oue of the must doubtful. In 
Latin it means little more than breathing, and may mean 
merely accent ; in French it ia not breath, but wit, and our 
neighbours are therefore obliged, even in their most solemn 
eapressions, to say "wit" when we say "ghost." In Qreek, 
" pneuma," the word we translate " ghost," means eitlier wind 
or breath, and the relative word " psyche " has, perhaps, a 
more subtle power ; yet St. Paul's words " pneumatic body " 
and " psycliic body " involve a difference in his mind which 
no words will explain. But in Greek and in English, and in 
Sason and in Hebrew, and in every articulate tongue of hu- 
manity the "spirit of man" truly means his passion and 
virtue, and ia stately according to the height of his concep- 
tion, and stable according to the measure of his endurance. 

53. Endurance, or patience, that is the central sign of spirit ; 
a constancy against the cold and agony of death ; and as, 
physically, it ia by the burning power of the air that the heat 
of the flesh is sustained, so tliis Athena, spiritually, is the 
queen of all glowing virtue, the unconsuming fire and inner 
lamp of hfe. And thus, as Hephicatus is lord of the fire of 
the hand and Apollo of the fire of the brain, so Atheua of the 
fire of the heart ; and as Hercules wears for his chief armour 
the skin of the Nemean lion, his chief enemy, whom be slew ; 
and Apollo has for hta highest name "the Pythian," from his 
chief enemy, the Python, slain ; so Athena bears always on 
her breast the deadly face of her chief enemy slain, the Gor- 
gonian cold, and venomous agony, that turns living men to 
«tone. 

54. And so long as you have that fire of the heart within 
you, and know the reality of it, you need be under no alarm 
as to the possibiUty of its chemical or mechanical analysis. 
The philosophers are very humorous in their ecstasy of hope 
about it ; but the i-eal interest of their discoveries in this di- 
rection is very small to human-kind. It is cpiite true that 
the tympanum of the ear vibrates under sound, and that the 
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eurface of the water in a ditch vibrates too : but the ditch 

bears nothing for all that ; and my hearing is still to me aa 
blessed a inysterj' aa ever, and the interval between the ditch 
and me, quite as great. If the trembling sound in my ears 
was once of the marriage-bell which began my happiness, and 
is now of the passing-bell which ends it, the difference be- 
tween those two HOimda to me cannot be counted by the 
Duml)er of concussions. There have been some curious spec- 
ulations Intel}' as to the conveyance of mental cousaiousness 
by " brain-waves." What does it matter how it is conveyed? 
The consciousness itself is not a wave. It may be accom- 
panied here or there by any cjuaotity of quivers and shakes, 
up or down, of anj^tbing you can find in the universe that is 
sbokeable— what is that to me? My friend ia dead, and my 
— according to moilom views— vibratory sorrow is not one 
whit less, or less mysterious, to me, tbon my old quiet one. 

65. Beyond, and entirely unaSeeted by, any questionings i 
of this kind, there are, therefore, two plain facta which we 
should all know : firsts that there is a power which gives their 
several shapea to things, or capacities of shape ; and, secondly, 
a power which givea them tlieir several feelings, or capacities 
of feehng ; and that we can increase or destroy both of these 
at our will. By care and tenderness, we con extend the range 
of lovely hfe in plants and animals ; by our neglect and 
cruelty, we can ai'rest it, and briJig pestilence in its stead. 
Again, by right discipline we can increase our strength irf 
noble will and passion, or destroy both. And whether theso 
two forces are local coudiUons of the elements in which they 
appear, or are part of a great force in the universe, oat of 
which they are taken, and to which they must be restored, is 
not of the slightest importance to us in deaUng with them; 
neither is the manner of Ibeir connection with light and air, 
WTiat precise meaning we ought to attach to expressions such 
aa that of the prophecy to the four winds that the dry bones 
might be breathed upon, and might live, or why tlie presence 
of the vital power should be dependent on the chemical action 
of the air, and its awful passing away materially signified by 
the rendering up of that breath or ghost, we cannot at pres- 
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ent know, and need not nt any time dispute. What we as- 
suredly know is that the states of life and death are diflferent, 
and the first more desirable than the other, and by effort at- 
tainable, whether we understand being "bom of the spirit" 
to signify having the breath of heaven in our flesh, or ita 
power in our hearts. 

56. As f o its power on the body, I will endeavor to tell you, 
having been myself much led into studies involving necessary 
reference both to natural science and mental phenomena, what, 
at least, remains to us after science has done its worst ; — what 
the Myth of Athena, as a Formative and Decisive power ^a 
Spirit of Creation and Vohtion, must eternally mean for all of 

57. It is now (I believe I may use the strong word) " ascer- 
tained " that heat and motion are fixed in quantity, and meas- 
urable in the portions that we deal with. "We can measure 
out portions of power, as we can measure portions of space ; 
wliile yet, as far as we know, space may be infinite, and forca 
infinite. There may be heat as much greater than the sun's, 
as the sun's heat is greater than a caniUe'a ; and force as much 
greater than the force by which the world swings, as that ia 
greater than the force by which a cobweb trembles. Now, on 
heat and force, life is inseparably dependent ; and I believe, 
also, on a form of substance, which the philosophers call 
"protoplasm." I ivish they would use English instead of 
Greek woi-ds. When I want to know why a leaf is green, they 
tell me it is coloured by " clilorophyll," which at first sounds 
very instructive ; but if they would only say plainly that a 
leaf is coloured green by a thing which i.s called " green leaf," 
we should see more precisely how far we had got. However, 
it is a curious fact that life is connected with a cellular struct- 
ure called protoplasm, or, in English, " first stuck together : " 
whence, conceivably through deuteropksms, or second stick- 
ings, and tritoplasms, or thinl stickings,* we reach the high- 

* Or, perhaps, we may ba indali;ed ivitU one conaQmiuatlDg gluAm of 
"gljoaam*'— vUible "SweelnDBs,"— actordiug to tlia good old monk 
" PdII moon," or " All moonaliine." 1 cannot get at liia original Gmek, 
but am content with M. Durand's ckar French (Manuut d'loanographiti 
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est plastic phase in tlic human potter}', which differs &om 
common chinawftre, primarily, by a measurable degree of heat, 
(teveloped in breatiuug, wliii'h it borrows from the rest of the 
universe while it lives, and which it aB certainly retums to 
the rest of the universe, when it diea. 

58. Again, with this heat certain assimilative powers are 
connected, which the tendency of recent discovery is to sim- 
plify more and more into modes of one force ; or finally into 
mere motion, communicable in various etAtes, but not de- 
structible. Wo will assume that science has done '\i& utmost ; 
and that every chemical or, animal force is demonstrably re- 
solvable into heat or motion, reciprocally changing into each 
other. I would myself like better, in order of tliought. to 
consider motion as u mode of heat than heat as a mode of 
motion ; still, granting that we have got thus tar, wo have yet 
to ask, ^Vhatishoat? or what motion? What ia this "primo 
mobile," this transitional power, in which all things lire, ajid 
move, and have their being ? It is by definition something 
diSerent from matter, and we may call it as we choose — 
"first cause," or " first light," or " first heat;" but we can 
show no scientific proof of its not being personal, and coin- 
ciiling with the ordinorj' conception of a supporting siiirit in 
all things. 

69. Still, it is not advisable to apply the word " spirit " or 
•■ breathing " to it, while it is only enforcing chemical a£Bni- 
ties ; but, when the chemical affinities are brought under the 
influence of the air, and of the sun's heat, the formative force 
enters an entirely diflferent phase. It does not now merely 
ciystallizo indefinite masses, but it gives to limited ]>ortion8 
of matter the power of gathering, selectively, other elements 
proper to them, and binding these elements into their o(Vii 
peculiar and adopted form. 

This force, now properly called life, or breathing, or spirit, 

Cbrtlienne. Paris, 1 Sin) : — " Loraqne vons gnrei fait le proplwme, rt 
eaqQlasS nn visage, vona fvrez lei! chairs avec 1e gljcasme doDt nooa 
BvoHB Aowa& la reoette. Chei len vieilkrds, vous indiqoerei les rides, 
el cLei IbS j«uneB gena, tea anglua dua jaax. C'eet ainsl que I'oii fait 
loa cbaira, auivact PoDMlinos." 
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is continnally creating its own shells of definite shape out of 
the tvTeck roiiud it : and thia is what I meant by saying, in 
the " Ethics of the Dust : " — " yoa may always stand by form 
against force." For the mere force of Junction is not spirit ■, 
but the power that catches out of chaos charcoal, water, lime, 
or what not and fastens them down into a given form, is prop- 
erly called " spirit ; " and we shall not diminish, but streugthen 
our conception of this creative energy by recognizing its pres- 
ence in lower states of matter than our own ;— such recogni- 
tion being enforced upon us by a delight we instinctively re- 
ceive from all the forms of matter which mauifest it ; and yet 
more, by the glorifying of those forms, in the parts of them 
that are most animated, with the colours that are pleasantest 
to our senses. The most familiar instance of this is the best, 
and also the most wonderful : the blossoming o! plants. 

60. The Spirit in the plant, — tliat is to say, its power of 
gathering dead matter out of the ivreck round it, and shaping 
it into its own chosen shape, — ia of course strongest at the 
moment of its flowering, for it then not only gathers, but 
forms, with the greaf«st energj'. 

And where this Life is in it at full power, its form becomes 
invested with aspects that are chiefly delightful to our own 
human passions ; namely, first, with the loveliest outlines of 
shape ; and, secondly, with the most brilliant phases of the 
primary colours, blue, yellow, and red or white, the unison of 
all ; and, to make it all more strange, this time of peculiar 
and perfect gloiy is associated with relations of the plants or 
blossoms to each other, correspondent to the joy of love in 
human creatures, and having the same object in the continu- 
ance of the race. Only, with respect to plants, as animals, we 
are wrong in speaking as if the object of this strong life were 
only the bequeathing of itself. The flower is the end or 
proper object of the seed, not the seed of the flower. The 
reasfjn for seeds is that flowers may be ; net the reason of 
flowers that seeds may be. The flower itself is the creature 
which the spirit makes ; only, in connection with its perfect- 
nesB. is placed the giving birth to its successor. 

CI. The maiu fact, then, about a flower is that it is the part 
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of the plant's form cleveloped at the luomeat of its iuteneest 
life : and tbie ianer rapture is usually marked externally for 
UB by the flush of one or more of the primary colours. TVhat 
the character of the flower shall be, depends entirely upon the 
portion of the plant into which this rapture of spirit has been 
put. Sometimes the hfe is put into its outer sheath, and then 
the outer sheath becomes vhit« and pure, and full of strength 
and gi'ace ; sometimes the life is put into the common leaves, 
juat under the blossom, and they become scarlet or purple ; 
sometimes the life is put into the stalks of the flower, and 
they flush blue ; sometimes into its outer enclosure or calyx ; 
mostly into its inner cup ; but, in all cases, tlie presence of 
the strongest lite is asserted by characters in which the humaa 
sight takes pleasure, and which seem prepared uith distinct 
reference to us, or rather, bear, in being delightful, evidence , 
of haTing been produced by the jwwer of the same spirit aa 
our own. 

62. And we are led to feel this still more strongly, because | 
all the distijictiona of species,* both in plants and animals, ap- ' 
pear to have similar connection with human character. What- 
ever the origin of species may be, or however those specie^ 
once formed, may be influenced by esf«mal accident, the 
groups into which birth or accident reduce them have distioot 
relation to the spirit of man. It is perfectly possible, and 
ultimately conceivable, that the crocodile and the lamb may 
have descended from the same ancestral atom of protoplasm ; 
and that the physical laws of the operation of calcareous slime 
and of meadow grass, on that protoplasm, may in time have 
developed the opposite natures and aspects of the living , 
h-ames ; but the practically important fiict for us is the exist- 
ence of a power which creates that calcareous earth itself ;- 
which creates, that separately — and quartz, separately; and 

* The facts on which I am sliout to dtrell are in notrise nntagoiUstla 
to thp thporiea which Mr. Dnrwiu'a unwearied and unerring iovestiga- i 
tiuDS are OTerjr day rendering more probalilu. The lesthetio reUtioni 
of apeciea are indepaudent of their origin. NevertheleSB, it hu alwajt 
seemed to me, in nhu little wurk I hare done upon organio forms, h 
if thtt apecieti mocked lis hj their deliWrale imitatloa of eaob. oUiar 
vliVJi Xhey met : yet did uot pass onu into aaothiir. 
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gold, separately ; and charcoal, separately ; and then bo di- 
rects the relation of these elements as that the gold shall de- 
stroy the soula of men by being yellow ; and the charcoal 
destroy their souls by being bai-d and bright; and thn quartz 
represent to them an ideal purity ; and the calcareous earth, 
soft, shall beget crocodiles, and dry and hard, sheep ; and 
that the aspects and quolitiea of these two products, crocodiles 
and lambs, shall be, the one repellent to the spirit of man, the 
other attractive to it, in a quite inevitable way ; representing 
to him states of moral evil and good ; and becoming myths 
to him of destruction or redemption, and, in the most literal 
sense, " words " of God. 

63. And the force of these facts cannot be escaped from by 
the thought that there are species innumerable, passing into 
each other by regular gradations, out of which we choose 
what we most love or dread, and say they were indeed pre- 
pared for us. Species are not innumerable ; neither are they 
now connected by consistent gradation. They touch at cer- 
tain points only ; and even then are connected, when we ex- 
amine them deeply, in a kind of reticulated way, not in chains, 
but in chequers ; also, however connected, it is but by a touch 
of the estremities, as it were, and the characteristic form of the 
species is entirely indinduaL The rose nearly sinks into a 
grass in the songuisorba ; but the formative spirit does not 
the less clearly separate the ear of wheat from the dog-rose, 
and oscillate with tremulous constancy round the central 
forms of both, having each their due relation to the mind of 
man. The great animal kingdoms are connected in the same 
way. The bird through the penguin drops towards the fish, 
and the fish in the cetacean reaacends to the mammal, yet 
there is no confusion of thought possible between the perfect 
forms of an eagle, a trout, and a war-horse, in their relations 
to the elements, and to man. 

C4. Now we have two orders of animals to take some note 
of in connection with Athena, and one vast order of plants, 
which will illustrate this matter very sufficiently for lis. 

The orders of animals are the serpent and the bird ; the 
serpent, in which the breath or spirit is less than in any oUier 
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creature, and the earth-power greatest :— the bird, in whicb 
the breath or spirit is more full than in any other creature^ 
and the earth power least. 

65. We will take the bird first. It is little more than a 
drift of the uir brought iiito form b,y plumes ; the air is in all 
its quills, it breathes through its whole frame and flesh, and 
glows with air in its flpng, like blowu flame : it rests upon 
the air, subdues it, surpasses it, outraces it ; — t^ the air, con- 
scioufl of itself, conquering itself, ruling itself. 

Also, into the throat of the bird is giyen the voice of the 
air. All that in the wind itself is weak, wild, useless in sweet- 
ness, is knit together in its song. As we may imagine the 
wild form of the cloud closed into the jjerfect form of the 
bird's wings, so the wild voice of the cloud into its ordered 
and commimded voice ; unwearied, rippling through the clear 
heaven in its gladness, interpreting all intense pasaon through 
the soft spring nights, bursting into acclaim and rapture of 
choir at daybreak, or lisping and twittering among the boughs 
and hedges through heat of day, like little winds that only make 
the cowslip bells shake, and ruffle the petals of the wild rose, 

6G. Also, upon the plumes of the bird are put the colours of 
the air : on these the gold of the cloud, that cannot be gathered 
by any covetousness ; the rubies of the clouda, that are not 
the price of Athena, but arr Athena ; the vermilion of the 
cloud-bar, and the flame of the cloud-crest, and the snow of 
the cloud, and its shadow, and the melted blue of the deep < 
wells of the sky — all these, seized by the creating spirit, and 1 
woven by Athena herself into films and threatls of plume ; 
with wave on wave following and fading along breast, and 
throat, and opened wings, infinite as the dividing of the foam > 
and the sifting of the sea-sand ;— even the white down of ] 
the cloud seemhig to flutter up between the stronger plumeE^ 
seen, but too soft for touch. 

And so the Spirit of the Air is put into, and upon, this I 
created form ; and it becomes, through twenty centuries, the I 
symbol of divine help, descending, as the Fire, to speak, but I 
as the Dove, to bless. 

67. Nest, in the aerpeut^ we approach the source of a group J 
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of niytlis, world-wide, founded on great and common human 
inetincte, respecting which I must note one or two points 
which hear intimately on aU our subject. For it seema to 
me that the aeholara who are at present occupied in int«rpre< 
tation of human myths have most of them forgotten that 
there are any such things as natural myths ; and that the 
dark saj-inga of men may be both difficult to read, and not 
always worth reading ; but the dai-k sayings of nature will 
probably become clearer for the looking into, and will very 
certainly be worth reading. And, indeed, all guidance to the 
right sense of the human and variable myths will probably 
depend on our first getting at the sense of the natural and 
invariable ones. The dead hieroglyph may have meant this 
or that — the Uving hieroglj-ph means always the same ; but 
remember, it is just as much a hieroglyph as the other ; nay, 
more.— a "aacred or reserved sculpture," a thing with an 
inner language. The serpent crest of the king's crown, or of 
the god's, on the pillars of Egypt, is a mysterj' ; but the ser- 
pent itself, gliding past the pillar's foot, is it less a mysterj-? 
Is there, indeed, no tongue, except tlie mute forked flash 
from its lips, in that running brook of horror on the ground ? 
68. Why that horror? We all feel it, yet how imagi- 
native it is, how disproportioned to the real strength of the 
creature ! There is more poison in an ill-kept drain, — in a 
pool of dish-washings at a cottage-door, than in the deadhest 
asp of Nile. Every back-yard which you look down into from 
the railway, as it carries you out by Vauxhall or Deptford, 
holds its coiled serpent : all the walls of those ghastly suburbs 
are enclosures of tank temples for serpent- worship ; yet you 
feel no horror in looking down into them, as you would if 
you saw the hvid scales, and Hfted heatl. There is more 
venom, mortal, inevitable, in a single word, sometimes, or in 
the gliding entrance of a wordless thought, than ever " vanti 
Libia con sua rena." But tlrnt horror is of the myth, not of 
the creature, There are mj-riads lower than this, and more 
loathsome, in the scale of being ; the hnks between dead 
matter and animation drift everywhere unseen. But it is the 
strength of the base element that is so dreadful in the ser- 
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peot ; it ia the vei? ommpot^nce of the earth. That rimlet 
of smootli silrer — how does it flow, think you t It literally 
rows oa the earth, with every scale for aa oar ; it bites the 
iluBt with the ridges of ite body. Watch it, when it moves 
slowly : — A wave, but without wind ! a current, but witli no 
fall ! all the body iuoi>'iu^ at the aanie instant, yet some of it 
to one aide, some to another, or some forward, and the rest 
of the coil backwards ; but all with the same calm will and 
etjual way — no contraction, no extension ; one soundless, 
causeless, march of sequent rings, and spectral procession of 
spotted dust, with dissolution in its fangs, dislocation in i\a 
coils. Startle it ;— the winding stream will become a twisted 
arrow ; — the wave of poisoned life will lash through the grass 
like a cast lance.* It scarcely breathes with its one lung 
(the other shriveUed aud abortive) ; it is passive to the sun 
and shade, and is cold or hot like a stone ; yet " it can out- 
climb the monkey, outswim the fish, outleap the zebia, out- 
wrestle the athlete, ami crush the tiger." f It is a divine 
hieroglyph of the demoniac power of the earth, — of the entire 
earthly nature. As the bird is the clothed power of the air, so 
this is the clothed power of the dust ; as the bird the ^Tnbol 
of the spirit of life, so this of the grasp and sting of death. 

69. Hence the continual change in the interpretation put 
upon it in vaiious rehgions. As the worm of corruption, it ia 
the mightiest of all adversaries of the gods — the special ad- 

* 1 aanaot anderelftnd tfals swift forward molion of RerpeiitH. The 
Kftareof prej by the conKrlctar, tlioughinvisibly swift, is quite sinipl«in 
mechanism ; it ia nimply the return to il« coil o( an opeii<>d mt«hnpring, 
BDd is just ai ingtanlkneoua. But the stead; and contiauona motion, 
witliout a vidbte fulcrum (for tli« wholp bodj moves at Xho same in< 
staDt. and I bare often soen even small snakes glide as faat as I could 
waDcj, seems to involve a vibration of the tcalee qnite too rapid to ha 
oo]ic«ired. The motion of the crest and dorsal Gn of the hippocampus, 
which is one of the intermedUte tjpea between serpent and fish, pcr- 
hapi gives some resemblance of it, dimly visible, for tlie qoivering 
turns the Bn into s mere mist. The entrance of the two barbs of a be«'i 
sting bj alternate motion, " the teeth oi one barb acting u a fulcrum 
for the other," must be something like the lerpe&t motion on ■ email 

t Blchard Owen. 
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rereary of their light and creative power — Python against 
ApoUo. Aa the power of the earth against the air, the gianta 
are aerpentr-bodied in the Giganto-machia ; but as the power 
of the earth u]X)n the seed — consuming it into new life (" that 
which thou Bowest is not quickened except it die ") — serpenta 
suatain the chariot of the spirit of agriculture. 

70. Yet, on the other hand, there is a power in the earth 
to take away corruption, and to purify, (hence the very fact 
of burial, and many uses of earth, only lately known) ; and in 
this sense, the Ber}>ent is a healing spirit,~~the representative 
of .£sculapius, and of Hygieia ; and is a sacred earth-type in 
the temple of the Dew ; — being there especially a ayinbol of 
the native earth of Athens \ so that its departure from the 
temple waa a sign to the Athenians that tJiey were to leave 
their homes. And then, lastly, as there is a strengtli and 
dealing in the earth, no leas than the strength of air, so there 
is conceived to be a wisdom of earth no less than a wisdom 
of the spirit ; and when its deadly piower is killed, its guiding 
power becomes true ; ao that the Python serpent is killed at 
Delphi, where yet the oracle is from the breath of the earth. 

71. You must remember, however, that in this, aa in every 
other instance, I take the myth at its central time. Tliis is 
only the meaning of the serpent to the Greek mind which 
could conceive an Athena. Its first meaning to the nascent 
eyes of men, and its continued influence over degraded races, 
are subjecto of the most fearful mystery. Mr. Fergusson has 
just collected the principal evidence bearing on the matter in 
a work of very great value, and if you read his opening chap- 
ters, they will put you in possession of the circumstauces 
needing chiefly to he considered. I cannot touch upon any of 
them here, except only to point out that, though the doctrine 
of the so-called " corruption of human nature," asserting that 
there is nothing but evil in humanity, is just as blasphemous 
and false as a doctrine of the corruption of physical nature 
would be, asserting there was uothiug but evil in the earth, — 
there is yet the clearest eridence of a disease, plague, or cre- 
tinous imperfection of development, hitherto allowed to pre- 
vail against the greater part of the i-aces of men ; and this in 
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monstroua ways, more full of mystery than the eerpent-being 
itselt I have f^i'tli^f^'l for you to-night only instances of 
what is beautiful in Greek religion : but even in its best time 
there were deep corruptions in other phases of it, and de- 
graded fomas of many of its deities, all originating in n mis- 
understood worship of the principle of life ; while in tlie re 
ligions of lower races, little else than these corrupted form^ 
of devotion can be found ; — all having a strange and dreadful 
consiBtency with each other, and infecting Christianity, even 
at its strongest periods, with fatal tenor of doctrine, and 
ghusthness of symbolic conception, passing through fear into 
frenzied grotesque, and tbence into sensuahty. 

In the Psalter o( St. Louis itself, half of its letters are 
twisted snakes ; there is scarcely a wreathed ornament, em- 
ployed in Christian dress, or architecture, which cannot be 
traced back to the serpent's coil ; and there is rarely a piece 
of monkish decorated writing in the world, that is not tainted 
with some ill-meant vilenesa of grotesque — nay, the very leaves 
of the twisted ivy-pattem of the fourteenth century can he 
followed back to wreaths for the forelieatlH of bacchanalian 
gods. And truly, it seems to me, as I gather in my mind the 
evidences of insane religion, degraded art, merciless war, 
sullen toil, detestable pleasure, and vain or ^■ile hope, in which 
the nations of the world have lived since first they could bear 
record of themselves— it seems to me, I say, as if the race 
itself were stOl half- serpent, not extricated yet from its clay ; 
B lacertine breed of bitterness — the glory of it emaciate with 
cruel hunger, and blotted with venomous stain ; and the 
track of it, on the leaf a glittering slime, and in the sand a 
nseless furrow. 

72. Thei-e are no myths, therefore, by which the moral 
state and fineness of intelligence of difi'erent races con be so 
deeply tried or measured, as by those of (he serpent and tlie 
birtl ; both of them having an especial relation to the kind of 
remorse for sin, or grief in fate, of which the national minds 
that spoke by them had been capable. The aei'pent and vult- 
ure are alike emblems of immortality and purification among 
races which desired to be immortal and pure : and as tbey 
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recognize their own misery, the serpent beconies to tfaem the 
scourge of the Furiea, and the vulture Gnda its eternal prey in 
their breast. The biitl long contests among the Egyptians 
with the still received serpent symbol of power. But the 
Uraconiai) image of evil is estabhshed in the serpent Apap ; 
ivhile the bird's wiuga, with the globe, become part of a better 
svmbol of deity, and the entire form of the TiUture, ae an em- 
blem of purification, ia associated with the eerUest conception 
of Athena. In the type of tlio dove with the olive branch, the 
conception of the spirit of Athena in renewed life prevailing 
over ruin, ie embodied for the whole of futurity ; while the 
Greeks, to whom, in a lmp]iicr cUmate anu higher life than 
that of Egypt, the vulture ejiubol of cleansing became unin- 
telligible, took the eagle, instead, for their hieroglyph of 
supreme spiritual energy, and it thenceforward retains its 
hold on the human imagination, till it is established omuug 
Christian myths as the expresKion of the most exalted form of 
evangelistic teaching. The special relation of Athena to her 
favourite bird we will trace presently i the peacock of Hera, 
imd dove of Aphrodite, are comparatively unimportant myths : 
but the bird power is soon maile entirely humnn by the 
Greeks in their flying angel of victory (partially human, with 
modified meaning of evil, in the Harpy and Siren) ; and 
thenceforward it associates itself with the Hebrew cherubim, 
and baa had the most singular influence on the Christian re- 
ligion by giving its wings to render the conception of angels 
mysterious and untenable, and check rational endeavour to 
determine the nature of subordinate spiritual agency ; while 
yet it has given to that agency a vague poetical influence Of 
the liighest value in its own imaginative way. 

73. But with the early serpent worship there was associated 
another — -that of the groves — of which you will also find the 
evidence exhaustively collected in Mr. Ferguasou'a work. 
Tins tree-worship may have taken a dark form when asso- 
ciated with the Draconian one ; or opposed, as in Judea, to a 
purer faith ; but in itself, I believe, it was always healthy, and 
though it retains little definite hieroglyphic power in subse- 
quent religion, it becomes, instead of symbolic, real ; the 
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flowers and trees are tbcmselveB beheld and beloved with a 
lialf-worahippiug delight, which is always uohle and bealtfa- 
fiil. 

And it ifl among the most notable indications of the volition 
of the animating power, that we &ud the ethical signs of good 
and evil set on these also, as well as upou auiinale ; the Teiiom 
of the Beqient. and in some respects its image also, being as- 
Bociated even with the passionless growth of the leaf out of 
the ground ; while the diatiuetions of sjjeciea seem appointed 
with more definite ethical address to the intelligence of inan 
as their material products become more useful to him. 

74. I enti easily show this, and, at the same time, make clear 
the relation to other plants of the flowers which especially be- 
long to Athena, by examining the natural myths in the groups 
of the plants which would be used at any country dinner, over 
wiiich Athena would, in her simplest household authority, 
cheerfully rule, here, in England. Suppose Horace's favourite 
dish of beans, with the bacon ; potatoes ; some aavoui'y stuf- 
fing of onions and herbs with the meat ; celer>', and a radish 
or two, with the cheese ; nuts and apples for dessert, and 
brown bread. 

75. The beans are, from earliest time, the most important 
and interesting of the seeds of the gi-eat tribe of plant* from 
which came the Latin and French name for all kitchen vege- 
tables, — things that are gathered with the hand — [wdded 
Heeds that cannot be reai>ed, or beaten, or shaken down, but 
must be gathered green, "Leguminous" plants, all of them 
having flowers like butterflies, seeds in {frequently peudeul) 
pods, — " lietum siliqua quassante legnmen " — smooth and ten- 
der leavep, divided into many minor ones ; strange adjuncts ol 
tendril, for chmbing (and sometimes of thorn) ;— exquisitely 
sweet, yet pure, scents of blossom, and almost always harm- 
less, if not serviceable, seeds. It ia, of all tribes of plants, the 
most definite ; its blossoms being entirely Iimite<l in their 
parts, and not passing into other forms. It is also the most , 
usefully extended in range and scale ; familar in the height of 
the forest — acacia, laburnum, Judas-tree ; famihar in tlie sown 
field — bean and vetch and \>ea. ; familiar in the ijaature— in 
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GTery form of clustered clover anil aweet trefoil tracery ; the 
most entirely serviceable and human of all orders of plants, 

7G. Next, in the potato, we have the scarcely intocent 
imderground st«m of one of a tribe set aside for eril ; Laving 
the deadly nightsliade for its queen, and including the hen- 
bane, the wit«b's mandrake, and the worst natural curse of 
modem civilization — tobacco.* And the strange thing about 
this tribe is, that though thus set aside for evil, they are not a 
group distinctly separate from those that are happier in 
function. There is nothing in other tribes of plants like the 
form of tlie bean blossom ; but thei-e is another family with 
forms and fitructure closely connected with this venomous 
one. Examine the purple and yellow bloom of the commoc 
hedge nightshade ; you will find it constructed exactly like 
some of the forms of the cyclamen ; and, getting this clue, 
you will find nt last the whole poisonous and terrible group to 
be — sisters of tlie primulas I 

The nightshades are, in fact, primroses witli a curse upon 
them ; and a sign set in their petals, by which the deadly and 
condemned flowers may always be known from the innocent 
ones, — that the stamens of the nightshades are between the 
lobes, and of the primulas, opposite the lobes, of the corolla. 

77. Nest, side by side, iu the celeiy and radish, you have 
the two great groups of umbelled and cruciferous plants ; 
ahke in conditions of rank among herbs : both flowering in 
cluatewi ; but the umbelled group, flat, the crucifers, in spires : 
— both of them mean and poor in the blossom, and losing 
what beauty they have by too close crowding : — IjoUi of them 
having the most curious influence on human cliaracter in the 
temperate zones of the earth, from the days of the parsley 
crown, and hemlock drink, and mocked Euripidean chervil, 
until now : but chiefly among the northern nations, being es- 
pecially plants that are of some humble beauty, and (the 
crucifers) of endless use, when they are chosen and cultivated ; 
but that nin to wild waste, and are the signs 
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ground, in thoir mnk or ragged leftves, and meagre stal&s, and 
piirsed or podded seed clustera Capable, even under (cultiva- 
tion, of no perfect beauty, though reaching some subdued de- 
lightfulnesH in the lady's smock and the wallflower ; for the 
most part, they have every floral quality meanly, and in vain, 
— they are white, without purity ; golden, without precious- 
ness ; redundant, without richness ; divided, without tineness ', 
massive, without sti'ength ; and slender, without grace. Yet 
think over that itaef id vulgarity of theirs ; and of the relations 
of German and English peasant character to its food of kraut 
and cabbage, (as of Arab character to its food of polra-fruit,) 
and you will begin to feel what purposes of the forming spirit 
are in these distinctions of species. 

78. Next we take the nuts and apples, — the nuts representr- 
ing one of the groups of catkined trees, whose blossoms ore 
only tufts and clust ; and the other, the rose tribe, in which 
fruit and flower alike have been the tj'pes, to the highest races 
of men, of all passionate temptation, or pure delight, from the 
coveting of Eve to the crowning of the Madonna, above the 

' ' Ruga swmpiterllft, 
Cliu si UiUta, rl);red[t. e ridola 
Odor dl lodB alSol." 

We have no time now for these, we must go on to the hum- 
blest group of all, yet the most wonderful, that of the grass, 
which has given us our bread ; and from that we will go back 
to the herbs. 

79. The vast famUy of plants which, under rain, make the 
eai-th green for man, and, under sunshine, give him bread, 
and, in their springing in the early year, mixed with their 
native flowers, have given us (far more than the new leaves of 
trees) the thought and word of "spring.'" divide themselves 
broadly into three great groups — the grasses, sedges, and 
rushes. The grasses are essentially a clothing for heiJtby and 
pure ground, watered by occasional rain, but in itself dry, 
and fit for all cultivated pasture and com. They are dis- 
tinctively plant** with round and jointed stems, which have 
long green flexible leaves, and heads of seed, independently 
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emerging from them. The sedges are essentially the clothiug 
of waste and more or less poor or unoultivable soils, coarse in 
their structure, fi-equently triangular in stem — hence called 
'■acute" by Virgil — and with their heads of seed not extricated 
from their leaves. Now, in both the sedges and grasses, the 
blossom has a common structure, though undeveloped in the 
Badges, but composed aiwnj'H of groups of double husks, 
which have mostly n spinous process in the centre, sometimes 
projecting into a long awn or beard ; this central process be- 
ing characteristic also of the ordinnry leaves of mosses, as if a 
moss were a kind of ear of corn made permanently green on 
the groimd, and with a new and distinct fructification. But 
the rushes differ wholly from the sedge and grass in their 
blossom structure. It is not a dual cluster, but a twice three- 
fold one, BO far separate from the grasses, and bo closely con- 
nected with a higher order of planta, that I think you will find 
it convenient to group the rushes at once with that higher 
order, to which, if you will for the present let me give the 
general name of Droaidce, or dew-plants, it will enable me to 
say what I have to say of them much more shortly and clearly. 

80. These Drosidaj, then, are plants delighting in inter- 
rupted moisture— moisture which comes either partially or at 
certain seasons — into dry ground. They are not water-plants ; 
but the signs of water resting among dry places. Mutiy of 
the true water-plants have triple blossoms, with a small triple 
calyx holding them ; in the Droaida^, the floral spirit passes 
into the calys also, aud the entire flower becomes a six-rayed 
star, bursting out of the stem laterally, as if it were the first 
of flowers, and had made its way to the hgbt by force through 
the unwilhng green. They are often required to retain 
moisture or nourishment for the future bloaaom through long 
times of drought ; and this they do in bulbs under ground, of 
which some become a rude and simple, but most wholesome, 
food for man. 

81. So now, observe, you are to divide the whole family of tlie 
herbs of the field into three great groups — Drosida?, Carices," 

* I think Guru I will bu foQod ullimalely bcttiT [hat Cyiwrus for llie gen- 
eric nfttui;, being the Vlrgiliaii word, and ruprtracutiuif a larger iiu1j-speuiu& 
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Graminese — dew-plants, sedges, and grafises. Then, the 
Droddip are divided into five great orders^ — liliee, aspho- 
dels, amarj'Uida, irida, and rushes. No tribes of fiowera 
have had so great, so varied, or so health;)- an Infiueuce 
on man as this gi'eut group of Drosidie, depending, not so 
much on the whiteness of some of their blossoms, or the 
i-adiance of others, ns on the strengtL and delicacy cf the 
Bubstauue of their petals ; enabling them to take forms of 
faultless elastic curvature, either in cups, as the crocus, or 
expanding bells, as the true lilj', or lieath-like bells, as the 
hyacinth, or bright and perfect stars, like the star of Bethlehem, 
or, when they are affected by the strange reflex of the serpent 
nature which forms the labiate group of all flowers, closing 
into forms of exquisitely fantastic symmetry in the gladiolus. 
Put by their side their Nereid sisters, the water-liliea, and you 
have in them the origin of the lovehest forma of omamenbil 
design, and the most powerful floral myths yet recognized 
among human spirits, born by the streams of Ganges, Nile, 
Arno, and Avon. 

82. For consider a little what each of those five tribes* 
has been to the spirit of man. First, in their nobleness : 
the Lilies gave the lily of the Annunciation ; the Asphodels. 
the flower of the Elyaian fields ; the Irids, the fleur-tle-lys of 
chivalry ; and the Anmryllids, Christ's lily of the field : while 
the rush, trodden always under foot, became the emblem of 
humility. Tlien take each of the tribes, and consider the ex- 
tent of their lower uifluence. Perdita's " The crown imperial, 
lilies of all kinds," are the first tribe ; which, giving the type 
of perfect purity in the Madonna's lily, have, by their lovely 
form, influenced the entire decorative design of Italian sacred 
art ; while ornament of war was continually enrichetl by the 
curves of the triple petals of the norentine "giglio," and 
French fleur-de-lys ; so that it is impossible to count their in- 

• TiUt^ this rough (liMinction of Ihy fniir lr[l*s : — LfUee. Buperin' 
ovHTj', trhite Be^ds ; Asphodels, auperior OTOry, bloclc soeds ; IridB, in- 
ferior ovary, rtjle (typiosllj) rising inio central creal ; Amarj-tlids, 
infurior ovarj, staniHiis (typically) joinifd in central cup. Then tha 
rushes are a dark ijruup, thruuijk which tliey utoop to the grasaea. 
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fluence for good in the middle ages, partly as a symbol of 
womanly character, and partly of the utmost brightness and 
refinement of chivalrj' in the city which was the flower of 

Afterwards, the gi-nup of the turban-hlies, or tuhps, did 
some mischief, [their splendid stains having made them the 
favourite caprice of florists ;) but they may be pardoned all 
such guilt tor the pleaam'e they have given in cottage gardens, 
and are yet to give, wheu lowly life may again be possible 
among us ; and the crimson bars of the tulips in their trim 
beds, with their likeness iu crimson bars of morning above 
them, and its dew glittering heavy, globed in their glossy cups, 
may be loved better than the gray nettles of the ash heap, 
under gray sky, unveined by vermilion or by gold. 

83. The nest great group, of the Asphodels, divides itself 
also into two principal families ; one, in which the flowers are 
like stars, and clustered charactfiristically iu balls, though 
opening sometimes into loosei- heads ; and the other, in which 
the flowers are in long bells, opening suddenly at the lips, and 
clustered in spires on a long stem, or drooping from it, when 
bent by their weight. 

The star-group, of the squills, garlics, and onions, has al- 
ways caused me great wonder. I cannot understand wliy its 
beauty, and service ableu ess, should have been associated with 
the rank scent which has been really among the most power- 
ful means of degradiug peasant life, and separating it from 
that of the higher classes. 

The belled gi'oup, of the hyacinth and convallaria, is as 
delicate as the other is coarse : the unspeakable azure light 
along the ground of the wood hyacinth in English spring ; 
the grape hyacinth, which ia in south France, as if a cluster 
of grapes and a hive of honey had been distilled and com- 
pressed together into one small boss of celled and beaded 
blue ; the lilies of the valley everj'wbere, in each sweet and 
wild recess of rocky lands ; — count the influences of these on 
childish and innocent life ; then measure the mj-thic power 
of the hyacinth and asphodel as connected with Greek 
thoughts of immortality ; finally take their useful and nour- 
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isbing power in ancient and modem peasant life, and it will I 
bo Btnuige if j-ou do not feel what fixed relation exists be- I 
tween tbe agency of tLe creating spirit in these, and in us ] 
who hvo by them, 

84. It is impossible to bring into any tenable compass for 1 
our present purpose, even hints of the human influence of the 
two remaining orders of AmaryUids and Irids;— only note 
this generally, that while these in northern countries sbara 
with the Primulas the fields of tipring, it seems that iu Greece, 
the primulaceffi are not an extended tribe, while tbe crocus, 
narcissus, and Amaryllis lulea, the " lily of the field " (T sos- 
pect also that the flower whose name we translate "violet* 
was in truth an Iris) represented to the Greek the first com- 
ing of the breath of life on the renewed herbage ; and became I 
in his thoughts the true embroidery of the saffron robe of ' 
Athena. Later in the year, the dianthus (which, though be- 
longing to an entirely different race of plants, has yet a strange 
look of having been made out of the grasses by turning the 
sheath-membrane at the root of their leaves into a flower,) 
seems to scatter, in multitudinous families, its crimson stars 
far and wide. But the golden lily and crocus, together «-ith 
the asphodel, retain always the old Greek's fondest thoughts 
^they are only " golden " flowere that are to bum on the i 
trees, and float on the streams of paradise. 

85. I have but oue tribe of plants more to note at oar J 
country feasts — the savoury herbs ; but mast go a little out I 
of my way to come at them righUy. All flowers whose petals I 
are fastened together, and most of those whose petals aFQ.I 
loose, are best thought of first as a kind of cup or tube open- f 
ing at the mouth. Sometimes the opening is gradual, as in l 
the convolvulus or campanula ; oftener there is a distinct J 
change of direction between the tube and expanding lip, a 

in the primrose ; or even a contraction under the lip. making I 
the tube into a narrow-necked phial or vase, as in the benth^ I 
but the general idea of a tube expanding into a quatrefoil, 1 
cinquefoil, or sixfoil, will embrace most of the forma.' 

80. Now it is easy to conceive that flowei-s of this kind, 
growing in close clusters, may, in process of time, have es- J 
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tended their outside petals rather tbnn the interior oneu (as 
the outer flowers of tlie elusters of many umbeUifers ftctiiallj 
do), and thus, elongated and variously ilistorted forms have 
established themsQlvea ; then if the stalk is attached to tho 
side instead of the base of the tube, its base becomes a spur, 
and thus all the grotesque forms of the mints, violets, and 
larkspurs, gradually might be composed. But, however this 
may be, there is one great tribe of plants separate from the 
rest, and of which the influence seems shed ujjon the rest in 
different degrees : and these would give the impression, not 
so much of having been developed by change, as of being 
stamped with a character of their own, more or less serpen- 
tine or dragon-like. And I think you will find it convenient 
to call these generally, Dracfjnidce ; disregarding their present 
ugly botanical name, which I do not care even to write once — 
you may take for their principal types the Foiglove, Snap- 
dragon, and Cidceolaria ; and you will find they all agree in 
a tendency to decorate themselves by spots, and with boeaes 
or swollen places in their leaves, as if they had been touched 
by poison. The spot of the Foxglove is especially Btrange, 
because it draws the colour out of the tissue all around it, as 
if it had been stung, and as if the central colour was really 
an inflamed spot, with paleness round. Then also they carrj- 
to its extreme the decoration by bulging or pouting the petal ; 
— often beautifully used by other flowers in a minor degree, 
like the beating out of bosses in hollow silver, as in the kal- 
mia, beaten out apparently in each petal by the stamens in- 
stead of a hammer ; or the borage, pouting inwards ; but the 
snapdragons and calceolarias carry it to its extreme. 

87. Then the spirit of these Draconidai seems to pass more 
or less into other flowers, whose forma are properly pure 
vases ; but it affects some of them slightly, — others not at all. 
It upver strongly affects the heaths ; never once the roses ; 
but it enters like an evil spirit into the buttercup, and turns 
it into a larkspur, with a black, spotted, grotesque centre, and 
a strange, broken blue, gorgeous and intense, yet impure, 
ghttering on the surface as if it were strewn with broken 
glass, and stained or darkening irregularly into red. And 
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tben at last tbe serpent charm changes the ranimculus into 
monkshood ; and makes it poisonous. It enters into the for- 
get-me-Dot, and the star of heavenly turquoise is corrupted 
into the viper's bugloaa, darkened with the same strange red 
HH the larkspur, and fretted into a fringe of thorn ; it enters, 
together with a strange insect-spu-it, into the asphodels, and 
(though w-ith fi greater inter\'al between the groups,) they 
change into spotted orcludeoa : it touches the ]>oppy, it be- 
comes a fumaria ; the iris, and it pouts into a gladiolus ; the 
lily, and it chequers itself into a snake's-head, and secretes in 
the deep of its bell, drops, not of venom indeed, but honey- 
dew, as if it were a healing serpent. For tliero is an Macxx- 
lapian as well as an evil serpentry Hmong the Draconidro. and 
the fairest of them, the " erba della Madonna" of Venice, 
(Linaria Gynibalaria,) descends from the ruins it delights in 
lo the herbage at their feet, and touches it ; and behold, in- 
stantly, a vnst group of herbs for healing,— all draconid in 
form, — spotted, and crested, and from tlieir hp-like corollas 
named "labiatffi ; " full of various balm, and warm strength 
for healing, yet all of them without splendid honour or per- 
fect beauty, "ground iWea," richest when crushed under the 
foot ; the best sweetness and gentle brightness of the robes 
of the field, — thyme, and marioram, and Euphrasy. 

88. And observe, again and again, with respect to all these 
divisions and powers of plants ; it does not matter in the least 
by what concurrences of circumstance or necessity they may 
gradually have been developed : the concurrence of circum- 
stauce is itself the supreme and incxphcable fact. We always 
come at last to a formative cause, which directs the circum- 
stance, and mode of meeting it If you ask an ordinary 
botanist the reason of the form of a leaf, he will tell you it is 
a " developed tubei-cle," and that its ultimate form " is owing 
to the directions of its vascidar threads." But what directs 
its vascular threads ? " They are seeking for something they 
want," he will probably answer. What made them want that? 
What made them seek for it thus? Seek for it, in five fibres 
<]r in three ? Seek for it, in serration, or in sweeping curves? 
Seek for it, in servile tendrils, or impetuous spray ? Seek for 
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it, in woollen wrinkles rough with stings, or in glossy surfaces, 
green with pure strength, and winterless delight? 

89. There is no answer. But the sum of all is, that over 
the entire surface of the earth and its waters, as influenced by 
the |K>wer of the ail* under solar light, there ia developed a 
series of changing forms, in clouds, pliuits, and uuiraals, aU of 
which have reference in tlieir action, or natiu«, to the human 
intelligence that perceives them ; and on which, in their as- 
pects of horror and beauty, and their qualities of good and 
evil, there is engraved a scries of myths, or words of the form- 
ing power, which, according to the true passion and energy of 
the human race, they have been enabled to read into rehgion. 
And tliis forming power has been by all nations jiartly con- 
fused with the breath or air tlirongh which it acts, and partly 
understood as a creative wisdom, proceeding from the Supreme 
Deity ; but entering into and inspiring all intelligences that 
work in harmony with Him. And whatever intellectual re- 
sullfl may be in modem days obtained by regarding this e£Qu- 
ence only as a motion of vibration, every formative human Eirt 
hitherto, and the best states of human happiness and order, 
have depended on the apprehension of its mystery (which is 
certain), and of its personahty, which is probable. 

90. Of its influence on tlie fonnative arts, I Iiave a few 
words to say separately : my present business is only to in- 
terpret, OB we are now sufficiently enabled to do, the external 
symbols of the myth under which it was represented by the 
Greeks as a goddess of counsel, taken first into the breast of 
their supreme Deity, then created out of his thoughts, and 
abiding closely beside him ; always sharing and consummating 
liis power. 

01. And in doing this we have first to note the meaning of 
the principal epithet appUed to Athena, "Glaukopis," "with 
eyes full of light," the tii-st syllable being connected, by its 
root, with words signifj-ing sight, not with words signifying 
colour. As far as I can trace the colour perception of the 
Greeks, I find it all founded primarily on the degree of con 
nection between colour and hght ; the most imporbint fact to 
. Uiem iu the colour of red being its connection with fire and 
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Bunahine; so that "purple" is. In its original aenee, "fire- 
colour," and the scarlet, or ornnge, of ilawn, more thao any 
other lire-colour I wuh long puzzled b; Hotner'H calliog the 
BC.1 purple ; and misled into thinking he meant the colour of 
cloud shadows on green Bea ; whereas he really means the 
gleaming blaze of the waves under itidc light. Aristotle's 
idea (partly true) is that light, subdued by blackness, becomes 
red ; and blackness, heated or lighted, also becomes red. 
Thus, a colour may be called purple because it is light sub- 
dued (and so death is called " purple " or " shadowy " death) ; 
or else it may be called purple as being shade kindled with 
fire, and tlius said of the lighted sea ; or eren of the sun it- 
self, when it is thought of as & red luminary opposed to the 
whiteness of tlie moon : "purpureos inter soles, et Candida 
luute sidera ; " or of golden hair : " pro purpureo pcenam sol- 
vens scelerata capillo ;" while both ideas are modified by tha 
influence of an earlier form of the word, which bos nothing to 
do with fire at all, but only with mining or staining ; and 
then, to make the whole group of thoughts inextricably com- 
ples, yet rich and subtle in proix)rtion to their intricacy, the 
various rose and crimson colours of the mures-dye, — tha 
crimson and purple of the poppy, and fruit of the palm, — and 
the association of all these with the hue of blood ;— partly di- 
rect, partly through a confusion between the word signifying 
" slaughter " and " palm-fruit colour," mingle themselves in, 
and renew the whole nature of the old word ; so that, in later 
hterature, it means a. different colour, or emotion of colour, in 
almost every place where it occurs ; and casts forever around 
the reflection of all that has been dipped in its dyea. 

92. So that the word is reidly a liquid prism, and stream of 
opaL And then, last of all, to keep the whole history of it in < 
the fantastic course of a dream, warped here and there into 
wild grotesque, we modems, who have preferred to rule over 
coal-mines instead of the sea {and so have turned the everlast- 
ing lamp of Athena into a Davy's safety-lamp in the hand of 
Britannia, and Athenian heavenly hghtning into British sub- 
terranean "damp"), have actuoUy got our purple out of coal 
instead of the sea ! And thus, grote8f]Uely, we have had en- 
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forced on us the doubt tliat held the old word between black- 
neae and fire, and bave completed the 8ha<low, and the fear of 
it, by giving it a name from battle, " Magenta." 

93. There is precisely a eiiuilar confusion between light 
and colour in the word used for the blue of the eyes of Athena 
— a noble confusion, however, brought about by the intensity 
of the Greek sense that the heaven is light, more than it ia 
blue. 1 was not thinking of this when I wrote, in speaking of 
pictorial chiaroscuro, " The sky is not blue colour merely ; it 
is blue fire, and cannot be painted " (Mod. P. iv. p. 8G) ; but 
ii was this that the Greeks chiefly felt of it, and so " Glau- 
kopis " chiefly means gray-eyed : gray standing for a pale or lu- 
minous blue ; but it only means " owl-eyed " in thought of the 
roundness and expansion, not from the colour ; this breadth 
and brightness being, again, in their moral sense typical of 
the breaJdth, intensity, and singleness of the sight in prudence 
("if tliineeye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light"). 
Then the actual power of the bird to see in twilight enters 
into the type, and perhaps its general fineness of sense. 
"Before the human fonu was a<.lopted, her (Athena'si proper 
symbol was the owl, a bird which seems to suqiass all other 
creatures in acuteness of organic perception, its eye being cal- 
culated to observe objects which to all others are enveloped in 
darkness, its ear to hear sounds distinctly, and its nostrils to 
discriminate effluvia with such nicety tliat it has been deemed 
prophetic, from discovering the putridity of death even in the 
first stages of disease." * 

I cannot find anywhere an account of the first known occur- 
rence of the type ; but, in the early ones on Attic coins, the 
nide round eyes are clearly the principal things to be made 
manifest. 

94. There is yet, however, another colour of great impor- 
tance in the conception of Athena — the dark blue of her wgis. 
Just as the blue or gray of her eyes was conceived as more 
hght than colour, so her tegis was dark blue, because the 

• Psyne Knight iu his " luquiry iuto the Bymbolical Lauguagt- of 
ADcient Art," not Inuttworthy, Luing litlli! nioru than a moss ot coajuo- 
turttl memuriuida, but tliu Leaji is Buggustive, il wtsU sifted. 
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Greeks thought of this tint more aa slmde than colour, and, 
Vi-hile they used various mat«rinls in omomentatioD, laptalazuli, 
carbonate of copper, or perhapB, smalt, with real enjoyment 
of thfl blue tint, it was yet in their minds aa distinctly repre- 
sentative of (.larknesH an scarlet was of light, and therefore, 
anything dork,* but especially the colour of heavy thunder- 
cloud, was described by the same term. The physical powsr 

* In the breutplate and gliield of Atrldea ths serpents and bosses ir* 
ftllct this dark colour, jet tliH serptiiils are said to be like raiubowii; but 
Ihroagk all this splendour and opposlUou ot hne, I IppI distinclljr thai th« 
literal "splendour," irith its relative nhade, are prevalent in tlie ooocvp- 
tion ; and that there is alwaj's a tendency to look through the bae to ill 
cause. And in this feeling about cnlaur the Greeks are separated from 
the eastern nations, and from the best designers of Christian titnea. I 
caiitiut find that they tabe jileasuru In colour for its oiru sake ; it may 
he iu BomeChiug more than rolour. or better; but it is not in the hue it- 
self When Homer describes cloud breaking from a mountain summit, 
the cragH became visible la light, not in colour ; he feels oiilv their 
flafihing out in bright edges and trenchant shadows : above, the " in- 
finite," " unspeakable " f ther Is torn open — bnt not the Uii^ of it. He 
has aoarcely auy abetraot pleasure in blue, or green, or gold; but 0UI7 
in Ihelr shade or flame. 

I have jet Id trace the oausea of this (which will be a long task, be> 
longing to art ijuesllons. not to m^'thological ones) ; hut It is, I believe, 
much Donneeled with the brooding of the shadow of death over tb« 
Greeks without any clear hope nf inimottaiity. The restriction of tha 
colour on their vases to dim red (or yellow) with black and wli 
greatly connected with their sepulchral use, and with all the melaucholj 
of Greek tragic thought ; aud iu this gloom the failure of coloui^percep' 
tEoil is partly noble, partly base : noble, in its earnestness, whioh Itlma 
the design of Greek vases as fsr above the designing of mere oolotuiit 
nations like the Chinese, us men's IhougbtB are above children' 
yet it is partly base and earthly ; and inherently defective In one hnuau 
fnculty : and I believe it was one cause of the perishing of their art so 
swiftly, for indeed there is no decline so sudden, or down to fuch ntt«r 
loss and ludicrous depravity, as the fall of Greek design on lis vases 
from the flftb to the third century, B.C. On the other hand, the pnr« 
coloured gift, when employed for pleasure only, degrades in anotbet 
direction ; so that among the Indiana, Chinese, and Japanese, all InteL 
leotaal progress iu art has been for ages rendered impossible by tht 
prevalence of thai faculty : and yet it is, as I have said again and again, 
the spiritual power of art ; and its true brightnsss is the essential chM- 
Bcteristic of all healthy schoolb 
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of thiB darkness of the legia, fringed witli lightning, is given 
quite simply when Jupiter himBeK uses it to overshadow Ida 
and the Plain of Troy, and withdraws it at the prayer of Ajai 
for liglit ; and again when he grant* it to be worn for a time 
by Apollo, who is hidden by its cloud when lie strikes down 
Patroclusi but its spiritual power is chiefly esjiressed by a 
word signifying deeper shadow ; — the gloom of Erebus, or of 
our evening, which, when ejioken of the legia, signifies, not 
merely the indignation of Athena, hut the eutij-e hiding or 
withdrawal of her help, and beyond even this, her deadliest 
of all hostility, — the darkness by which she herself deceives 
and beguiles to final ruin those to whom she is wboUy adverse ; 
this contradiction of her own glory being the uttermost judg- 
ment upon human falsehood. Thus it is she who provokes 
Pandarus to the treacherj' which purposed to fulfil the rape 
of Helen by the murder of her husband jn time of truce ; and 
//it'll the Greek King, holding his wounded brother's hand, 
prophesies against Troy the darkness of the legis which shall 
be over all, and for ever.* 

95. This, then, finally, was the perfect colour- conception of 
Athena ; — the flesh, snow-white, (the bands, feet, and face of 
marble, even when the statue was hewn roughly in wood) ; the 
eyes of keen pale blue, often in statues represented by jewels ; 
the long robe to the feet, crocus coloured ; and the nsgis thrown 
over it of thunderous purple; the helmet golden, (D. v. 744), 
and I suppose its crest also, as that of Achilles. 

If you think carefully of the meaning and character which 
is now enough illustrated for you in each of these colours ; 
and remember that the crocus-colour and the purple were 
both of them developments, in opposite directions, of the 
great central idea of fii'e-coloui", or scarlet, you will see that 
this form of the creative spirit of the earth is conceived as 
robed in the blue, and purple, and scarlet, the white, and the 
gold, which have been recognized for the sacred chord of 
colours, from the day when the cloud descended on a Bock 
more mighty than Ida. 

OG. I have spoken throughout, hitherto, of the concepHou 
• ;p.;.v))»Ai>ii«irSii.— II. iv. lOU. 
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of Athena, aa it m tracealilc id the Greek mind ; not bs it was 
rendered by Greek art It is matter of extreme difficulty, re- 
quiring n Biympathy at once affectiouate and cautious, and a 
knowledge reaching tlie earliest apringa or the religion oJ 
many laiida, to discern through the imperfection, and, alas ! 
more dimly yet, through the triumphs of formative art, what 
kind of tlioughta they were that appointed for it the tasks 
of its childhood, and wnt^hed by the awakening of its 
strength. 

The religious passion is nearly always vividest when the art 
is weakest ; and the technical skill only reaches its dehberate 
splendour when the ecstasy wliich gave it birth has passed 
away for ever. It is as vain an attempt to reason out the 
visionary power or guiding influence of Athena in the Greek 
heart, from anything we now read, or possess, of the work of 
Phidias, as it would be for the disciples of some new religion 
to infer the spirit of Christiauity from Titian's " Assumption." 
The effective vitality of the religious conception can be traceil 
only through the efforts of trembling hands, and strange pleas- 
ures of untaught eyes ; and the beauty of tlie dream can no 
more be found in the first symbols by which it is expressed, 
than a child's idea of foiryhuid can be gathered from its pencil 
scrawl, or a girl's love for her broken doll explained by the 
defaced features. On the other hand, the Athena of Phidias 
was, in very fact, not so much the deity, as the darling of the 
Athenian people. Her magnificence represented their pnde 
and fondness, more than their piety ; and the great artist, in 
lavishing upon her dignities which might be ended abruptly 
by the pillage they provoked, resigned, apparently without 
regret, the awe of her ancient memory ; and (with only the 
careless remonstrance of a workman too strong to be proud) 
even the perfectness of his own art. Rejoicing in the protec- 
tion of their goddess, and in their own hour of glory, the 
people of Athena robed her, at their will, with the precious- 
nesB of ivory and gems ; forgot or denied the darkness of the 
breastplat* of judgment, and vainly bade its unappeasable 
serpents relax their coils in gold. 

97, It will take me nmny a day yet — if days, many or f&v, 
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ore given me — to disentangle in anywise the proud and prac- 
tised disguiBea of religious creeds from the instinctiTe ai-ts 
which, grotesquely and indecorously, yet with sincerity, strove 
to embody them, or to relate. But I think the reader, by 
help even of the imperfect indications already given to him, 
will be flble to follow, with a continually increasing security, 
the vestiges of the Mj-th of Athena ; and to reanimate ita al- 
most evanescent shade, by connecting it with the now recog- 
nized facts of existent nature, which it, more or less dimly, re- 
Sected and foretold. I gather these facts together in brief smu. 

98. The deep of air that surrounds the earth ent«rs into union 
with the earth at its surface, and with ita waters ; bo as to he 
the Bpiwirent cause of their iiscending into life. First, it warms 
them, and shades, at once, staying the heat of tlie sun's rays 
in its own body, but warding their force with its clouds. It 
warms and cools at once, with traffic of balm and frost ; so 
that the white wi'catlia are withdrawn from the field of the 
Swiss peasant by the glow of Libyan rock. It gives its own 
strength to the sea ; forms and fills every cell of its foam ; 
sustains the precipices, and designs the valleys of its waves ; 
gives the gleam to their moving under the night, and the 
whit* fire to their plains under sunrise ; lifts theii' voices along 
the rocks, bears above them the spray of birds, pencils through 
them the dimpUng of unfooted sands. It gathers out of them 
a portion in the hollow of its hand : dyes, with that, the hills 
into dark blue, and their glaciers with dying rose ; inlays with 
that, for sapphire, the dome in ivhich it has to set the cloud ; 
shapes out of that the heavenly flocks ; divides them, numbers, 
cherishes, hears them on its bosom, calls them to their 
journeys, waits by their rest ; feeds from them the brooks 
that cease not, and strews with them the dews that cease. 
It spins and weaves their fleece into wild tapestry, rends it, 
and renews ; and flit-s and flames, and whispers, among the 
golden threads, thrilling them with a plectrum of strange Sre 
that traverses them to and fro, and is enclosed in them like life. 

It enters into the surface of the earth, subdues it, and falls 
together with it into fruitful dust, from which can be moulded 
flesh ; it joins itself, in dew, to the substance of adamant ; 
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and becomes the (p-eeii leaf out of the diy ground ; it enlera 
into the separated sliapes of the eurtti it has tempered, cont- 
manda the ebb and flow of the current of their life, fills their 
limbB witli its own hghtness, measures their existence by it^ 
indwelling pulse, moulds upon their lips the words by which 
one soul can be known to another ; is to them the hearing of 
the ear, and the beating of the heart ; and, passing away, 
leaves them to the pence that hears and moves no more. 

99. This was the Athena of the greatest people of the days 
of old. And opposite to the temple of this Spirit of the breath, 
and life-blood, of man and of beast, stood, on the Mount of 
Justice, and near the cliasm which was haunted by the god- 
dess-Avengers, an altar to n Qod unknown ; — proclaimed nt last 
to them, as one who. indeed, gave to all men, bfe, and breath, 
and all things ; and rain from heaven, filliug their hearts with 
food and gladness ; — a God who liad made of one blood all 
nations of men who dwell on the face of all the earth, and had 
determined the times of tlieir fate, and the hounds of their 
habitation. 

100. We ourselves, fretted here in our narrow days, know 
less, perhaps, in very deed, than they, wliat maimer of spirit 
we are of, or what manner of spirit we ignomntly worship. 
Have we, indeed, desired the Desire of all nations? and will 
the Master whom we meant to seek, and the Messenger in 
whom we thought we delighted, confirm, when He comes to 
His temple, — or not find in its midst, — the tables heavy with 
gold for bread, and the seats tliat are bought with the price of 
the dove ? Or is our own laud also to be left by its angered 
Spirit ; — left among those, where sunshine %-ainly sweet, and 
passionate folly of stoi-m, waste themselves in the silent places 
of knowledge that has passed away, and of tongues that have 
ceased ? 

This only we may discern assuredly : this, every true light 
of science, every mercifully-granted ix>wer, every wisely-re- 
stricted tliought, teach us more clearly day by day, that in the 
heavens above, and the earth beneath, there is one continual 
and omnipotent jtreaence of help, and of peace, for all men 
who know that they Live, and remember that they Die. 
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ATHENA ERGANE.* 
{Alhejia in the. Heart.) 



Varima Note* rdatijig to the Conception of Atliejia at the DiTeetrem (ff 
Vie IiiuiyijuUion and Will, 

101. I HAVE now only a few words to say, bearing on what 
seems to me present need, respecting the tliird function of 
Athena, conceived as the directress of human passion, resolu- 
tion, and labour. 

Few words, for I am not yet prepared to give accurate dia- 
tinction between the intellectual rule of Athena and that of 
the Muses : but, broadly, the Muses, with their king, preside 
over meditative, historical, and poetic arts, whose end is the 
discovery of hght or trnth, and the creation of beauty : but 
Athena rulesover moral passion, and practically useful art She 
does not make men teamed, but prudent and subtle ; she does 
not teach them to make their work beautiful, but to make it 
right 

In different places of my writings, and through many yeara 
of endeavour to define the laws of art, I have insisted on this 
rightness in work, and on its connection with virtue of char- 
acter, in so many partial ways, that the impression left on the 
reader's mind — if, indeed, it was ever impressecl at all^has 
been confused and uncertain. In beginning the series of my 
corrected works. I wish this principle (in my own mind the 
foundation of every other) to be made plain, if nothing else 
is : and will try, therefore, to make it so, aa far as, by any 
effort, I can put it int^) unmistakable words. And, first, here 
is a very simple statement of it, given lately in n lecture on 
the Architecture of the Valley of the Somme, which will be 

* " Athena the worker, or having rule ovsr work." The Quae nu 
Brn given to hur b; the Athenians. 
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better read in thiH place than in iU incidental connection wilb 
my account of the porclies of Abberille. 

102. I La<l used, in a preceding port of the lecture, the 
expresaiou, " by what ^lulte " this Gothic iirchit«?cture felL 
We continuallj speak thus of works of nrt. We talk of their 
faults and merits, as of virtues and vices. What do we mean 
by talking of the fuultti of a picture, or the merits of a piece 
of stone '! 

The faults of a work of art are the faults of its workmen, 
and its virtues his virtues. 

Great art ie the expression of the mind of a great man, and 
mean art, that of the want of mind of a weak man. A foolish 
person builds foolishly, and a nise one, sensibly ; a virtuous 
one, beautifully ; and a vicious one, basely. If stone work is 
well put together, it means that a thoughtful man planned it, 
and a careful man cut it, and an honest man cemented it. If 
it has too much ornament, it menus that its carver was too 
greedy of pleasure ; if too little, that he was rude, or inaens' 
live, or stupid, and the like. So that when once jou have 
learned how to spell these most precious of all legends, — pict- 
ures and buildings, —yon may read the characters of men, 
and of nations, in their art, as iu a mirror ;— nay, as in a 
microscope, and magnitiefl a hundredfold ; for the character 
becomes passionate iu the art, and intensifies itself in all its 
noblest or meanest delights. Nay, not only as in a micro- 
scope, but as under a scalpel, and in dissection ; for a man 
may hide himself from you, or misi-epresent himself to you, 
every other way ; but he cannot in his work ; there, be sure, 
you have him to the inmost. All that he likes, all tluit be 
sees, — aU that he can do, — his imagination, his uETections, his 
perseverance, his impatience, bis clumsiness, cleverness, every- 
thing is there. If the work is a cobweb, you know it vraa 
made by a spider ; if a honeycomb, by a bee ; a worm-cast is 
thrown up by a worm, and a nest wreathed by a bird ; and a 
house built by a man, worthily, if he is worthy, and ignobly, 
if he is ignoble. 

And always, from the least to the greatest, oa the mads 
thing is good or bad, so is the maker of ii 
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103. You all use tliis faculty of jutlgruenl more or Iciw, 
whether you theoretically admit the priuciple or not Take 
tJiat floral gable ;* you don't suppose the man who built 
Stonehenge could have built that, or tliat tlie man who built 
that, \eould have built Stoneheiige ? Do you think on old 
Homan would have liked such a piece of tiU{{ree work? oi 
that Michael Angelo would have spent liiu time in twiHting 
these Btema of roses in and out ? Or, of moderu handicrafts- 
men, do you think a burglai', or a brute, or a pickpocket 
could have carved it? Could Bill Sykea have done it? or the 
Dodger, dexterous with finger and tool ? You will find in the 
end, tliat no man could have done it tiul exactly the man toko did 
il ; and by looking close at it, you tuay, if you know your 
letters, read precisely the manner of man he was. 

104. Now I must insist on this matter, for a grave reason. 
Of all factB couceruing art, this is the one most necessary to 
be known, that, while manufacture is the work of hands only, 
art is the work of the whole spirit of man ; and as that spirit 
is, BO is the deed of it : and by whatever power of vice or vii- 
tue any art is produced, the same vice or virtue it reproduces 
and teaches. That which is bom of evil begets evil ; and that 
which is born of valour and honour, teaches valour and hon- 
our. All art is either infection or education. It muisl be one 
or other of these. 

105. This, I repeat, of all truths respecting art, is the one 
of which understanding is the most precious, and denial the 
most deadly. And I assert it the more, because it has of late 
been repeatedly, cspreasly, and with contumely, denied ; and 
that by high authority : and I hold it one of the most sorrow- 
ful facts connected with the decline of the arts imioug us, that 
English gentlemen, of high standing as scholars and artiatx. 
should have been blinded into the acceptance, and betrayed 
into the assertion of a fallacy which only authority such as 
theirs could have rendered for an instant credible. For the 
contrary of it is written in the history of all great nations ; it 

* The elaborate pediment Hbove tlie central poroh at the weal end li( 
Roueu rnthedrul, liieroed iiitci a Irausparent wab of tracery, aud en 
riclied with a border of " twiEtud bgUntine." 
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IB iha one Bentence always iDscribed on the steps of their 
thrones ; the one concordant voice in which they speak to us 
out o( their dust 

All such nations first manifest themselvea as a pure Rnd 
beautiful animal race, with intense energy and imagination. 
They live lives of hardship by choice, and by grand instinct 
of manly discipline : they become fierce and irresistible bo1> I 
diers ; tije nation is always its own army, and their king, or 
chief head of government, is always their firet soldier. Pha- 
raoh, or David, or Leoriidas, or Valerius, or Barbaroesa, or 
CujUT de Lion, or St. Louis, or Dondolo, or Frederick the 
Great: — Egyptian, Jew, Greek, Roman, German, English, 
French, Venetian,— that is inviolable law for them all ; their 
king must be their first soldier, or they cannot be in progres- 
sive power. Then, alter their great military period, comes the 
domestic period ; in which, without betraj-ing the discipline 
of war, they add to tlielr great soldiei-ship the delights and 
pOBijeBsious of a delicate and tender home-life : and then, for 
all nations, is the time of their perfect art, which is the fruit, 
the evidence, the reward of their national idea of character, I 
developed by the finislied care of the occupations of peace. I 
That is the history of aU true art that ever was, or can be : 
palpably the history of it, — unmistakably, — written on the 
forehead of it in letters of light,— in tongues of fire, by which 
the seal of virtue is branded as deep as ever iron burnt into a 
convict's flesh the seal of crime. But always, hitherto, after 
the great period, has followed the day of luxury, and porauit 
of the arts for pleasure only. And all has so ended. 

lOfi. Thus far of Abberille building. Now I have here as- 
serted two things, — first, the foundation of art in moral char- 
acter ; next, the foundation of moral character in war. I 
must moke both these assertions clearer, and prove them. 

First, of the foundation of art in moral character. Ot 
course art-gift and amiability of disposition ore two different 
things ; a good man is not necessarily a painter, nor does sa 
eye for colour necessarily imply an honest mind. But great . 
art implies the union of both powers : it is the expression, by 
an art^giftj of n pure soul. If the gift is not there, we can 
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have no art &t all ; and if ilie soul — and a right bou) too — is 
not there, the art is bad, however dext^rouB. 

107. But also, remember, that the art-gift itself is only the 
result of the moi-al clmracter of generations. A bod woman 
may have a sweet voice ; but that sweetness of voice comes of 
the past morality of her race. That she can sing with it at 
all, she owes to the determination o( laws of music by the 
morality of the past. Every act, every impulse, of virtue and 
vice, aflects In any creature, face, voice, nervous power, and 
vigour and harmony of uiveution, at once. Perseverance in 
rightness of human conduct, renders, after a certain number 
of generations, human art possible ; every sin clouds it, be it 
ever so little a one ; and persistent vicious living and follow- 
ing of pleasure render, after a certain number of generations, 
all art impossible. Men are deceived by the long-suffering 
of the laws of nature ; and mistake, in a nation, the reward 
of the virtue of its sires for the issue of its own sins. The 
time of their visit:ttion will come, and that inevitably ; for, it 
is always true, that if the fathers have eaten sour grapes, the 
children's teeth ore set on edge. And for the individual, as 
soon as you have learned to read, you may, as I said, know 
him to the heart's core, through his art. Let bis art^gift be 
never so great, and cultivated to the height by the schools of 
a great race of men ; and it is still but a tapestry thrown over 
his own being and inner soul ; and tlie bearing of it will show, 
infalhbly, whether it hangs on a man, or on a skeleton. If 
you are dim-eyed, you may not see the difference in the fall 
of the folds at hrst, but learn how to look, and the folds 
themselves will become transparent, and you shall see through 
them the death's shape, or the divine one, making the tissue 
above it as a cloud of light, or as a winding-sheet 

108. Tlien farther, observe, I have said (and you ivill find 
it true, and that to the utt«rmoBt) that, as all lovely art is 
rooted in virtue, so it bears fruit of virtue, and is didactic in 
its own nature. It is often didactic also in actually expressed 
thought, as Giotto's, Michael Angelo's, D[lrer's,and hundreds 
more ; but that is not its special function, —it is didactic 
chiefiy by being beautiful ; but beautiful with haunting 
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thought, DO less than with form, and full of niytba that con 
be read only with the heart. 

For mstance, at this moment there is open beside me as I 
write, a page of Persian manuscript, wrought with wxeatbed 
azure and gold, and Bott green, and violet, and rub.v and scar- 
let, into one lield of pure resplendence. It is wrought to de- 
light the eyes only ; and does delight tbem ; and tbe ninn 
who did it assuredly had eyes in his head ; but not much 
more. It is not didactic art, but its author was happy : and 
it will do the good, and the hann, that mere pleasure can do. 
But, opposite me, ia an early Turner drawing of the late of 
Geneva, taken about two milett from Geneva, on tbe Lausanne 
road, with Mont Blanc in the distance. Tbe old city is seen 
lying beyond the waveless waters, veded with a sweet misty 
veil of Athena's weaving : a faint tight of morning, peaceful 
exceedingly, and almost colourless, shed from behind the Voi- 
rons, increases into soft amber along the slope of the Soleve, 
and is just seen, and no more, on tlie fair wann fields of lis 
summit, between the folds of a wlUte cloud that rests u)xin the 
grass, but rises, high and tower-Uke, into the zenith of da^vn 

109. Tliere is not as much colour in that low amber Ught 
upon the hill-side as there is in the palest dead leaf. The 
lake is not blue, but gray in mist, i>asaing into deep shadow 
beneath the Voirons' pines ; a few dark clusters of leaves, a 
single white flower — scarcely seen— are all the gladness given 
to the rochs of the shore. One of the ruby spots of the east- 
ern manuscript would give colour enough for all the red that 
is in Turner's entire drawing. For the mere pleasure of the 
eye, there is not so much in all those lines of his, throughout 
the entire landscape, as in half an inch square of tbe Persian's 
page. ^Vhat made him take pleasure in the low coloiu- that 
is only like the brown of a dead leaf ? iu the cold gray of dawn 
— in the one white tlower among the rocks — in these — and no 
more than these? 

110. He took pleasure in fhem because he had been bred 
among English fields and hills ; because the gentleness of a 
great race was in his heart, and its powers of thought in his 
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brain ; because he knew the stories of the jUps, and of the 
cities at their feet ; because he had read the Homeric legends 
of the clouds, and beheld the gods of dawn, and the givers of 
dew to the fields ; because he knew the faces of the crags, and 
the imagery of the i>asaiouate mountains, as a man knows the 
face of his friend ; because he had in him the wonder and 
iorrow concerning life and death, which are the inheritance 
of the Gothic soul from the days of its fii-st sea kings ; and 
also the compassion and the joy that are woven into the inner- 
most fabric of every great imaginative spirit, bom now in 
countries that have hved by the Christian faith with any cour- 
age or truth. And the picture contains also, for us, just this 
which its maker had in him to give ; and can convey it to us, 
just BO f ar as we are of the temper in which it must be re- 
ceived It is didactic if we are worthy to be taught, no other- 
wise. The pure heart, it wiU make more pure ; the thought- 
ful, more thoughtful. It has in it no words for the reckless 
or the base. 

111. Aa I myself look at it, there is no fault nor folly of my 
hfe,^and both have been many and great, — that does not rise 
up against me, and take away my joy, and shorten my power 
<ti possession, of sight, of understanding. And every past 
effort of my life, every gleam of rightness or good in it, is 
ivith me now, to help me in my grasp of this art, and its vis- 
ion. So far as I can rejoice in, or interpret either, my power 
is owing to what of right there is in me. I dare to say it, 
that, because through all my life I have desired good, and not 
evil ; because I have been kind to many ; have wished to be 
kind to all; have wilfully injure<l none ; and because I have 
loved much, and not selfishly ; — therefore, the morning light 
is yet visible to me on those hills, and you, who rea<l, may 
trust my thought and word in such work as I have to do for 
you ; and you will be glad afterwards that you have trusted 
them. 

1 12. Yet remember,— I repeat it again and yet again, — that 
I may for once, if possible, make this thing assuredly clear ; — 
the inherited art-gift must be there, as well as the hfe in some 
poor measure, or rescued fragment, right. This art-gift of 
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mine eonU iiot have been won by any work or by any con- 
dact : it belongs to me by birthright, and came by Athena'i 
will, from the air of English uountrj' villages, and Scottish 
hills. I will riak whatever uharge of folly may come on me, 
for printing one of my many childish rhymes, written on a 
frosty day in Glen Farg, just north of Loch Leven. It boars 
date Ist Januoi'y, 1828. I was born on the 8th of FebmarT, 
1819 ; and all that I ever could be, aud all that I cannot he, 
the weak little rhyme already shows. 

" Papa, how pretty those icioloB are, 

— Tliosu dropping waters that come from the rooks 

And many a holu. like the haunl of a fox. 

TLat silvHry stroam that rune babbling along, 

Making a murmuring, dancing song. 

Those trees that atand waviug upon the rook's side. 

And men. that, like vpoctree. among them glide. 

And waterfalls that are heard from far. 

And come in sight when very near. 

And the water-wheel that turiis slowly round, 

Grinding the com that — requires to be ground, — 
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a dialonre seen, 
And rivers winding Ihrough the pUiu. 
And quarries with their craggj- stones, 
And the wind amung them moaus." 



a Athena. 



So foretelling Stones of Venice, and this essay 

Enough now concerning mysell 

113. Of Turner's life, and of its good and evil, both great, 
but the good immeasurably the greater, his work is in all 
tilings a perfect and transparent evidence. His biography is- 
eimply, — " He did this, nor w-ill ever another do its like again." 
Yet read what I have said of him, as compared with the great 
lUdians, in the passages taken from the " Cestus of Aglaia," 
farther on, g 158, p. 119. 

11-1. This then is the nature of the connection of morals 
with arL Now, secondly, I have asserted the foundation o^ 
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both these, at least, hitherto, in war. The reason of this too 
manifest fact is, that, until now, it has been ImpOBsible for 
any nation, escept a warrior one, to fix its mind wholly on its 
men, instead of on their possessions. Eveiy great soldier na- 
tion thinks, neceHsarily, first of multiplying it-H Ijodiea and 
souls of men, in good temper and strict diseipline. As long 
as this is its political aim, it does not matter what it tem- 
porarily suffers, or loses, either in numbers or in wealth ; its 
luorahty and its arts, (if it have national ort^gift,) advance 
together ; but so soon as it ceases to be a warrior nation, it 
thinks of its poasessiona instead of its men ; and then the 
moral and poetic powers vanish together. 

115. It \a thus, however, absolutely necessary to the virtue 
of war that it should be wnged by personal strength, not by 
money or machinery. A nation that fights with a mercenary 
force, or with torpedoes instead of its own arms, is dying. Xot 
but that there ia more true courage in modern than even in an- 
cient war ; but this is, first, because all the remaining life of 
European nations is with a morbid intensity thrown into their 
soldiers ; and, secondly, because their present heroism is the 
culmination of centuries of inbred and traditional valour, 
which Athena taught them by forcing them to govern the foam 
of the sea-wave and of the horse,— not the steam of kettlea 

116. And farther, note this, which is vital to us in the pres- 
ent crisis : If wor ia to be made by money and machineiy, 
the nation which is the largest and most covetous multitude 
will win. You may be as scientific as you choose ; the mob 
that can pay more for sulphuric acid and gunpowder will at 
last poison its bullets, throw acid in your faces, and moke on 
end of you ; — of itself, also, in good time, but of you first. 
And to the Enghsh people the choice of its fate is very near 
now. It may spasmodically defend its property with iron « 
walls a fathom thick, a few years longer— a very few. No 
walls will defend either it, or its havings, against the multi- 
tude that is breeding and spreading, faster than the clouds, 
over the habitable earth. We shall be allowed to live by small 
pedlar's business, and ironmongery — since we have chosen 
those for our line of life — as long as we are found useful black 
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BerrantB to the Americans ; aud are content to dig coaIs and 
dt in the cindera ; and have bUII cools to dig, — Uiey once ei- 
hauBted, or got cheaper elsewhere, we shall be abolished. But 
if we think more wisely, while there is yet time, and set oai 
minds again on multtpljiug Englishmen, and not on cheapen- 
ing English wares ; if we resolve to submit to wholesome lawa 
of labour and economy, and, setting our political nquabblea 
aside, tiy how many strong creatures, friendly and faithful to 
each other, we can crowd into everj- spot of English dominion, 
neither poison nor iron will prevnil against ns ; nor traffic — 
nor hatred : the noble nation will yet, by the grace of Heaven, 
i-ule over the ignoble, and force of heart hold its own against 
fire-balla 

117. But there is yet a farther reason for the dependence 
of the arts on war. The vice and injustice of the world are 
constantly springing anew, and are only to be subdued by 
battle 1 the keepers of order aud law must always be soldiers. 
And now, going back to the myth of Athena, we see that 
though she is first a warrior maid, she detests war for its own , 
sake ; she arms Achilles and Llysses in just quarrels, but sfaa ■ 
disarms Ares. She contends, herself, continually against dia- I 
order aud convulsion, in the Earth giants ; she stands by Heis 1 
cules' side in victory over all monsti-ous evil : in justice only 
she judges and makes war. But in this war of hers she is 
wholly implacable. She has little notion of conrerting crimi- 
nals. There is no faculty of mercy in her wheu she has b 
resisted. Her word is only, " I will mock you when your fear 1 
Cometh." Not* the words that follow : " when your fear com- I 
eth as desolation, and your destruction as a whirlwii ' 
her wrath is of irresistible tempest : once roused, it is blind J 
and deaf, — rabies— madness of anger — darkness of the Diea I 

And that is, indeed, the sorrowfullest fact we have to know J 
about our own several lives. Wisdom never forgives. What--! 
ever resistance we have offered to her law, she avenges for I 
ever ;— the lost hour can never be redeemed, and the accon- ] 
plished wrong never atoned for. The best that can be don* ^ 
afterwards, but for that, had been better i — the falsest of all J 
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the cries of peace, mbere tbere is no peace, is that of the pardon 
of sin, as the mob expect it. Wisdom can " put away " sin, 
but ehe cannot pai-don it ; and she is apt, in her haste, to put 
away the sinner as well, when the black aigis is on her breast. 

118. And this is also a fact ne have to know about our no- 
tional life, that it is ended as soon as it lias iost the power of 
noble Anger. When it paints over, and apologizes for itH 
pitiful criminalities ; and eudui'es its false weights, and ila 
adiJterated food ; — dares not to decide practically between 
good and eril, and can neither honour the one, nor smite the 
other, but sneers at the good, as if it were hidden ei-il, and 
consoles the e%'il with pious sympathy, and conserves it in the 
sugar of its leaden heart, — the end is come. 

119. The first sign, then, of Athena's presence with any 
people, ia that they become warriors, and that the chief 
thought of every man of them is to stand rightly in his rank, 
and not fail from his brother's side in battle. 'Wealth, and 
pleasure, and even love, are all, under Athena's orders, sacri- 
ficed to this duty of standing fast in the rank of war. 

But farther ; Athena pi-esides over industry, as well as bat- 
tle ; typically, over women's industry ; that brings comfort 
with pleasantness. Her word to us all is : — " Be well exer- 
cised, and rightly clothed. Clothed, and in your right minds ; 
not insane and in rags, nor in soiled tine clothes clutched 
from each other's shoulders. Fight and weave, Then I my- 
self will answer for the course of the lance, and the colours 
of the loom." 

And now I will ask the reailer to look with some care 
through these following passages respecting modem multi- 
tudes and their occupations, written long ago, but left in 
fragmentary form, in which they must now stay, and be of 
what use they can. 

120. It is not political economy to put a number of strong 
men down on an aci-e of ground, with no lodging, and noth- 
ing to eat. Nor is it pohtical economy to build a city on 
good ground, and fill it with store of corn and treasure, and 
put a score of lepers to live in it. Political economy creates 
together the means of life, and the Uving persons who ore to 
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ase them ; aud of both, the beat and the moat that it can, bnt 
imperatively tbe best, not the most. A few good and health; 
men, rather thau a multitude of diseased rogues ; luid a little 
real milk and wine rather than mucli chalk and petroleum ; 
but the gist of the whole business is that the i^ieu and their 
property must botli be produced together — not one to the loss 
of the other. Pi-opeily must not be created in lands desolate 
by exile of their people, nor multiphed and depraved hu- 
manity, iti lands barren of bread. 

121. Nevertheless, though the men and their possessions 
are to be increased at the same time, the first object of 
thought is always to be the multiplication of a worthy people. 
The strength of the nation is in its multitude, not in iU 
territory ; but only in its sound midtltude. It is one thing, 
both in a man and a nation, to gain flesh, and another to lie 
swollen with putrid humoura Not that multitude ever 
ought to be inconsistent with virtue. Two men should be 
wiser than one, and two thousand than two ; nor do I know 
another so gross fallacy in the records of human stupidity as 
that excuse for neglect of crime by greatness of citiea As if 
the first purpose of congregation were not to devise laws and 
rei>reBs crimes I as if bees and wasps could live honestly in 
flocks, — men, only in separate dens ! — as if it was easy to help 
one another on the opposite aides of a mountain, and im]>os- 
sible on the opposite sides of a street ! But when the men 
are true aud good, and stand shoulder to shoulder, the 
strength of any nation la in its quantity of hfe, not in its land 
nor gold. Tlie more good men a state has, in proportion to 
its territory, the stronger the state. And aa it has been the 
madness of economists to seek for gold instead of life, so it 
has been the madness of kings to seek for land instead of 
life. They want the town on the other siile of the river, and 
seek it at the spear point : it never enters theii' stupid heads 
that to double the honest souls in the town on this side of the 
river, would make them stronger kings ; and that this doub- 
ling might be done by the ploughshare instead of the spear, 
and through happiness instead of miserj-. 

Therefore, in brief, this is the object of all true policy and 
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true economy: "utmost multitude of good men on every 
given space of ground " — imperatively always, goad, souud, 
Lonest men, not a mob of wbite-faced thieves. So that, on 
tlie one hand, all aiistocracy is wrong which is inconsistent 
with numbers ; and, on the other, all numbers are wrong 
which nre inconsistent with breeding. 

122. Tlion, touching the accumulation of wealth for the 
maintenance of such men, observe, that you must never use 
the terms " money " and " wealth "aa synonjtnoiiH. Wealth 
consists of the good, and therefore useful, things in the pOB- 
sessiou of the nation : money is only the written or coined 
sign of the relative quantities of wealth in each person's pos- 
seasion. All money is a divisible title-deed, of imtnenae im- 
portance as an expreaaion of right to property ; but nbsolutely 
valueless, as pi-operty itself. Thus, supposing a nation 
isolated from all others, the money in its possession is, at its 
maximum value, worth all the property of the nation, and no 
more, because no more can be got for it And the money of 
all nations is worth, nt its maximum, the property of all 
nations, and no more, for no more can be got for it. Thus, 
every article of property produced increaaea, by ita value, the 
value of all the money in the world, and every article of 
property deatroyed, diminishes the value of all the money in 
the world. If ten men are cast away on a rock, with a 
thousand pounds in their pockets, and there is on the rock 
neither food nor shelter, their money is worth simply nothing ; 
for nothing is to be had for it : if they build ten huts, and 
recover a cask of biscuit from the wreck, then their thousand 
pounds, at its maximum value, is worth ten liuta aud a cask 
of biscuit If they make their thousand pounds into two 
thousand by writing new notes, their two thousand pounds 
are still only worth ten huts and a cask of biscuit And the 
law of relative value is the same for all the world, and all the 
people in it, and all their property, as for ten men on a rock. 
Therefore, money is truly and finally loat in the degree in 
which ita value is token from it, {ceasing in that degree to be 
money at aU) ; and it is truly gained in the degree in which 
value ia added to it Thus, suppose the money coined by the 
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natioD to be a fixeil sum, divideil very minutely, (say into 
francB and cents), and neither to be added to, nor tUminished. 
Then e^ery grain of food and inch of lodging added to its 
possesBiona makes every cent in its pockets worth propor- 
tionally more, and every grain of food it consumes, ami inch 
of roof it allows to fall to ruin, makes every cent in its pocketa 
worth less ; and this with mathematical precision. The im- 
mediate value of the money at particular times and places de- 
l>end8, indeed, on the humours of the x>ossessors of property ; 
but the nation is in the one case gradually getting richer ; 
and will feel the pressure of poverty steadily everywhere re- 
laxing, whatever the humours of individuals may be ; and, in 
the other case, is gradually growing poorer, and the pressure 
of its poverty will every day tell more and more, in ways that 
it cannot explain, but will most bitterly feeh 

123. The actual quantity of money which it coins, in rela- 
tion to its real property, is therefore only of consequence for 
convenience of exchange ; but the proportion in which tiia 
quantity of money is divided among individuals eipreSFjes 
their various rights to greater or less proportions of the na- 
tional property, and must not, therefore, be tampered with. 
The Government may at any time, with perfect justice, double 
its issue of coinage, if it gives every man who had ten pounds 
in his pocket, another ten pounds, and every man who had ten 
jience, another ten p<;nce ; for it thus does not make anv of 
them richer ; it merely dii-ides their counters for them into twice 
the number. But if it gives the newly-issued coins to other 
people, or keeps tliem itself, it simply i-oba the former holders 
to precisely that extent. This most important function at 
money, as a title-deed, on the non-violation of which all na- I 
tional soundness of commerce and pence of hfe depend, hu I 
been never rightly distinguished by economists from the I 
quite imimportant function of money as a means of exchange. I 
You can exchange goods, — at some inconvenience, indeed, 1 
but still you can contrive to do it, — without money at all j 
but you cannot maintain your claim to the savings of your i 
past Ufe without a document declaring the amount of tbem, 1 
wlucb the nation and its Government will respect. 
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124. And as economists have lost sight of this great funi-- 
tion of money in relation to individual rights, so they have 
equnlly lout eight of its function nn a repi-osentative of good 
things. That, (or every good thing produced, bo much money 
is put into everj-body's pocket — is the one eimple and primid 
truth for the pubhc to know, and for economists to teach. 
How many of them have tnught it? Some have; hut only 
incidentally ; and others will say it ia o, truism. If it be, dn 
the public know it? Does your onlinary Enghsh house- 
holder know that everj' costly diimer he gives has destroyed 
for ever na much money as it ia worth ? Does every well- 
educated girl — do even the women in high political position 
— know that every fine dress tliey wear tliemselves, or cause 
to be worn, destroys precisely so much of the national money 
as the labour and material of it are worth ? If this be a tru- 
ism, it is one that needs proclaiming somewhat louder. 

125. That, tlien, is the relation of money and goods. So 
much goods, so much money ; so Utde goods, so little money 
But, as there is this true relation between money and "goods," 
or good things, so there is a false relation between money and 
"bads," or bad things. Many bad things will fetch a price 
in exchange ; but they do not increase the wealth of the 
country. Good wine is wealth— drugged wine is not ; good 
meat is wealtli — putrid meat is not ; good pictures are wealth 
— bad pictures are not A thing is worth precisely what it 
can do for you ; not what you choose to pay for it. You may 
pay a thousand pounds for a cracked pipkin, if you please ; 
but you do not by that transaction make the cracked pipkin 
worih one that will hold water, nor that, nor any pipkin what- 
soever, worth more than it was before you paid such sum for 
it. You may, perhaps, induce many potters to manufacture 
tissured pots, and many amateurs of clay to buy them ; but 
the nation is, through the whole business so encouraged, inch 
by the addition to its wealth of so many potsherds— and 
there an end. The thing is worth what it can do for you, 
not what you think it can ; and most national luxuiies, now- 
a-days, are a form of potsherd, prorided for the solace of a 
self-complacent Job, voluntary eedeat on his ash-heap. 
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126. Anci, also, bo far as good thiDgs already exist, and 
have become media of exchange, the variatious in their piicea 
are absolutely indifferent to the nation. Whether llr. A- bu\-a 
a Titian from Mr. B. for twenty, or for two thousand, pounds, 
matters not sixpence to the national revenue : that is to say, 
it matters in nowise to the revenue whether Mr. A. has the 
picture, and Mi-. R the money, or Mr. B, the picture, and Mr. 
A. the money. Which of them will spend the money most 
wisely, and which of them will keep the picture most carefully, 
is, indeed, a matter of some importance ; but this cannot be 
kuowu by the mere fiict of exchange. 

127. The wealth of a nation then, first, and its peace and < 
well-being besides, depend ou the number of persona it can 
employ in making good and useful things. I say its well-behig 
also, for the character of men depends more on their occupa- 
tions than on any teaching we can give them, or principles 
with which we can imbue them. The employment forms tlie 
habits of body and inind, and these are the constitution of the 
man ; — the greater pai-t of his moral or persistent nature, 
whatever effort, under special excitement, he may make to 
change, or overcome them, Employment is the half, and tho 
primal half, of education — it is the warp of it ; and the fine- 
ness or the endurance of all subsequently woven pattern de- 
pends wholly on its straightness and strength, And, wliat- 
ever difficulty there may be in tracing through past history 
the remoter connections of event and cause, one chain of 
Bequence ia always clear : the formation, namely, of the char- 
acter of nations by their employments, and the determinatioa 
of their final fate by their character. The moment, and the 
first direction of decisive revolutions, often depend on acci- 
dent ; but their persistent coui-se, aud their consequences, de- 
pend wholly on the nature of the people. The passing of the 
Reform Bill by the late English Parliament may have been ' 
more or less accidental : tlie results of the measure now rest 
on the character of the English i>eople, as it has been devel- 
oped by their recent interests, occupations, and habits of life. 
Whether, as a body, they employ their new powei-s for good 
or evil, wiU depend, not ou their facilities of knowledi^e, nor 
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eren on the genertil intelligence they may poaaesa ; hut on tho 
number of persons among them whom wholesome employ- 
ments have renilered familiar with the duties, and modest in 
their estimate of the promiees, of Life. 

12S. But especially in framing laws respecting the treatment 
or employment of improvident and more or leas vicious per- 
sons, it is to be remembered that as meu are not made heroes 
by the performance of an act of heroism, hut must he brave 
before they can perform it, so they are not made villains by 
the commission of a crime, but were villains before tbey com- 
mitted it ; and that the right of public interference witli tlieir 
conduct begins when they begin to corrupt themselves ; — not 
merely at the moment when they have proved themselves 
hopelessly corrupt. 

All measures of reformation are efiective in exact propor- 
tion to their timeliness : partial decay may be cut away and 
cleansed ; incipient error corrected : hut there is a point at 
which corruption can no more he stayed, nor wandering re- 
called. It has been the manner of naodem philanthropy to 
remain passive until that precise period, and to leave the sick 
to perish, and the foolish to stray, while it spent itself in 
frantic exertions to raise the dead, and reform the dust. 

The recent direction of a gi-ent weight of public opinion 
against capital punishment is, I trust, the sign of an awaken- 
ing [jerception that punishment is the last and woi-st uistru- 
ment in the hands of the legislator for the prevention of crime. 
The true instruments of reformation are employment and re- 
ward ; — not punishment. Aid the wilting, honour the vir- 
tuous, and compel the idle into occupation, and there will be 
no need for the compelling of any into the great and last in- 
dote nee of death. 

129. The beginning of all true reformation among the 
criminal classes depends on the establishment of institutions 
for their active employment, while their criminality is still 
unripe, and tlieir feehngs of s!^lf-reBpect, capacities of aflec- 
tion, and sense of justice, not altogether quenched. That 
those who are desirous of employment shoidd always Iw able 
to find it, will hardly, at the present day, be. disputed : but 
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that those who are loideairoUB of employment should of all 
jwrsous be tbe most strictiy compelled to it, the publican 
luirdly yet couviiiced ; and thty must be couvinced. If the 
dimgerof the priuciptd thoroughfares iu their capital citj.ui<l 
the uultipUcAtion of crimes more ghastly than evei yet dia- 
graced It nominal civilization, are not enough, they will DOt 
have to wait long hefore they receive sterner leasons. For 
oiw neglect of the lower ordere baa i-eached a point at which 
it bpgius to bear its necessary fruit, and every day makes the 
fields, not whiter, but more sable, to harvesL 

130. The geueral principles by which employment shcDli) 
be regulated may be briefly stated as follows : — 

1. There being three great classes of mechanical powers al 
our disposal, namely, (a) vital or muscular jwwer ; (6) natural 
mechauical power of wind, water, and electricity ; aud ('i 
artificially produced mechanical power ; it is the first priiiri- 
ple of economy to use all available vitnl jHJwer first, then the 
inexpensive natural forces, and only at last to have recourse 
to artificial power. And this, because it is always better (or 
a man to work with his own hands to feed and clotLe himeelt 
thou to stand idle while a machine works for him ; and if bs 
cannot by all the labour healthily {possible to him, feed tuid 
clothe himself, then it is better to use an inexpensive machiua 
— as a windmill or watennill — than a costly one like a ateani- 
engine, so loug as we hnve natural force enough at our ilis- 
jiosal. Whereas at present we continually hear economisU 
regret that the water-i>ower of the cascades or streams of a 
country should be lost, but hardly ever that the muscular 
power of its idle inhabitants should be lost ; and, again, we 
see vast districts, as the south of Provence, where a strong 
wind • blows steadily all day long for six days out of seven 
throughout the year, without a windmill, while men are con- 
tinually employed a hundred miles to the north, in digging 
fuel to obtain ai-tificial power. But the principal point of all 
to be kept in view is, that in ever}' idle arm and shoulder 

* la oriler fully to otltiie this natural power, ire only require at- 
chinery to turn the varioble into a constant vslocily— 
tble diffioulty. 
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throughout tlie country there is a certain quantity of force, 
equivalent to tlte force of bo much fuel ; and that it is mere 
JDBaDe waste to dig for coal for our force, while the rital force 
is unused ; and uot only unused, but, in being ao, corrupting 
aiul polluting itself. We waste our cool, and spoil our 
humanity at one and the same instant Therefore, wherever 
thei-e is an idle arm, always save coal with it, and the stores 
of England will last all the longer. And precisely the same 
argument answers the common one about "taking employ- 
ment out of the hands of the industrious labourer." Why, 
what is " employmeut " but the putting out of vital force in- 
stead of mechanical force ? We are continually in search of 
means of strength, — to pull, to hammer, to fetch, to caiTj' ; 
we waste our future resources to get this strength, while we 
leave all the living fuel to bum itself out in mere pestiferous 
breath, and production of its variously noisome forms of 
ashes ! Clearly, if we want lii-e for force, we wont men for 
force first. The industrious bauds must already have so much 
to do that they can do no more, or else we need not use 
machines to help them. Then use the idle bands first. In- 
stead of dragging petroleum with a steam-engine, put it on a 
canal, and drag it with human arms and shoulders. Petro- 
leum cannot possibly be in a hurry to arrive anywhere. We 
can always order that, and many other things, time enough 
before we want it. So, the carriage of everything which doea 
not spoil by keeping may most wholesomely and safely be 
done by water-traction and sailing vessels ; and no healthier 
work can men be put to, nor better discipline, than such 
active porterage. 

131. (2nd.; In employing all the muscular power at our 
disposal we are to make the employments we choose as edu- 
cational as ijossible. For a wholesome human employment is 
the fii-st and best method of education, mental as well as 
lioddy. A man taught to plough, row, or steer well, and a 
woman taught to cook properly, and jnoke a dress neatly, are 
already educated in many essential moral habits. Labour 
considered as a discipline has hitherto been thought of only 
for criminalfi ; but the real and noblest function of labour is 
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to prevent crime, auci not to be HeionoAtoTy, but Formfr 
tory. 

132. The third great principle of employment is, that whes- 
ever there ia pi'eHsure of poverty to be met, all enforced occu- 
pation should be directed to the production of useful articles 
only, that is to say, of food, of simple clothing, of lotlging, or 
of the meauB of conveying, distributing, and preserving these. 
It ia yet little understood by economists, and not at all by the 
public, that the employment of persons in a useless business 
cannot reheve ultimate distress. The money given to employ 
riband-makers at Coventry is merely so much money with- 
drawn fi-om what would have employed lace-makers at Honi- 
ton : or makers of something else, as useless, elsewhere. We 
vtuHt spend our money in some way, at some time, and it 
cannot at any time be spent without employing somebody. 
If we gamble it away, the person who wins it most spend it ; 
if we lose it in a raikoad speculation, it has gone into some 
one else's pockets, or merely gone to pa}' nav\'ies for making 
a useless embankment, instead of to pay riband or button 
makers for making useless ribands or buttons ; we cannot 
lose it (unless bj- actually destroying it) without giving em- 
ployment of some kind ; and thei-efore, whatever quantity o( 
money exists, the relative quantity of employment must some 
day come out of it ; but the distress of the nation signifies 
that the employments given have produced nothing that will 
support its existence. Men cannot live on ribands, or buttons, 
or velvet, or by going quickly from place to place ; and eveiy 
coin spent in useless ornament, or useless motion, is so much 
withdrawn from the national means of life. One of the most 
beautiful uses of railroads is to enable A to travel from the 
town of X to take away the business of B in the town of T ■. 
while, in the meantime, B travels from the town of Y to take 
away As business in tlie town of X. But the national wealth 
is not increased by these operations. Whereas every coin 
spent in cultivating ground, in repairing lodging, in making 
necessary and good roads, in preventing danger by sea or 
land, and in cai-riage of food or fuel where they are required, 
is so much absolute and direct gain to tbe whole nation. To 
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Piiltivate land round Coveulrj' makes living easiei- at Honiton, 
and every acre of sand gained from tlie Bea in Lincolnshire, 
midrea life easier all over England. 

4th, and InBtly. Since for every idle person, some one else 
must be working somewhere to provide him with clothes and 
food, and doing, therefore, double the quautity of work that 
would be enough for his own needs, it is only a matter of pure 
JTistice to compel the idle person to work for his maintenance 
himself. The conscription has been used in many countries, to 
takeawaylabourers who supportedtheirfamihes, from their use- 
ful work, and maintain themforpuiposes chiefly of militArydi»- 
pky at the public expense. Since this has been long endured 
by the most civilized nations, let it not be thought that they 
would not much more gladly endure a conscription which 
should seize only the vicions and idle, already living by crituinal 
pi-oceilui-ea at the public expense ; and which should discipline 
and educate them to labour which would not only main tain them- 
selves, but be serviceable to the commonwealth. Tlie question Is 
simply this : — we must feed the drunkard, vagabond, and thief ; 
— but shall we do so by letting them steal theii- food, and do no 
work for it ? or shall we give them their food in apjxjin ted ijuan- 
tity, and enforce their doing work which sliall be worth itl' 
and which, iu process of time, will redeem their own charac- 
ters, and make them happy and serviceable members of society ? 

I find by me a violent little fragment of undelivered lecture, 
which puts this, perhai>s, still more clearly. Your idle people, 
(it says,) as they are now, are not merely waste coal-beds. 
They are explosive coal-beds, whieli you pay a high annual 
rent for. You are keeping all these idle persons, remember, at 
far greater coat than if they were busy. Do you tliink a 
vicious person eats less than an honest one? or that it is 
cheaper to keep a bad man dmnk, than a good man sober? 
There is, I suppose, a dim idea in the mind of the pubhc, that 
they don't pay for the maint«nance of people they don't em- 
ploy. Those staggering rascals at the street comer, grouped 
aroimd its splendid angle of public-liouse, we fancy they are 
no servants of ours? that we pay them no wages? that no cash 
out of our pockets is spent over that beer-stained counter 1 
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Whotje cash is it then they ore speuding? It is not got 
honeBtl; by work. You know that iiiuoli. Wliere do they 
get it from ? Who has paid /or their dinner and their jxil? 
ThoHe fellows can only hve in one of two ways — by pillage or 
beggary. Theu- auuual income by thieving conies out of iLe 
public pocket, you will admit. They are not cheaply fetl, so 
fiu" as they are fed by theft. But the rest of their living — all 
that they don't steal — they muBt beg. Not with success from 
you, you think. Wise ua benevolent, you never gave a penny 
in "indiscriminate ehu'lty." Well, I congratulate you on the 
freedom of your conscience from that ain, mine being bitterly 
burdened with the memory of many a sixpence given to beg- 
gars of whom I knew nothing, but that they hod pale faces 
and thin waisia But it is not that kind of street beggary 
tliat the vagabonds of our people chiefly practise. It is borne 
beggary that is the worst beggars' trade. Home alms which 
it is their worst degradation to receive. Those scamps know 
well enough that you and your wisilom are worth nothing to 
them. They won't beg of you. They will beg of their 
sisters, and mothers, and wives, and children, and of any one 
else who is enough ashamed of being of the same blood with 
them to pay to keep tht.'m out of sight. Every one of those 
blackgunnis is the bane of a family. Tluit is the deadly "in- 
discriminate charity " — the charity wluch each hausohold Jiays 
to maintain its own private curse. 

133. And you think that is no affair of yours? and that 
every family ought to watch over and subdue its own living 
plague? Put it to yourselves this way, then ; suppose you 
knew ever}' one of those faraihes kept on idol in an inner 
room — a big-bellied bronze figure, to which daily sacrifice and 
oblation was maiie ; at whose feet so much beer and brandy 
was poured out every morning on the ground : and before 
which, every night, good meat, enough for two men's keep, 
was set, and left, till it was putrid, and then carried out and 
thrown on the dunghill ; — you would put an end to that form 
of idolatry with your best diligence, I suppose. You would 
understand then that the beer, and brandy, and meat, were 
wasted ; and that the burden imposed by each household on 
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itself lay heavily tliTOUgh them on the whole community ? 
But, suppose farther, that this idol were not of silent and 
quiet brouze only ;—but an ingenious meuhanism, wound up 
every morning, to run itself down in automatic blasphemies ; 
that it struck and tore with its hands the people who set food 
before it ; that it was anointed with poisonous unguents and 
infected the air for miles round. Tou would interfere with 
the idolatry then, straightway ? Will you not interfere with 
it now, when the infection that the venomous idol spreads ia 
not merely death — but sin ? 

134. So far the old lecture. Returning to cool English, the 
end of the matter is, that sooner or later, we shall have to 
register our people ; and to know how they live ; and to make 
sure, if they are capable of work, that right work is given 
them to do. 

The different classes ot work for which bodies of men could 
be consistently organized, might ultimately become numei-oua ; 
these following divisions of occupation may at once be sug- 
gested : — 

1. linad-mahing, — Good roads to be made, wherever needed, 
and kept in repair ; and the annual loss on imtrequented 
roods, in spoiled horses, strained wheels, and time, done 
away with. 

2. Bringing in of tmste land. — jill waste lands not necessaiy 
for public health, to be made accessible and gradually re- 
claimed ; cluefly our wide and waste seashores. Not our 
mountains nor moorland. Our life depends on them more 
than on the best arable we have. 

3. JIaybour-making. — The deficiencies of safe or convenient 
harbourage in our smaller ports to be remedied ; other har- 
bours built fit dangerous points of coast, and a disciplined 
body ot men always kept in connection with the pilot and 
life-boat services. There is room for every order of intelli- 
gence in this work, and for a large body of superior officers. 

4. Porterage. — All heavy goods, not requiring speed in transit, 
to be carried (under preventive duty on transit by railroad) by 
caual-boats, employing men for draught ; and the mercbant- 
ahipping service extended by sea ; so that no ships may be 
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wrecked foi' waut of faaoda, while Uiere lire idle ones in mis- 
chief on abore. 

5. Hpjmir 'ifliiiit<hng».—K body of meu in various trades to be 
kept at the disposal of the authorities in ever}- large town, for 
repair of buildings, especially the houses of the poorer orders, 
who, if no such provision were niwle, could not employ work- 
men on their own houses, but would simply live with reut 
wiJls and roofs. 

6. Th-ensmalcing. — ^Hubatantiiil ilress, of standard material and 
kind, strong shoes, and stout bedding, to be manufactured 
for the poor, so as to render it unnecesanry for them, unless 
by extremity of improvidence, to wear cast clothes, or be 
%\ithout sufficiency of clothing. 

7. Wuri-s nf Art. — Schools to be established on thorouglily 
sound principles of manufactui'e, and use of materials, aud 
with sample and, for given periods, unalterable modes of 
work ; first, in pottery, and embracing gradually metal work. 
sculpture, and decorative painting ; the two points insisted 
upon, in distinction from ordinary commercial establishments, 
being perfectness of material to the utmost attainable degree ; 
and the production of everything by hand-work, for the special 
jjurpose of developing personal jiower and skill in the work- 

The two last departments, and some subordinate branches of 
the others, would include the service of women and cliildren. 

I give now, for such farther illustration eis they contniu of 
the points I desire moat to insist upon with respect both to 
education and employment, a portion of the series of notes 
published some time ago in the Art Journal, on the opposition 
of Modesty and Liberty, and the unescapable law of wise re- 
straint. I am sorry that they ai-e written obsciuely ; — and it 
maybe thought affectedly : — but the fact is, I have always had 
three different wave of writing ; one, with the single view of 
making myself understood, in which I necessarily omit a great 
deal of what comes into my head : — anotlier, in which I say 
what I think ought to be said, in what I suppose to be the 
beat words I can find for it ; {which is in reahty an affected 
Bfyle— -be it good or bad ;) and my third way of writing is to 
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■ay all that comes into my head for my own pleasure, in tha 
first worda that come, retouching them afterwards into (ap- 
proximate) grammar. These nutca for the Art Journal were 
lio written ; and I like them myaelf, of course ; but aalc the 
reader's panlon for their confusedneas. 

135. "Sir, it cannot be better done." 

We will insist, with the reader's permiBaton. on this eom- 
fortful sayiug of Albert Durer's, iu order to find out, if wo 
may, what Modesty is ; which it will be well for pnioters, 
readers, and especially critics, to know, before going farther. 
What it is ; or, rather, who she is ; her fiugera being among 
the deftest in laying the ground-tlirenils of Aglaia's Cestus. 

For this same opinion of Albert's is entertnined by many 
other people respecting their own doings — a very prevalent 
opinion, indeed, I find it ; and the answer itself, though 
rarely made with the Nuremberger'a crushing decision, ia 
nevertheless often enough intimated, with delicacy, by artists 
of all countries, in their various dialects. Neither can it al- 
ways be held an entirely modest one, as it assuredly was in 
the man who would sometimes estimate a piece of his uncon- 
querable work at only the worth of a plate of fruit, or a flask 
of wine — would have taken even one " fig for it," kindly of- 
fered ; or given it royally for nothing, to show his hand to a 
fellow-king of his own, or any other craft — as Gainsborough 
gave the " Boy at the Stile " for a solo on the violin. An en- 
tirety modest saying, I repeat, in him — not always in ua. Fur 
Modesty is "the mensuriag virtue," the virtue of modes or 
limits. She is, indeed, said to be only the third or youngest 
of the children of the cardinal virtue. Temperance ; and apt 
to be despised, being more given to arithmetic, and other vul- 
gar studies (Cinderella-Uke) than her elder sisters ; but she 
is useful in the household, and anives at great results with 
her yard-measure anti Klate-pencil — a pretty little Mai'chande 
des Motlea, cutting her dress always accoi-ding to the silk (if 
this bo the proper feminine reading of "coat according to the 
cloth "), so that, consulting with her carefully of a morning, 
men get to know not only their income, but their inbeing — to 
know themaeliKB, that is, iu a ganger's mauner, round, acd v 
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auil ilon'n — Bur^e imd coDt«nts ; irbat is in them, and ivhal 
ma_T be got out of them ; aud, iu fine, theii- entire canon of 
weight and capacity. That j-ard-iueasuie of Modesty's lent lo 
those who will use it, is a curious musicid reed, and will go 
rouud mid rnuud waists that are slender enough, with latent 
melody in every joint of it, the dark root only being 'souadlea^ 
inotat from the wave wherein 



But when the little sister herself takes it in hand, to measure 
things outside of us with, the joiotB shoot out in an tunazing 
manner : the four-square walls even of celestial cities being 
measurable enough by that reed ; and the way pointed to 
them, though only to be followed, or even seen, in the dim 
starlight shed down from worlds amidst which there is no 
name of Measure any more, though the reality of it always. 
For, indeed, to all tme modesty the necessaiy business is 
not inlook, but outlook, and especially lyilook ; it is only her 
sister, Sham ef ace dness, who is known by the drooping lashes 
—Modesty, quite otherwise, by her large eyes full of wonder ; 
for she never contemns herself, nor is ashamed of liersel^ but 
forgets herself— at least until she has done something worth 
memory. It is easy to peep and potter about oue's own defi- 
ciencies in a quiet immodest tUacontent ; but Moilesty is so 
pleased with other people's doings, that she has no leisure to 
lament her own : and thus, knowing the fresh feeling of con- 
tentment, imstained with thought of self, she does not fear 
being pleased, when there is cause, with her own rightness, 
as with another's, saying calmly, " Be it mine, or vours, or 
whose else's it may, it is no matter ; — this also is well." But 
the right to say sucli a thing dej^ieuds on continual reverence, 
and manifold sense of failure. If you have known yourself to 
have faite<I, you may trust, when it comes, the strange con- 
sciousness of success ; if you have faitlifuUy loved the noble 
\vork of others, you need not fear to speak with respect of 
tilings duly done, of your own. 
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130. But the principal good that comes of art's being fol- 
lowed in this reverent feeling, is vitally manifest in the .tsso 
ciative eonditioDS of it. Men who know their place, can take 
it and keep it, be it low or high, contentedly and firmly, 
neither yielding nor grasping ; and the harmony of hand and 
thought followa, rendering all gi-eat deeds of art possible — 
deeds in which the souls of men meet like the jewels in the 
windows of Aladdin's palace, tlie httle gems and the large all 
equally pure, needing no cement but the fitting of facets ; 
while the associative work of immodest men is all jointless, 
and astir with wormy ambition ; putridly dissolute, and for 
ever on the crawl : so that if it come together for a time, it 
can only be by metamorphosis through flasli of rolcauio fire 
out of the vale of Siddim, vitrifying the clay of it, and fasten- 
ing the Klime, only to end iu wilder waittering ; according to 
the fate of those oldest, mightiest, immodestest of builders, of 
whom it is told in scorn, " They had brick for stone, and slims 
had tliey for mortar." 

137. The first function of Modesty, then, being this recog- 
nition of place, her second is the recognition of law, and de- 
Hght in it, for the sake of law itself, whether her part be to 
assert it, or obey. For as it belongs to all intmotlesty to defy 
or deny law, and assert privilege and licence, according to its 
own pleasure (it being therefore rightly called ■' inKo/«n(," that 
is, "custom-breaking," violating some usual and appointed 
order to attain for itself greater forwai-dnesa or power), so it 
is the habit of all modesty to love the constancy and " solem- 
nity," or, hterally, " accu&tomednesa,'' of law, seeking first 
what are the solemn, appointed, inviolable customs and gen- 
eral orders of nature, and of the Master of natm'e, touching 
the matter in hand ; and striving to put itself, as habitually 
and inviolably, in compliance with them. Out of which habit, 
once established, arises what is rightly called "conscience," 
not "science" merely, but " with-scieuce," a science "with 
us," such as only modest creatures can have — with or within 
them — and within all creation besides, every member of it, 
strong or weak, witnessing together, and joining in the happy 
couBciousness that each one's work is good ; the bee also being 
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profoimdly of that opiuiou ; and the lark ; and the swallow, 
ill tliat noisy, but mcMiesUy upBide-down, Babel of hers, umlei 
the eaveii, with its uuvolcaiiic slime for luoi-tar ; and the two 
ants who ai'e asking of each other at the turn of that little 
ant's- toot- worn path throuyU the moss, " lor via e lor for- 
tuna ; " and the builders also, ^rho built youder pile of cloud- 
marble in the west, and the gilder who gilded it, aad ia gone 
down behind it 

138. But I tliink we shall better understand what we ougbl 
of tJie nature of Modesty, and of her opposite, by taking s 
simple instance of both, in the praetife of that art of music 
which the wisest hiive agreed in thinking the first element ol 
education ; only I must ask the reader's patience with me 
tlirough a parentheBis. 

Among fhe foremost men whose power baa had to assert 
itself, though with conquest, yet with countless loss, tlirou^ ] 
peculiarly Enghsh disadvantages of circumstance, are i 
edly to be ranked together, both for honour and for mouni* | 
ing, Thomas Bewick and George Cruikslmnk. Tliere is, how- 
ever, less cause for regret in the instance of Beivick. We \ 
may understand that it wna well for us once to see whs 
entirely powerful painter's genius, and an entu-ely keen and J 
true man's temper, could achieve, together, uuhelped, but \ 
also uahanned, among the black banks and wolds of Tyna. I 
But tlie genius of Cruikshank has been cost away in an utterly 1 
ghastly and lamentable manner : his superb line-work, wortlij ] 
of any class of subject, and his powers of conception and 
composition, of which I cannot venture to estimate the range ^ 
in their degnided np plication, having been condemned, by faia 
fate, to be spent either in rnde jesting, or in vain war with 
conditions of vice too low alike for record or rebuke, among 
the dregs of the British populace. Yet perhaps I am wrong 
in regretting even this : it may be an appointed lesson for 
futurity, that the art of the best English etcher in the nine- 
teenth centurj-, spent on illustrations of the lives of burglan 
and drunkards, should one day be seen in museums beneath ■ 
Greek vases fretted with drawings of the wars of Troy, or side \ 
by side with Durer's " Knight and Death." 
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139. Be that as it may, I am nt present glad to be able to 
refer to one of these perpetuatious, by his strong hand, of 
such human character as our faultless British constitution 
occasionally produces, in out-of-tbe-way comers. It is among 
Lis iltustratious of the Irish RebeUiou, and repretjentB the 
pillage and destruction of a gentleman's house by the mob. 
They have made a heap in the drawing-room of the furniture 
and books, to set first fire to ; and ore tearing up the £oot 
for its more easily kuidled planka : the leas busily-disposed 
meanwhile hacking round in rage, n-ith axes, and smashing 
what they can with butt-ends of guns. I do not care to fol- 
low with words tlie ghastly truth of the picture into its de- 
tail ; but the most expressive incident of the whole, and the 
one immediately to my purpose, is this, that one fellow has 
sat himself at the piano, on which, hitting down fiercely with 
his clenched fiats, he plays, giiuning, such tune as may be so 
producible, to which melody two of his companions, flourish- 
ing knotted sticks, dance, after their manner, on the top of 
the instrument. 

140. I think we have in this conception as perfect an in- 
stance as we require of the lowest supposable phase of im- 
modest or licentious art in music ; the "inner consciousness 
of good" being dim, even in the musician and his audience; 
and wiioUy unsympatbized with, and unacknowledged, by the 
Delphian, Vestal, and all other prophetic and cosmic powers. 
This represented scene came into my mind suddenly, one 
eTening, a few weeks ago, in contrast with another which I 
was watching in its reality ; namely, a gixiup of gentle school- 
girls, leaning over Mr. Charles Halli.- as he was playing a va- 
riation on "Home, sweet Home," They had sustained with 
unwonted courage the glance of subdued indignation with 
which, having just closed a rippling melody of Sebastian 
Bach's (much like what one might fancy the singing of night- 
ingales would be if they fed on honey instead of flies), he 
turned to the slight, i>opulnr air. But they bad their own 
associations with it. and besought for, and obtained it ; and 
pressed close, at firat, in vain, to see what no glance could 
follow, the traversing of the fingers. They soon thought no 
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more of seeing. The wet eyes, round-open, and the little 
scarlet upper lips, lifted, and dmwu slightly together, io pas- 
eiouate glow of utt«r wonder, became picture-like, — porce- 
huB-lilie, — iu motionless joj, an the sweet multitude of low 
notes fell in their timely iufiuities, like summer rain. Onlj 
La Robhia himself (nor even he, imless with tenderer use of 
colour than is usual in liis work) could have rendered some 
image of that listening. 

141. But it the reader can give due vitality in his fancy to 
these two scenes, he will imve iu Ihem representative ^T)eB, 
clear enough for all future purpose, of the several agencies of 
debased and perfect art. And the interval may easily and 
continuously be filled by mediate gradations. Between tlte 
entirely immodest, unmeasured, and (in evil sense) unman- 
nered, execution witli the tist ; and the entirely modest, 
measured, and (in the noblest sense) mannered, or moral'd, 
execution with the finger ; between the impatient and un- 
practised doing, containing in itself the witness of lasting 
impatience and idleness through all previous life, and the 
patient and practised doing, containing in itself the witness 
of aelf-reatraint and unwearied toil lliroiigh all previous life ; 
— between the expressed subject and sentiment of home vio- 
lation, and the expressed subject and sentiment of home love ; 
- — between the sympathy of audience, given in irreverent and 
contemptuona rage, joyless as the rabidness of a dog, and the 
sympathy of audience given in an almost appalled humilify of 
intense, rapturous, and yet entirely reasoning and I'eaeonable 
pleasure ;— between these two limits of octave, the reader will 
find he can class, according to its modesty, usefulness, and 
grace, or becomingness all other musical art For although 
purity of purpose and fineness of execution by no means go 
together, degree to degree, (since fine, and indeed all but t^e 
finest, work is often spent in the most wonton purpose — as in 
all our modern opera— and the rudest execution is again 
often joined with purest purpose, as in a mother's song to 
her child), still the entire accomplishment of music is only in 
the union of both. For the difierence between that "all but" 
finest and "finest" is an infinite one ; and besides this, bow- 
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erer the power of the performer, once attained, may be nfter- 
wnrdB misdirected, in slavery to popular pnaaion or childish* 
neaa, and spend itself, at its sweetest, in idle melodiex, cold 
and ephemeral (like Michael Angelo'e snow statue in tbe other 
art), or else in vicious difficulty aud iniseiiible uoise — crack- 
ling of thorns under the pot of public Benauality — still, the at- 
tainment of this power, and the maintenance of it, involve al' 
ways in the executant some virtue or courage of high kind : 
the understantUng of which, and of the difference between tbe 
discipline which develops it and the disoi-derly efforts of the 
araateur, it will be one of our first businesses to estimate 
rightly. And though not indeed by degree to degree, yet in 
essential relation (as of winds to waves, the one being always 
the true cause of the other, though they are not necessarily of 
equal force at the same time), we shall find vice in its varie- 
ties, with art-failure, — and virtue in its varieties, with art-suc- 
cess, — fall and rise together : the peasant-girrs song at her 
spinning-wheel, the pensant-labourer's "to the onks and rills," 
— domestic music, (eebly yet sensitively skilful, — music for 
the multitude, of beneficent, or of traitoi-ous power, — dance- 
melodies, pure and orderly, or foul and frantic,— mpirch- music, 
blatant in mere fever of animal pugnacity, or majestic with 
force of national duty and mem orj',— song-music, reckleis, 
sensual, sickly, slovenly, forgetful even of the foolish words it 
eE^es with foolish noise, — or thoughtful, sacred, healthful, 
artful, (or ever sanctifying noble thought with sepamtely dis- 
tinguished loveliness of belonging sound, — all these families 
and gradations of good or evil, however mingled, follow, in so far 
as they are good, one constant law of virtue (or "life-strength," 
which is the hteral meaning of the word, and its intended one, 
in wise men's months), and in so ^ as they are evil, are evil 
by outlawry and unvirtue, or deatli- weakness. Then, passbg 
wholly beyond the domain of death, we may still imagine the 
ascendant nobleness of the art, through all the concordant life 
of incorrupt creatures, and a continually deeper harmony of 
"put8Mnf words and murmurs made to bless," until we reach 
"Tlie undieturbed song of pure FonBenl, 
Ave innB bufore tUe «apiih ire-coloured throne." 
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142. And so for as tbe sister arts can be conceived to have 
place or office, their virtues ai'e subject to a law absolutely 
the »ame as that of inuaic, ouly extending its authoritj into 
more various conditions, owing to the introduction of a dis- 
tinctly repreBentative and historical jxiwer, which acts under 
logical as well as mathematical restrictions, and is capable of 
endlessly cliangeful fault, fallacy, and defeat, as well as of 
endlessly manifold \ictorj'. 

143. Nest to Modesty, and her delight in measures, let as 
reflect a little on tlie character of her adversary, the Goddess 
of Liberty, and her delight in absence of measures, or in false 
ones. It is true that there are liberties and liberties. Yon- 
der torrent, crystal-cleai-, and arrow-swift, with its spray 
leaping into the air hke white troops of fawns, is free enough. 
Lost, presently, amidst bankleas, boundless marsh — soaking 
in slow shallowness, as it will, hither and thither, listless, 
among the poisonous reetls and unresisting sUme — it is free 
also. We may choose which liberty we hke,— the restraint 
of voicefiil rock, or the dumb and edgeless shore of darkened 
sand. Of that evil hberty, which men are now glorifying, 
and proclaiming as essence of gospel to all the earth, and wHl 
presently. I suppoHC, proclaim also to the stars, with invita- 
tion to them otil of their courses,— and of its opposite con- 
tinence, which is the clasp and -xpvirii) iitpavri of Aglaia's cestus, 
we must tiy to find out something true. For no quality of 
Art has been more powerful in its influence on public mind ; 
none is more frequently the subject of popular praise, or the 
end of vulgar effort, than what we call " Freedom." It is 
necessarj- to determine the justice or injustice of this popular 
praise. 

144. I said, a little while ago, that the practical teaching of 
the masters of kxi was summed by the of Giotto. '' You 
may judge my masterhood of craft," Giotto tells us, " by see- 
ing that I can draw a circle unerringly." And we may safely 
believe him, imderstanding him to mean, that — though more 
may he necessary to an artist than such a power — at least 
thix power is necessary. The qualities of hand and eye need- 
ful to do this are the hrst conditions of artistic craft. 
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145. Try to di-aw n circle yourself with the "free" hand, 
and with a single line. You cannot do it if your hand trem- 
bles, uor if it besitAtes. nor if it is unmana-jeable, nor if it is 
in the common sense of the word '■ free." So fai- from being 
free, It must be imder a coDtrol as absolute and accurate as if 
it were fastened to an inflexible bar of steel. And yet it must 
move, under this uecessary control, witli jierfect, untorment«d 
Berenity of ease. 

146. That is the condition of all good work whatsoever. 
All freedom is error. Everj- line you lay down is either 
right or wrong : it may be timidly and awkwardly wrong, or 
fearlessly and impudently wrong i the aspect of the impudent 
wrongnesa is pleasurable to vulgar persons ; and is what they 
commonly call " free " execution : the timid, tottoring, hesi- 
tating wrongness is rarely so attractive ; yet sometimes, if 
accompanied with good quidities, and right aims in other 
directions, it becomes in a manner charming, like the in- 
articulatoness of a child : but, what«Ter the charm or manner 
of the error, there is but one question ultimately to be 
asked respecting every line you draw. Is it right or wrong? 
If right, it most assuredly ia not a " free'" line, but an in- 
tensely continent, restrained, and considered line ; and the 
action of ttie hand in la}-ing it is jugt as decisive, and just as 
" free " as the hand of a tirst-rate surgeon in a critical incision. 
A great operator told me that his baud could check itself 
within about the two-hundredth of an inch, in penetrating a 
membrane ; and this, of course, without the help of sight, by 
sensation only. With help of sight, and in action on a sub- 
stance which does not quiver nor yield, a fine artist's line is 
measurable in its proposed direction to considerably less than 
the thousandth of an inch. 

A wide freedom, truly ! 

147. The conditions of popular art which most fost«r the 
common ideas about freedom, are merely results of UTegu- 
larly energetic effort by men imperfectly eilucatod ; these con- 
ditions being variously mingled with cruder mannerisms 
resulting from timidity, or actual imperfection of body. 
Northern hands and eyes are, of coui-se. never so subtle aji 
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Southern ; and in very cold countrieB, nrtistic execution is 
palaieil. The eflfort to break through this timidity, or to re- 
^ne the bluntness. m»y lend to n hceiitioue impetuosity, or 
au ostentatioua minuteness. Every man's manner has this 
kind of I'elatiou to some defect in his physical powers or 
modes of thoujtht ; so that in the greatest work there is no 
manner visible. It is at first uninteresting from its quiet- 
ness : the mnjesty of restrained jjower only dawns gradually 
upon us, as we walk towards its horizon. 

Tliei'e is, indeed, often great delightfulness in the innocent 
manners of artists who have real power and honesty, and draw, 
iu this way or that, as best they can, under such and sucii un- 
toward circumstances of life. But the greater port of tlie 
looseness, flimsiness, or audacity of modern work is the ei- 
pression of an inner wpirit of Ucence in mind and heart, con- 
nected, OS I said, with the peculiar folly of this ^e, its hope 
of, and trust in, " liberty." Of which we must reason a Httle 
in more general terms. 

148, I believe we can nowhere find a better type of a per- 
fectly free creature than in the common house fly. Nor free 
only, but brave ; and iiTevereut to a degree which 1 think no 
humati republican could by any philosophy exalt himself la 
There is no courtesy in hiiu ; he does not care whether it i» 
king or clown whom he teaseH ; and in every step of Iiia 
swift mechanical march, and in every pause of his i-esolute 
observation, there is oue and the same expression of perfect 
egofism, perfect independence and self-^oufideuce, and con- 
viction of the world's having been maile for flies. Strike at 
him with your hand ; and to him, the mechanical fact and ex- 
temol aspect of the matter is, what to you it would Iw, if an 
acre of red clay, ten feet thick, tore itself up from the ground 
in one massive field, hovered over you iji the air for a second, 
and Clime crashing down with an aim. That is the external 
aspect of it ; the inner aspect, to his fly's mind, is of a quite 
nntui-al aud unimportant occurrence — one of the momentaiy 
conditions of his active life. He steps out of the v 
hand, and alights on the back of it. You cannot terrify him, 
nor govern him, nor persuade liirn, nor convince him. He 
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has his own positive opiuiou on all matters ; uot ou uuwise 
one, usually, for bia own enils ; and will ask uo advice of 
yours. He has no work to do — no tyrannical instinct to 
obey. The eailbworm has hie digging ; the bee her gather- 
ing and building ; the spider her cunning net-work ; the ant 
her treasuiT and accounts. All these are comparatively slaves, 
or people of \-ulgar business. But your fly, free iu the air, 
free in the chamber — a black incarnation of caprice — wander- 
ing, investigating, flitting, flirting, feasting at liis will, with 
rich variety of choice in feast, from the heaped sweets in the 
grocer's window to those of the butcher's back-yard, and from 
the galled place on your cabhorse'a back, to the brown 
spot in tiie road, from which, as the hoof dinturba him, he 
rises witli angry republican buzz — what freedom is like 
his? 

149. For captivity, again, perhaps your poor watch-dog is 
as sorrowful a type as you will easily find. Mine certainly is. 
The day is lovely, but I must write this, and cannot go out 
with him. He is chained iu the yard, because I do not like 
dogs in rooms, and the gardener does not like dogs in 
gardens. He has no books, — nothing bnt his own weary 
thoughts for eompany, and a group of those free flies, whom 
he snaps at, with sullen ill succe^. Such dim hope as he 
may have that I may yet take him out with me, will be, hour 
by hour, weaiily disappointed ; or. worse, darkened at once 
into n leaden despaii' by au authoritative *■ No "—too well 
understood. His fldelity only seals his fate ; if he would not 
watch for me, he would be sent away, and go hunting with 
some happier master : but he watches, and is wise, and faith- 
ful, and nuserable : and his high animal intellect only gives 
him the wistful powers of wonder, and sorrow, and desire, 
and affection, which embitter bis cnptivitj'. Yet of the two, 
would we mther be watch-dog, or fly ? 

150. Indeed, the first point we have all to determine is not 
how fi'ee we are, but what kind of creatures we are. It is of 
small inipoi-tance to any of us whether we get liberty ; but of 
the greatest that we deserve it. Wliether we can win it, fate 
must determine ; but that we will be worthy of it, we may 
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DUTBelveB determiue ; and the sorrowfuUeBt fate, of all that we 
can Buffer, is to have it, without deserving it 

151. I have hardly patjeiiee to hold my jien and go on writ- 
ing, OB I remember (I would that it were possible for a fev 
conBeeutive iDstancea to forget) the iufinitt' follies of modem 
thought in this matter, centred in the notion that liberty is 
good for a man, irrespectively of the use be is likely to moke 
of it. Folly unfathomable ! unspeakable ! unendurable to 
look in the full face of, as the laugh of a cretin. Tou will 
Bend your child, will you. into a room where the table is 
loaded with sweet wine and fruit — some poisoned, some not? 
— you will say to him, " Choose freely, my little child ! It a 
BO good for you to have freedom of choice : it forms your 
character — your indi\iduality ! If you take the wrong cup, 
or the WTong berry, you will die before the day is over, but 
you will have acquired the dignity of a Free child?" 

152. You think that puts tlie case too sharply ? I tell you, 
lover of liberty, there is do choice ofl'ered to you, but it is 
similai-ly between life and death. There is no act, nor option 
of act, possible, but the wrong deed or option has poison in 
it which will stay in your veins thereafter forever. Never 
more to all eternity can you be as you might have been, had 
you not done that — chosen that. You have "formed yoiif 
character," forsooth ! No; if you have chosen ill, you haTB 
De-formed it, and that forever I In some choices, it bad beea 
better for you that a red hot iron bar had struck you aside, 
Bcan'ed and helpless, than that you had so chosen. " Yon 
will know better nest time I " No. Next time will never 
come. Next time the choice will be in quite another aspect 
—between qiiite different things, — you, weaker than you were 
by the evil into whicliyou have fallen ; it, more doubtful than 
it was, by the increased dimness of your sight. No one ever 
gets wiser by doing wrong, nor stronger. You will get 
and stronger only by doing right, whether forced or not ; ths 
prime, the one need is to do thai, under whatever compulsion, 
until you can do it without compulsion. And then you are ■ 
Man, 

153. " What 1 " a wayward youth might perhaps 
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credulously ; " no one evei- gets wiser by doiugwroug? Sball 
I Dot kuow the world best liy trying tUe wrong of it, and re- 
l>entiiig? Huve I uot, even as it is, learned much by many o( 
luy errors ? " Indeed, the effort by which portiaJly you recov- 
ered yoTiraelf was precious ; that part of your thought by 
which you discerned the error was precious. What wisdom 
and strength you kept, and rightly used, are rewui'ded ; and 
in the pain and the rei:>eutAnce, and in the acquaintance with 
the aspects of folly and sin, you liave learned mmelhing ; 
how much less than you would have learned in right paths, 
can never be told, but that it is less is certain. Your liberty 
of choice has simply destroyed for you so much life and 
strength, never regainable. It is true you now know the 
habits of swine, and the taste of husks : do you think your 
father could not have taught you to know better habits and 
pleasanter tastes, if you had staye<l iu his house ; and that the 
knowledge you have lost would not have been more, as well 
as sweeter, than that you have gained? But " it so forms my 
individuidiiy to be free ! " Tour individuality was given you 
by God, and in your race ; and if you have any to speak of, 
you will want no hberty. You will want a den to work in, 
and peace, and light — no more,— in absolute need ; if more, 
in anywise, it will atill uot be hberty, hut direction, instruc- 
tion, reproof, and sympathy. But if you have no individual- 
ity, if there is no true character nor true desire in you, then 
you will indeed wont to be free. You will begin early ; ami, 
ns a boy, desire to be a man ; and, as a man, think yourself aa 
good as eveiy other. You will choose freely to eat, freely to 
drink, freely to stagger and fidl, freely, at last, to curse your- 
self and die. Death is the only real freedom poaaibie to us : 
and that is consummate freedom, — permission for eveiy par- 
ticle in the rotting body to leave its neighbour particle, and 
shift for itself. You coll it "corruption " iu the flesh ; but 
before it i-'oniea to that, all liberty is an equal corruption in 
mind. You ask for freedom of thought ; but if you have not 
sufficient gi'ounds for thought, you have no business to think ; 
aud if you have sufficient grounds, yoii have no business to 
think wrong. Only one thought is possible to you, if you are 
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wise — vour libtrty is geometrically proportionate to yoo* 1 
folly. 

154. ■' Bat all tkis glory and activity of oiir age ; what 
they owing to, but to our freedom of thought ? " In a meaa- 
ure, they are owing — what good is in them — to the discovery 
of many lies, and tlie escape from the power of eviL Not to 
liberty, but to the deliverance from evil or cruel masters. 
Brnve men have dared to examine lies which had long been 
taught, not because they we re y'lvw- thinkers, but because they 
were such stem aud close thinkers that the lie could no lon- 
ger escape them. Of coui-ae the reetriction of thought, or of 
its e.-ipreHsion, by i^erHecution, is merely a form of violence, 
justifiable or not, as other violence is, according to the char- 
acter of the persons against whom it is exercised, and the 
divine and eternal hiwa which it \-indicatea or violates. We 
must not bum a man alive for saying that the Athauasian 
creed is un grammatical, nor stop a bishop's salary because we 
are getting the woi-st of an argument with him ; neither must 
we let drunken men howl in the public streets at night 
There is much that is true in the 2»rt of Sir. Mill's essay on 
Liberty which treats of freedom of thought ; some iinportant 
truths are there beautifully espresseil, but many, quite vital, 
are omitted ; and the balance, therefore, ia wrongly struck. 
The liberty of espreaaion, with a great nation, would become 
like that in a well-educated company, in which tliere is indeed 
freedom of speech, but not of clamour ; or like that in an or- 
derly senate, in which men who deserve to be heard, are heard 
in due time, and under determined restrictions. The degree 
of hherty you can rightly grant to a number of men is in the 
inverse ratio of their desire for it ; aud a genera! hush, or call 
to order, would be often very desirable in tliis England of 
ours. For the rest, of any good or evU extant, it is imposav- 
ble to say what measure is owing to restraint, and what 
licence, where the right is balanced between them. I was 
a little provoked one day, a summer or two since, in Scotland, 
because the Duke of Athol hindered me from examining the 
gneiss and slate jiinctiona in Glen Tilt, at the hour convenient 
to me ; but I saw them at last, and in quietness ; and to the 
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very restriction tliat annoyed me, owetl, probably, the fact of 
their beuig in existence, iusteocl of bein<; bhtuted away by a 
mob-company ; while the " free " paths and iuleta of Ixjch 
Katrine and the Lake of Geneva are for ever trampled down 
and destrojed, not by one diiie, but by tena of thouaanda of 
ignorant tyraiite, 

155. So, a Dean and Chapter may, perhaps, unjustifiably 
charge me twopence for seeing n cathedral ;^but your free 
mob pulls apire and all down about my ears, and I can see it 
no more for ever. And even if I cannot get up to the granite 
junctiona in the glen, the stream comes down from them pure 
to the Garry ; but in nJeddington Park I am stopped by the 
newly erected fence of a building apeculator ; and the bright 
Wandel, divine of waters ae Castaly, ia filled by the free pub- 
he with old shoes, obscene crockery, and ashes. 

156. In fine, the arguments for liberty may in general be 
summed in a few very simple forma, as follows : — 

Misguiding is mischievous : therefore guiding is. 

If the bUnd lead the bhnd, both fall into the ditch r there- 
fore, nobody should lead anybody. 

Lamljs and fawns should be left free iu the fields ; much 
more bears and wolves. 

If a man's gun and ahot are liis own, he may 6ie in any 
direction he pleases. 

A fence across a road is inconvenient ; much more one at 
the side of it 

Babes should not be swaddled with their hands bound 
down to their sides : therefore they should be thrown out to 
roll in the kennels naked. 

None of these arguments are good, and the practical issues 
of them are worse. For there are certain eternal laws for 
human conduct which are quite clearly discernible by human 
reason. So far as these are discovered and obeyed, by what- 
ever machineiy or authority the obedience is procured, there 
follow life and strength. So far as they are disobeyed, by 
whatever good intention the disobedience is brought about, 
there follow ruin and sorrow. And the first duty of every 
man in the world is to find his true master, and, for his own 
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good, submit to him ; ami to find hia true inferior, and, (« 1 
that inferior's good, conquer him. The puuisbment is sure^ 1 
if we either refuse tlie reverence, or are too cowardly and in- 
dolent to enforce the compuleiou. A base nation crucifies or 
poisOQB its wise tiieu, and lets ita fools rave aud rot in ita 
Rtreets. A wise nation obeys the one, restrains the other, and 
cherishes oU. J 

157. The best esampleaof the results of wise nonnal dis-l 
cipline in Art will be found in whatever evidence remains^ 
respecting tlie lives of great Italian painters, though, unhap- 
pily, in eras of progress, but juat in proportion to the admir- 
nbleness and efficiently of the life, will be usually the scanti- 
ness of its history. The individualities and liberties which 
are causes of destruction may be recorded ; but the loyal 
conditions of daily breath are never told. Because Leonardo 
made models of machines, dug canals, built fortifications, and 
dissipated half his ari-powcr in capricious ingenuities, we 
have many anecdotes of him ; — but no picture of importance 
on canvas, and only a few withered stains of one upon a walL 
But because his pupil, or reputed pupil, Luini, laboured in 
constant and successfid simphcity, we have no anecdotes of 
him ; — only hundreds of noble works. Luini is, perhaps, the 
best central type of the highly-trained Italian painter. He ia 
tlie only man who entirely united the religious temper which 
was the spirit-life of art, nith the physical power which was its 
bodily life. He joins the purity and passion of Angelico to the i 
strength of Veronese : the two elements, poised in perfect bal- M 
ance, are so calmed ami restrained, each by the other, that ^ 
most of us lose the sense of both. The artist does not see the 
strength, by reason of the chastened spirit in which it is used; 
anti the religious risionary does not recognize the passion, by 
reason of the frank human truth with which it is rendered. 
He is a man ten times greater thau Leonardo ;^a mighty col- 
ourist, while Leonanlo was only a fine draughtsman in black, 
staining the chiaroscuro drawing, like a coloured print : 
perceived and rendered the dehcatest types of human beau^ ■ 
that have been painted since the days of tlie Oreel^ whila \ 
Leonardo depraved his finer instincts by caricature, and i 
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m&ined to the end of his daye the elave of an archaic smile : 
and he is a desigu^r aa frank, instinctive, and exhauatlesa as 
Tintoret, while Leonardo's design is only an agony of science, 
admired chiefly because it is painful, and capable of analysis 
in its best accomplishment. Luini has left nothing behind 
liim that is not lovely ; but of his life I believe hardly any- 
thing is known beyond remnants of tradition which murmur 
nbout Lugano and Saronno, and which remain ungleaned. 
This only is cei-taiu, tliat be wus bom in the loveliest dis- 
ttict of North Italy, where hills, and streams, and air, meet in 
softest harmonies. Child of tlie Alps, and of their divinest 
lake, he is taught, without doubt or dismay, a lofty religious 
creed, and a sufficient law of life, and of its mechanical arts. 
Whether lessoned by Leonardo himself, or merely one of 
many, disciplined in the system of the Milanese school, he 
leama unerringly to draw, unerringly and enduringly to paint 
His tasks are set him without question day by day, by men 
who ore justly satisfied with his work, and who accept it with- 
out any harmful praise, or senseless blame. Place, scale, and 
subject are determined for him on the cloister wall or the 
church dome ; aa he is required, and for sufficient daily 
bread, and little more, he paintit what he lias been taught to 
desi^ wisely, and has passion to realize gloriously : every 
touch he lays is eternal, every thought he conceives is beauti- 
ful and pure : his hand moves always in radiance of blessing ; 
from day to day bis life enlarges in power and peace ; it 
passes away cloudlessly, the starry twilight remaining arched 
far against the night. 

158. Oppose to such a life as this that of a great painter 
amidst the elements of modem English liberty. Take the life 
of Turner, in whom the artistic energy and inherent love of 
beauty were at least as strong as in Luini : but, amidst the 
disorder and ghustliness of the lower streets of London, his 
instincts in early infancy were warped into toleration of evil, 
or even into delight in it. He gatliers what he can of instruc- 
tion by questioning and prying among half-informed masters ; 
spells out some knowledge of classical fable ; educates him- 
self, by an admirable force, to the production of wildly ma- 
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jestic or pathetically teniler and pure pictures, by which he 1 
ctinnot live. There is no one to juilge them, or to command' 
him ; only some of the English upper classes hire him to jtaint 
their houses and parks, and desti-oy the ilrawings afterwards 
hy the most wanton neglect. Tired of labouring carefully, 
without either reward or praise, he dashes out into various 
es]>eri mental and popular works — makes himself the servant, 
of the lower public, and is dragged hither and thither at th«r] 
will ; while yet, helpless and guideles^i, be indulges his idiosyn- 
crasies till they change into insanities ; the strength of his 
Boul inci'eaaing its suSerings, and giving force to its errors ; 
all the pui'pose of life degenerating into instinct ; and the web 
of his work wrought, at last, of beauties too subtle to be un- 
derstood, hia liberty, with vices too singular to be forgiven — aQ 
useless, because magniliceat idiosyncrasy had become solitude, 
or contention, in the midst of a reckless populace, instead of 
submitting iiself in loyal harmony to the Art-laws of an un- 
derstanding nation. And the life [wssed away in darkness 
and its final work, in all the best beauty of it, lias alreadj 
perished, only enough remaining to teach Tifi what we 
lost. 

159. These ai-e the opposite effects of Law and of Liber^. 
on men of the highest powers. In the cose of inferiors 
contrast is still more fatal : under strict law, Ihey become 
subordinate workers in great schools, healthily oitUng, echoing^ 
or supplying, with multitudinous force of hand, the mind of 
the leading masters : they are the nameless carvers of great 
Bi-chitecture — stoiuers of glass — hammerers of iron — helpful 
scholars, whose work ranks round, if not with, their master's 
and never disgraces it. But the inferiors under a system od 
licence for the most part perish in miserable effort ; * a few 

■ As I Gom-ct IhiB eli 
day, April ITtli, ia Ijio 
it: — 

" An Artist's Death. — A aail ator^ was told at an inquefit beld io 
St Panorus iMt night liyDr. LankeEteron thel)odyof • • '.agedfiftj. 
nine, a Frencli arlist, who was found dead in )iis b«d at hit rooms in 
• • • Street. M. • ' *, also un BrtiBl, eaid he had known the de- 
ceased for Afteen yeara He once held a high poaition, and being 
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Bf niggle inlo pemiciouB emioence— liarraful alike to IheniBelves 
and to all who admire tliciu ; many die of Btarvfttion ; many 
iuBoue, either io weakneBB of iuBolent egotism, like Haydon, 
or in a consi'ieiitious agony of beautiful purpose aud warped 
power, like Blake. There is uo probability of the peraiBtence 
of a hceutious school iu any good accidentally discovered by 
them ; there is an approsimate certainty of tieir gatheriiig, 
with acclaim, round any shadow of evil, and following it to 
whatever quarter of destioictiou it may lead. 

160. Thus far the not«8 on Freedom. Now, hiatly, here ia 
some talk which I tried at the time to make intelligible ; oud 
with which I close this volume, because it will serve suffi- 
ciently to express the practical relation in which I think the 
art and imagination of the Greeks stand toonr own ; and will 
show the reader that my new of that relation is unchanged, 
from the first day on which I began to write, until now, 

iouB to msltc A nam« in the vrnrld, Lt livo years ago commeiio^d a Inrgs 
picture, which liu hopoil, when completed, lo have in tliu gallery «t 
Versailles ; and ullli that view he seul a photograph of it to thsFrenoh 
Emperor. He also had an idea of «eu<liug it la the English Royal Acad- 
emy. He lalioiii'ed on IliiH picture, aeglecling other irork which iToutd 
have paid hitu well, and gradually sank lower and lower into poverty. 
Ills frleadH BEslsled htm, but being absorbed In his great work, he did 
not heed their Ri)rli:e, aud they left him. He wan. however, asaislvd 
by the French Aaibaegador, and last Saturday he \lhe witnem) Mvr de- 
etttaeA, who was much depressed iu spirits, tu he expected the broken 
to be pat in poBBCEAinn for rent. He aaid hid troubles were eo ^vtX that 
he feared his brain would gi re way. Tlie witnet'S gave him a shilling, 
for which he appeared very thankful. On Monday the wilness called 
upon him, bat received no answer to his knock. He went again un 
Tneftday, and entered the deceaiied'a bedroom and found him dead. 
Dr. George VMfn said that when called in to the deceased lie hod been 
dekd M least two days Tlie room was in a filthy dirty condition, and the 
piotnre referred to— certainly a very line one— was in that room. The 
post-mortem examination nhewi'il llist the cause of death was fatty de- 
generation ol the heart, the latter ]>robably having cuued its action 
tkroogh Ihe mental excitement of the deceased." 
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161. AuoNo the photographs of Greek coins ^blch present so 
many admirable subjects for your study, I must speak for the 
present of one only : the Hercules of Camariua. You haw, 
represented by a Greek workman, in that coin, tlie face of a 
man, iiud the skin of a lion's head. And the man's face is like 
a man's face, but the lion's skin is not like a hon's skin. 

162. Now there ai-e some people wlio wtU tell you that 
Greek art is fine, because it is true ; and because it corves 
men's faces as like men's faces as it can. 

And there are other people who will tell you that Greek 
art is fine because it ia not true ; and carves a lion's akin bOl 
H8 to look not at all like a lion's skin. 

And you fancy that one or other of these sets of people 
must be wi'ong, and are perhaps much puzzled to find out 
which you should believe. 

But neither of them are wrong, and you will have eventu- 
ally to believe, or rather to understjvnd and know, in recon- 
ciliation, the truths taught by each ; — but tor the present, the 
teachers of the first group are those you must follow. 

It ia they who tell you the deepest and usefullest trutli, 
which involves all others in time. Gj-nelc art, and ali oUier art, 
is fine when it makes a man's jai:e as like a nran's face as it tun. 
Hold to that All kinds of nonsense are talked to you, uow- 
a-days, ingeniously and irrelevantly about ait^ Therefore, for 
the most part of the day, shut your ears, and keep your eyee 
open : and imderstand primarily, wliat you may. I fancy, un- 
derstand easily, that the greatest masters of all greatest schools 
— Phidias, Donatello, Titian, Velasquez, or Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds — all tried to make human creatures as like human creat- 
ures as they could ; and that onj-thing less like humanity than 
their work, is not so good as theirs. 
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Get that well driveu iitto your heailH ; and don't let it out 
again, at your peril, 

163. Having got it well in, you may then farther under- 
stand, safely, that there is a great deal of secondary work in 
pots, and pans, and floors, and carpets, and shawls, and archi- 
tectural ornament, which ought, euseutially, to be unlike real- 
ity, and to depend for its charm on quit« other qualities than 
imitative ones. But all such art is infenor and secondary' — 
much of it more or less instinctive and animal, and a civilized 
human creature can only learn ita principles rightly, by know- 
ing those of great civilized art first — which is always the rep- 
resentation, to the utmost of its power, of whatever it has got 
to show — made to look as like the thing as possible, do 
into the National Gallery, and look at the foot of Correggio'a 
Venus there. Gorreggio mode it as like a foot aa he could, 
and you won't easily find anything liker. Now, you will find 
on any Greek vase something meant for a foot, or a hand, 
which is not at all like one. The Greek vase is a good thing 
in its way, but Correggio'a pictui-e is the best work. 

164. So, again, go info the Turner room of the National 
Gallery, and look at Turner's drawing of " Ivy Bridge." You 
will find the water iu it is like real water, and the ducks in it 
are like real ducks. Then go into the British Museum, and 
look for an Egyptian landscape, and you will find the water 
in that constituted of blue zigzags, uot at all like water ; and 
ducks in the middle of it mode of red lines, looking not in 
the least as if they could stand stuffing with sage and onions, 
They are very good in their way, but Turner's are better. 

165. I will not pause to fence my genei-al principle against 
what you perfectly well know of the due contradiction, — 
that a thing may be painted very like, yet painted ill. Best 
content with knon-ing that it viust be like, if it is painted 
well : and take this farther general law : — Imitation is like 
charity. When it is done for love it is lovely ; when it is 
done for show, hateful. 

166. Well, then, this Greek coin is fine, first, because the 
face is like a face. Perhaps you think there is something 
particularly handsome in the face, which you can't aee in tl w 
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photograph, or etm't at present appreciate. But there U 
nothing of the kind- It is a. very regular, quiet, commoaplace 
sort of face ; and any average English gentleman's, of good 
desceat, woulil be far handsomer. 

167. Fix that in your heads also, therefore, that Greek 
faces are not particularly beautiful. Of the much nonsense 
against which you ai-e to keep youi- eara shut, that which is 
talked to you of the Greek ideal of beauty, is among the abso- 
lutest There is not a single instance of a very beautiful bead 
left by the highest school of Greek art On coins, there ia 
even no approximately beautiful one. The Juno of Argos is a 
virago ; the Athena of Athena, grotesque ; the Athena of Cor- 
inth is insipid ; and of Thurium, sensual. The Siren Ligeio, 
and fountain of Arethusa, on the coins of Terina and .Syra- 
cuse, are prettier, but totally without espreaaion, and eliieflj 
Bet off by their well-cui-led hair. Tou might have expected 
something subtle in Mercuries ; but the Mercury of £nus is 
a very stupid-looking fellow, in a cap like a bowl, with a knob 
on the top of it. The Bacchus of Thosos ia a drayman with 
his hair pomatum'd. The Jupiter of Syracuse is, however, 
calm and refined ; and the Apollo of Clazomeuic would have 
been impressive, if he hod not come down to us much flat- 
tened by friction. But on the whole, the merit of Greek 
coins does not primarily depend on beauty of features, nor 
even, in the perioil of highest art, that of the statues. Yon 
may take the Venus of Melos as a standard of beaufy of the 
central Greek type. She has traniiuil, rcgulai-, and lofty 
features ; but could not holil her own for a moment against 
the beauty of a simple English girl, of pure j-aco and kind 

168, And the reason that Greek art, on the whole, bores 
you, (and you know it does,) It that you are always forced to 
look in it for something that is not there ; but which may bo 
Been every day, in I'eal life, all round you ; and which you are 
naturally disposed to delight in, and ought to delight in. For 
the Greek race was not at oil one of exalted beauty, but only 
of general and healthy completeness of form. They were 
only, and could be only, beautiful in body to the degree that 
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they were beautiful in soul (for you will find, when you read 
deeply into tho matter, that the body is only the bouI made 
visible). And the GreekB were indeed very good people, much 
better people than niORt of us think, or than many of ub are ; 
but there are better jieople alive now than the beat of them, 
and lovelier people to be seen now than the lovehest of them. 

169. Then, what are the merits of this Greek art, which 
make it bo esemplary for you 1 Well, not that it is beautiful, 
but that it is EUght.* All that it desires to do, it does, and all 
that it does, does well. You will find, as you advance in the 
knowledge of art, that its laws of self-restraint are very marvel- 
lous ; that its peace of heart, and contentment in doing a sim- 
ple thing, with only one or two quaHlies, reatrictedly desired, 
and sufliciently attained, are a most wholesome element of 
education for you, as opposed to the wild writhing, and wrest- 
ling, and longing for the moon, and tilting at wind-mills, and 
agony of eyea, and torturing of fingers, and general apimiing 
out of one's soul into fiddlestrings, which constitute the ideal 
life of a modern artist. 

Alao observe, there is entire maaterhood of its business up 
to the required jxiini A Greek does not reach after other 
people's strength, nor out-reach his own. He never tries 
to paint before he can draw ; he never tries to lay on flesh 
where there are no bonea ; and he never expects to find the 
bones of anything in hla inner consciousneas. Those are his 
first merits — sincere and innocent purpose, strong common 
aense and principle, and all the strength tliat comes of these, 
and all the grace that followa on that strength. 

170. But, aecoudly, Greek art is always exemplar}- in dia- 
poeition of masses, which is n thing that iu moderu days stu- 
dents rarely look for, artists not enough, and the public never. 
But, whatever else Greek work may fiiil of, you may be always 
sure its masses are well placed, and their placing has been 
the object of the most subtle care. Look, for instance, at the 
inscription in front of this Herculea of the name of the 
town— Camarina. You can't read it, even though j-ou may 
know Greek, without aome pains ; for the sculptor knew weV 

• Compare abova, g 101. 
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enough that it mattered very little whether you read it or 
not, for the Caiuaniia Hercules could tell hia own stoiy ; bnt 
what did nbove all things matter was, that uo K or A or H 
should come in a wrong pluce with respect to the outline ol 
the head, and divert the eje from it, or spoil any of its lineat 
So the whole inscription is thrown into a sweeping curve of 
gradoally diminishing size, continuing from the lion's paws, 
round the neck, up to the forehead, and answering a deconi- 
tive purpose as completely as the curls of the mane oppouite. 
Of these, again, you cannot change or displace one without 
mischief : they are almost as even in reticulation as a piece 
of basket-work ; but each has a different form and a due re- 
lation to the rest, and if you set to work to draw that mane 
rightly, you will find that, whatever time you give to it, you 
cau't get the tresses quite into their places, and that every 
tress out of its place does an injurj-. If you want to test 
your powers of accurate drawing, you may make that lion's 
mane yourpo7i« asinoriini. I liavo never yet met vrith a stu- 
dent who didn't make an bss in a lion's skin of himself, when 
he tried it 

171. Granted, however, that these tresses may be finely 
placed, still they are not like a lion's mane. So we come 
hack to the question,— if tlie face is to be Uke a man's £ice, 
why is not the Uon's mane to he like a lion's mane? 'Well, 
because it can't be like a lion's mane without too much 
trouble ;— and inconvenience after that, and poor success, after 
all. Too much trouble, in cutting the die into fine fringes 
and jags ; inconvenience after that, — because fringes and 
jags would spoil the surface of a coin ; poor success after all, 
— because, though yoii can easily stamp cheeks and foreheads 
smooth at a blow, you can't stamp projecting tresBes fine at ft 
blow, whatever pains you take with your die. 

So your Greek uses his common sense, wastes no timflk . 
loses no skill, and says to you, " Here ore beautifully set 
tresses, which I have carefully designed and easily stamped 
Enjoy them ; and if you cannot understand that they mean 
lion's mane, heaven mend your wits." 

172. See then, you have iu this work, wi'll-founded knowl- 
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edge, simple and right aims, thorough mastery of handii^nift, 
splended invention in arrangement, unerring common sense 
in treatment, — merits, these, I think, exemplary enough to 
justify our tormenting you a little with Greek Art But 
it has one merit more than these, the greatest of all. It 
always means something worth saying. Not merely worth 
saying for that time only, but for all time. What do you 
think this helmet of lion's bide is always given to Hercules 
for ? You can't suppose it means only that he once killed a 
lion, and always carried the skin afterwards to show that ho 
had, as Indian sportaraen send home stuffed nigs, with claws 
at the comers, and a lump in the middle which one tumbles 
over every time one stii's the fire. What wav this Nemean 
Lion, whose spoils were evermore to cover Hercules from the 
cold? Not merely a large specimen of FeHs Leo, ranging the 
fields of Nemea, be sure of that This Nemean cub was one 
of a bad litter. Born of Typhon and Echidna, — of the whirl- 
wind and the snake, — Cerberus his brother, the Hydra oi 
Jjema his sister,— it must have been difficult to get his hide 
off him. He had to bo found in darkness too, and dealt upon 
without weapons, by grip at the throat — arrows and club of 
no avail against him. What does all that mean ? 

173. It means that the Nemean Lion is the first great ad- 
versaiy of life, whatever that may be- — to Hercules, or to any 
of us, then or now. The first monster we have to strangle, or 
be destroyed by, fighting in the dart, and with none to help 
UB, only Athena standing by to encourage with her smile. 
Every man's Nemean Lion lies in wait for him somewhere. 
The slothful man says, there is a lion in the path. He says 
well The quiet wfislothful man saya the same, and knows it 
too. But they differ in their farther reading of the text. The 
slothful man says I shall be slain, and the unslothful, it shall 
be. It is the first ugly and strong enemy that rises against 
us, all future victory depending on victory over that. Kill it ; 
and through all the rest of life, what was once dreadful is 
your armour and you are clothed with that conquest for every 
other, and helmed with its crest of fortitude for evermore. 

Alas, we have most of ua to walk bore-headed ; but that ia 
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the meaning of the story of Nemea, — worth laying to heart 
and thihkjiig of, sometimes, when you see a dish garnished 
with parsley, vrhich was the crown at the Nemean games. 

174. How far, then, have we got, in our hst of the merits 
of Greek art now ? 

Sound knowledge. 

Simple aims. 

Mastered craft 

Vivid invention. 

Strong common sense. 

And etei-nally true and wise meaning. 

Are these not enough ? Here is one more then, which will 
find favour, I should think, with the British Lion. Greek 
art is never frightened at anything, it is always eooL 

175. It differs esBentially from all other art, past or pres- 
ent, in this incapahility of heing frightened. Half the power 
and imagination of every other school depend on a certain 
feverish terror mingling with their sense of beauty ; — the 
feeling that a child has in a dark room, or a sick person in 
seeing ugly dreams. But the Greeks never Lave ugly dreama. 
They cannot draw anytJiing ugly when they try. Sometimes 
they put themselves to their wits'-end to draw an ugly thing, 
— the Medusa's head, for instance, — but they can't do it, — 
not they, — because nothing frightens them. They widen the 
mouth, and grind the teeth, and puff the cheeks, and set the 
eyes a-gogghng ; and the thing is only ridiculous afttr all, 
not the least dreadful, for there is no dread in their hearts. 
Pensiveness ; amazement ; often deepest grief and desolale- 
neas. All these ; but terror never. Everlasting calm in the 
presence of aU fate ; and joy such as they could win. not in- 
deed in a perfect beauty, but beauty at perfect rest ! A kind 
of art this, surely, to be looked at, and thought upon some- 
times with profit, even in these latter days. 

17G. To be looked at sometimea Not continually, and 
never as a model for imitation. For you are not Greeks ; hut, 
for better or worse, English creatures ; and cannot do, even 
if it were a thousand times better worth doing, anything well, 
except what your English hearts shall prompt, and your Eng- 
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lish skieB teach you. For all good art in the natural utter 
ance of its own people in ite own day. 

But also, jour own art is a better and brighter one than 
ever this Greek art was. Many motives, powers, and insights 
Lave been added to those elder onen. The very corruptions 
into Ivhioh we have fallen are signs of a subtle life, higher 
than theirs was, and therefore more fearful in its faults and 
death. Christianity has neither eupersedeil, nor, by itself, 
excelled heathenism ; but it has added its own good, won also 
by many a Nemean contest in dark volleys, to all that was 
good and noble in heathenism : and our pi-esent thoughts 
and work, wheu they are right, are nobler than the heathen's. 
And we are not reverent enough to them, because we possess 
too much of them. That sketch of four cherub heads from 
an English girl, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, at Kensington, is an 
incomparably finer thing than ever the Greeks did. Ine&bly 
tender in the touch, yet Herculean in power ; innocent, yet 
exalted in feeling ; pure in colour as a pearl ; reserved and 
decisive in design, as this Lion crest, — if it alone existed of 
Kuch, — if it were a picture by Zeuxis, the only one left in the 
world, and you built a shrine tor it, and were allowed to see 
it only seven days in a year, it alone would teach you all of art 
that you ever needed to know. But you do not learn from 
this or any other such work, because you have not reverence 
enough for them, and are trying to learn from all at once, 
and from a hundred other masters besidea 

177. Here, then, is the practical advice which I would ven- 
ture to deduce from what I have tried to show you. Use 
Greek art as a first, not a final, teacher. Learn to draw care- 
fully from Greek work ; above all, to place forms correctly, 
and to use light and shade tenderly. Never allow yourselves 
black shadows. It is easy to make things look round and 
projecting \ but the things to exercise yourselves in are the 
placing of the masses, and the modeUing of the lights. It ia 
an admirable exerctsje to take a pale wash of colour for all the 
shadows, never reinforcing it everywhere, but drawing the 
statue as if it were in far distance, making all the darks one 
fiat pale tiuL Then model from those into the hgh(«, round- 
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ing as well as yon can, on those subtie conditione. In your 
chalk drawings, separate the lights from the darks at once all 
over ; then reinforce the darks slightly where absolutely nec- 
essary, iind put your whole sfa-ength on the lights and their 
limits. Then, when you have learned fo draw thoroughly, 
take one master for your painting, as you would have done 
necessarily in old times by being put into his school (were I 
to choose for j-ou, it should be among sis men only — Titian, 
Correggio, Paul Veronese, Velasquez, Reynolds, or Holbein). 
If you are a landacapist. Turner must be your only guide, (tor 
no otiier great landscape painter has yet lived) ; and having 
cho.sen, do your best to understand your own chosen master, 
and obey luin, and no one else, till you have strength to deal 
with the nature itself round you, and then, be your own mas- 
ter, and see with your own eyes. If you have got masterhooJ 
or sight in you, that is the way to make the most of them ; 
and if you have neither, you will at least be sound in your 
work, prevented from immodest and useless eflfort, and pro- 
tected from vulgar and fantastic error. 

And BO I wish you all, gooti speed, and the favour of Her- 
cules and of the Muses ; and to those who shall best deserve 
them, the crown of Parsley first and then of the LaureL 
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PREFACE. 



The following lectures, drawn up under the pressure of 

more imperative and quite otherwise directed work, contain 
many passages which stand in need of support, and some, I 
do not doubt, more or leas of correction, which I always pre- 
fer to receive openly from the better knowledge of friends, 
after setting dewu my own impressions of the matter in clear- 
ness as far as they reach, than to guard myself against by 
submitting my manuscript, before publication, to nnnotators 
whose stricture or suggestion I might often feel pain in re- 
fusing, yet hesitation in admitting. 

But though thus hastily, and to some estent incautiously, 
tlirowD into form, the statements in the text are founded on 
patient and, in all essential pai-ticulars, accurately recorded 
observations of the sky, during fifty years of a Ufe of solitude 
and leisure ; and in all they contain of what may seem to the 
reader questionable, or astonishing, are guardedly and abso- 
lutely true. 

In many of the reports given by the daily press, my asser- 
tion of radical change, during recent years, in weather aspect 
was scouted as imaginary, or insane. I am indeed, every day 
of my yet spared life, more and more grateful that my mind is 
capable of imaginative rision, and liable to the noble dangers 
of delusion which separate the speculative intellect of human- 
ity from the dreamless instinct of brutes ; but I have been 
able, during all active work, to use or refuse my power of 
contemplative imagination, \vith as easy command of it as a 
physicist's of his telescope : the times of morbid are just as 
easily distinguished by me from those of healtliy vision, ne by 
men of ordinary faculty, dream from waking ; nor is there a 
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in the forty foUowiog years (1831 to 1871 approximately — for 
the phenomena in question came on gradually) — no such 
clouds aa these are, and are now often for months ^thout 
intermission, were ever seen in the skies of England, France, 
or Italy. 

In those old days, when weather was tine, it was luxuriously 
fine ; when it was bod — it was often abominably had, but it 
had its fit of temper and was done with it — it didn't sulk for 
three months without letting you see the sun, — nor send you 
one cyclone inside out, evei-y Saturday afternoon, and another 
outside in, every Monday morning. 

In fine weather the sky was either blue or clear in its light ; 
the clouds, either white or golden, adding to, not abating, 
the lustre of the sty. In wet weather, there were two differ- 
ent species of clouds, — those of beneficent rain, which for 
distinction's sake I will call the non-e!ectric rain-cloud, and 
those of storm, usually charged highly with electricity. The 
beneficent rain-cloud was indeed often extremely dull and 
grey for days together, but gracious nevertheless, felt to be 
doing good, and often to be delightful aft«r drought ; capable 
also of the most exquisite colouring, under certain conditions ;' 
and continually traversed in clearing by the rainbow; — and, 
secondly, the storm-cloud, always majestic, often dazzlingly 
beautiful, and felt also to be beneficent in ita own way, affect- 
ing the mass of the air with vital agitation, and purging it 
from the impurity of all morbific elements. 

In the entire system of the Firmament, thus seen and uOf 
derstood, there appeared to be, to all the thinkers of thoae 
ages, the incontrovertible and unmistakable evidence of a 
Divine Power in creation, which had fitted, as the air for 
human breath, so the clouds for human sight and nourish- 
ment ; — the Father who was in heaven feeding day by day the 
souls of His children with marvels, and satisfying them with 
bread, and so filling their hearts with food and gladness. 

Their hear!i>, you will observe, it is said, not merely their 
bellies, — or indeed not at all, in this sense, their bellies — but 
the heart itself, with its blood for this life, and its faith for the 
next The opposition between this idea and the notions of 
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our own time may be more accurately expressed by modifica- 
tion of the Greek than of the EugUsh aenteuce. The old 
Greek is — 

T^r tapSiai ^^^y. 

filling with meat, and cheerfubiess, our liearts. The modem 
Greek should be — 



filling with wind, and foolishness, our stomacha. 

Tou will not think I waste your time in ^ving you two 
cardinal examples of the sort of evidence which the higher 
forms of Uterature furnish ree^iecting the cloud-pheoomeua 
of former times. 

When, in the close of my lecture on landseepe last year at 
Oxford, I spoke of stationary clouds oa distinguished from 
passing ones, some blockheads wrote to the papers to say that 
clouds never were stationary. Those foolish letters were so 
far useful in cauabg a friend to writ« me the pretty one I am 
about to read to you, quoting a passage about clouds in Homer 
which I had myself never noticed, though perhaps tlie moat 
beautiful of its kind in the Hiad, In the fifth book, after the 
truce ia broken, and the aggressor Trojans are rushing to the 
onset in a tumult of clamour and charge. Homer aaya that the 
Greeks, abiding them, "stood like clouda" My oorrespou- 
dent, giving the passage, writes as follows : 



upon the 



"Sib, — Last winter when I was at Ajoccio, I v 
reading Homer by the open window, and cam 
lines — 

*AAA' t/uyov, vtfi\jiiri¥ ioi't6Tti fit Tf KfiOflmf 

'Arpifiai, t^' liXjiiri uirm Bcpiao koI iWnr 

Urot^ir Avivptiifi 5ia4rKi3fqTir' iifTts ' 

'lis Aataol Tpias utMv luTrttr, oi'V iifiSarra. 



' But they stood, like the clouds which the Son of Eronos 
Btablishes in calm upon the mountains, motionleaa, when t' 
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rage of the Nortli and of all tlie fiery winils is asleep.' As 1 
finished these lineH, I raised my eyes, and looking across the 
guli, saw a long line of clouds resting on the top of its bills. 
Tbe day was windless, and there tliey stayed, hour aft«r hour, 
without (iny stir or motion. I remember how I was delighted 
at the time, and have often since that day thought on the 
beauty and the truthfulneBs of Homer's simile. 

"Perhaps this little fact may interest you, at a time when 
you are attacked for your description of clouds. 

" I am, sir, yours faithfully. 

" G. b! hill." 



With this bit of noonday from Homer, I vri]I read you a 
sunset and a sunrise from Byron. That will enough express 
to you tbe scope and sweep of all glorious literature, from the 
orient of Greece herself to tbe death of tbe last Englishman 
who loved her.' I will read you from * Sardanapalua ' the ad- 
dress of the Chaldean priest Beleses to the Bunset, and of the 
Greek slave, Myrrha, to the morning. 

" The sun goes down : methiakH he sata more aloirly, 
Takiuij his taat look of Assjrin'd empire. 
How red he glares amongat those deepening clouds,' 
Like the blood )i« predic^ls.' IC iiut in vain. 
Thou aun that sinkest, and ye atars which t\&v, 
1 hnvB outwfttch'd ye. remling ray by ray 
The edicts of your orbs, which make Time trumble 
For what ho brings tho natioua, '1 \s the furthest 
Hour of AsgyiiaB years. And yet how calm ! 
An earthquake ahould announce ao great a fall^ 
A summer's aun discloses it. Yon disk 
To the star-red Chaldean, bears upon 
Its everlasting page the end of what 
Beem'd everlasting ; but oh I thou tuce annt 
The bunting orade ofnU tJiathrt, 
Atfonntiiin uf aU life, and tymhii of 
Uim irho betUitpa it, nlierefore dost thou limit 
Thy lore unto calamity ? * Why not 
Unfold the riae of days more worthy thine 
AU.glorious buret from ocean ? why not dart 
A beam of liope athwart the future years. 
As of wmth to its days ■! Hear me ! oh, hoar me | 
I am thy worsliipper, thy priest, thy servuit— 
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I hire gued on tliae nt thy riso and fall, 

And bow'd nij head baiieatli Ih.y mjd-da.v beaniB, 
When mj eye dared not lue^t thue. I have watchd 
For Ibee. and after Ihee, and pray'd to thee, 
Aiid BUcrilicud to Ihee, aud rend, nud fi^ar'd thee, 
Aud lisk d of Ihve, and thou hast answer'd — hut 
Only to thus mnch. Whilu 1 epeak, he sinks — 
Is gone— and leaves his l>eant,v, not his kDoirledgei 
To lliH delighted went, wliloh revels in 
Its hues of dying glory. Yel whftt Is 
Death, su it be hut irloHoua ? T is a annstt ; 
And mortals may be happj to learmble 
The goda but in decay." 

Thus tbe Chaldean priest., to the brightnees ot the setting 
sun. Hear now the Greek girl, Myrrhn, of lila rising. 

" The day at last has broken. What a night 
HatL usher 'd it I How beautifnl in lieaven t 
Thonglk varied with a transitory storm, 
More beautiful in that variety : ' 
Bow hideous upon earth ! where peace, and hope. 
And love, and revel, in an honr were trampled 
By human passions to a human chaos. 
Not yet resolved lo separal* elements: — 
T is warring still 1 And can the inn so rise, 
So bright, so rolling back the clouds into 
Vajioan minv lortlg iluin the unelonded tky. 
With golden pinnacles, aud snowy mountaiuB, 
And billows pnrpler than the ocean's, making 
In heaven a glorious mockery of the earth, 
So lika,^we almost deem il permanent ; 
So fleeting. — we can scarcely call it aught 
Beyond a vision, 't is no transiently 
Scalter'd along the eternal vault : and yet 

II dwells upon tlie soul, and soothea the goal, 
And blends itself into tlie soul, until 
Sunrise and sunset form the haunted epoch 
Of sorrow and of love. " 

How often tioip— voung maids of London, — do you make 
mnrise the ' haunted epoch ' of either ? 

Thus much, then, of the skies that used to be, and clouds 
" more lovely than the unclouded sky," and of the temper of 
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their obeerverB. I pass to the account o( clouds that are. 
Rod — I aay it with sorrow — of the distemper of their ob- 
servers. 

But the geueml division which I have instituted between 
bad-weather aiiJ (air-weather clouds must be more carefully 
carried out iu the sub-species, before we can reason of it 
farther ; and before we begin talk either of the sub-genera and 
Bub-apeciea, or super-genera and super- species of cloud, per- 
haps we had better define what every cloud is, and must be, 
to begin with. 

Every cloud that con be, is thus primarily definable : "Vis- 
ible vapour of water floating at a certain height in the air." 
The second clause of this definition, you see, at once imphea 
that there is such a thing as visible vapour of water which 
does not float at a certaiu height in tlie air. You are all 
familiar with one extremely cognizable variety of that sort of 
vapour — London Particular ; but that especial blessing of 
metropolitan society is only a strongly- developed and highly- 
seasoned condition of a form of watery vapour which exists 
just as generally and widely at the bottom of the air, as the 
clouds do — on what, for convenience' soke, we may call the 
top of it ;— only Fta yet, ttmnks to the sagacity of scientific 
men, we have got no general name for the bottom cloud, 
though the whole question of cloud nature begins in this 
broad fact, that yoii have one kind of vapour ttiat lies to a 
cer^n depth on the ground, and another that floats at a 
certain height in the sky. Perfectly definite, in both cases, 
the surface level of the earthly vapour, and the roof level of 
the heavenly vapour, are each of them drawn within tho 
depth of a fathom. Under their line, drawn for the day and 
for the hour, the clouds will not stoop, and above theirs, the 
mists will not rise. Each in their own region, high or deep, 
may expatiate at their pleasure ; within that, they climb, or 
decline, — within that they cong'eal or melt away ; but below 
their assigned horizon the surges of the cloud sea may not 
sink, and the floods of the mist lagoon may not be swollen. 

That is the first idea you have to get well into your nainila 
concerning the abodes of this visible vapour ; next, you have 
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to coDBider the manner of its TiBibility. Is it, ^ou Lave to 
nsk, with cloud vapour, oa with most other things, that they 
nre seeu wheu they are there, antl not seen when they are not 
there ? or has cloud vapour so much of the ghost in it, that 
it can be visible or invisible as it likea, and may perliaps be 
aU unpleasantly and malignantly there, just as much when we 
don't see it, as when we do? To which I answer, comfort- 
ably and generally, that, on the whole, a cloud is where 
you see it, and isn't where you don't ; that, when there's an 
evident and honest thunder-cloud in the north-enst, you 
needn't suppose there's a surrei)titiooa and slinking one hi 
the north-west ; — when there's a visible fog at Bermondsey, it 
doesn't follow there's a spiritual one, more than usual, at the 
West End : an<l when you get up to the clouds, and can walk 
into them or out of them, as you like, you find when you're 
in them they wet your whiskers, or take out your curls, and 
when you're out of them, they don't ; and therefore you may 
with probability assume— not with certainty, observe, but with 
probabiUty — that there's more water in the air where it damps 
your curls than where it doesn't If it gets much denser than 
that, it will begin to rain ; and then you may assei-t, certainly 
with safety, that there is a shower in one place, and not in 
another ; and not allow the scientific people to tell you that 
the rain is everywhere, but palpable in Tooley Street, and im- 
palpable in Gro'svenor Square. 

That, I say, is broadly and comfortably so on the whole, — 
and yet with this kind of qualification and tai'ther condition in 
the matter. If you watch the steam coming strongly out of 
an engine-funnel,' — at the top of the tunnel it is transparent, 
— you can't see it, though it is more densely and intensely 
there than anywhere else. Six inches out of the funnel it be- 
comes snow-white, — you see it, and you see it, observe, exactly 
where it is, — it is then a real and proper cloud. Twenty yards 
off the funnel it scatters and melts away ; a little of it spiinklea 
you with rain if you are underneath it, but the rest disappears ; 
yet it is still there ; — the surrounding air does not absorb it all 
into space in a moment ; there is a gradually diffusing currer''' 
of invisible moisture at the end of the visible strs 
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Tisible, yet quite substantial, vnpour ; but not, according to 
oiir definition, a cloud, for n cloud is vnpour vinible. 

Then the next bit of the question, of course, ta. What makes 
the vapour visible, when it is bo? Why ia the compressed 
steam transparent, the loose steam white, the dissolved steam 
transparent again? 

The scientific people tell you that flie vapour becomes vis- 
ible, and chilled, ns it expands. Mttny thanks to them ; but 
can they show us any reason why purticles of water shoult] 
be more opaque when they are sepwated than when they are 
cloae together, or give us any idea of the difference of the 
state of a particle of water, which won't sink in the air, from 
that of one that won't rine in it? * 

And here I must parenthetically give you a little word of, 
I will venture to saj', extremely useful, advice about scientific 
2>eople in general. Tlieir first buaineaa is, of course, to tell 
you tilings that are so. and do happen, — as that, if you warm 
water, it will boil ; if jtju cool it, it mtU freeze ; and if you 
put a caudle to a cnsk of gunpowder, it mil blow you up, 
Their second, and far more important business, is to tell you 
what you had beat do under the circumstances,— put tlie 
kettle on in time for tea ; powder your ice and sail, if you 
have a mind for ices ; and obviate the chance of explosion by 
not making the gunpowder. But if, beyond this safe and 
beneficial buaines.s, they ever try to ftrplain imything to you, 
you may be confident of one of two things, — either that they 
know nothing (to speak of) about it, or that they have only seen 
one aide of it— and not only haven't seen, but usually have no 
mind to see, the other. When, for instance. Professor Tyndull 
explains the twisted beds of the Jungfrau to you by intimat- 
ing that the Mntterhom is growing flat ; " or the clouds on 
the lee side of the Matterhom by the wind's rubbing against 
the windward side of it," — you may be pretty sure the scien- 
tific people don't know much (to speak of) yel, either about 
rock-beds, or cloud-beds. And even if the explanation, so to 
call it, be sound on one side, windward or lee, you may, as I 
said, be nearly cei-tain it won't do on the other. Take the 
very top and centre of scientific interpretation by the great«sl 
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of ita iDiiaters : Newton explained to you — or at lenst waa ciuco 
supposed to have explained — wlij- au apple fell ; but he never 
thought of explaining the exactly correlative, but infinitely 
more difficult question, how the apple got up there ! 

You will not, therefore, so please yon, expect ma to explain 
nnything to you, — I have come solely and simply to put be- 
fore Tou a few facts, which you can't see by caudleUght, or in 
railroad tunnels, but which are making themselyea now so 
\ery distinctly felt tie well as seen, that you may perhaps have 
to roof, if not wall, half Loudon afresh before we are many 
jeai-9 older. 

I go back to luy point^the way in which clouds, as a mat- 
ter of fact, become visible. I have deSnett the floating or sky 
cloud, and defined the falling, or earth cloud. But there's n 
sort of thing between the two, wliich needs a tliird definition : 
namel}', Hist. In the 22nd page of his ' Glaciers of the Alpa,' 
Professor Tymlall says that " the niarvelloua blueuess of the 
sky in the earlier piirt of the day imlicated that the air was 
charged, almost to saturation, with transparent aqueous va- 
pour. ' "Well, in certain weather that is true. You all know 
the peculiar clearness which precedes rain, — when the distant 
hills are looking nigh. I take it on trust fi'om the scientilio 
people that there is then a quantity ^almost to saturation — 
of aqueona vapour in the nir, but it is aqueous vajwur in a 
state which makes the air more transparent than it would bo 
mthout it What state of aqueous molecule is that, abso- 
lutely unreflective " of hght — perfectly trausraissive of light, 
and showing at once the colour of blue water and blue air on 
the distant hilla f 

I put the question — and pass round to the other side. 
Such a clearness, though a ctrtain forei-unner of raiu, is not al- 
ways its forerunner. Far the contrary. Thick air is a much 
more frequent foremnner of rain than clear air. In cool 
weather, you will often get the transparent prophecy : but in 
hot weather, or in certain not hitherto defined atatea of at- 
mosphere, the forerunner of rain is mist. Li a general way, 
after you have had two or three days of rain, the aii- and sky 
are healthily clear, and the sun bright. If it is hot also, the 
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next (lay is ft little mistier— the next misty and sultry, — and' j 
the tiest anil the nest, getting thicker and thicker — end in , 
another storm, or period of rain, 

I suppose the thick air, as well as tlie transparent, is in botb 
cases saturated with aqueous vapour ; — but also in both, ob- 
Berve. vapour that floats everywhere, as if you mixed mud with 
the sen ; and it takes no shape anywhere : you may have it with 
calm, or with wind, it makes no difference to it. You have a 
nasty liaze with a bitter east wind, or a nasty haze with not a 
leaf stirring, and you may have the clear blue vapour with a 
fresh rainy breeze, or Uie clear vapour aa still as the sky 
above. What difference is there between (Atwe aqueous mole- 
cules that are clear, and those that are muddy, Ihese that must , 
sink or rise, and those that must stay where they are, these 
that have form and stature, that ore bellied like whales and 
backed like weasels, and those that have neither backs n 
fronts, nor feet nor faces, but are a mist — and no more — ovei ] 
two or three thousand squai-e miles? 

I again leave the questions with you, and pass on. 

Hitherto I have spoken of all aqueoua vapour as if it were 
either transparent or white — visible by becoming opaque like 
snow, but not by any accession of colour. But even those of 
us who are least observant of skies, know that, irrespective of 
all flupervening colours from the sun, there are white clouds, 
brown clouds, grey clouds, and black clouds. Are these in- ' 
deed — what they appear to be — entirely distinct monastic . 
disciplines of cloud ; Black Friai'.% and Whit* Friars, and 
Friars of Orders Grey? Or is it only their various near- 
ness to U3, their denseness, and the failing of tlie light 
upon them, that makes some clouds look black" and others 
snowy ? I 

I can only give you qualified and cautious answer. There 
ore, by differences in their own character, Dominican cloudy 
and there are Franciscan ; — there are the Black Hussars of 
the Bandieni della Morte, and there are the Scots Greys 
whose horses can run upon the rock. But if you ask nie, as I 
would have you ask me, why argent and why sable, how bap- 
tized in whit« like a bride or a novice, and how hooded witb 
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blacknees like a Judge of the Vehmgeriebt Tribunal, — I lenve 
these queetioua with you, and pass on. 

Adraittiug ilegreea of darknesa, we have next to ask what 
colour from sunshine can the white cloud receive, and what 
the black ? 

You won't expect me to tell you all that, or even the little 
that is accurately known about that, in n quarter of an hour ; 
yet note these main facts on the matter. 

On any pure white, and practically opaque, cloud, or thing 
like a cloud, as an Alp, or Milan Cathedral, you can have cast 
by rising or setting sunlight, any tints of amber, orange, or 
moderately deep rose— you can't have lemon yellows, or any 
kind of green except in negative hue by opposition ; and 
though by etomi-Ugbt you may Boroetimea get the reda cast 
very deep, beyond a certain limit you cannot go, — the Alps 
are never verraihon colour, nor flamingo colour, nor canary 
colour ; nor did you ever see a full scarlet cumulus of thun- 
der-cloud. 

On opa<iue white vapour, then, remember, you can get a 
glow or a blush of colour, never a flame of it. 

But wlien the cloud is transparent as well as pure, and can 
be filled with light through all the body of it, you then can 
have by the light reflected " from its atoms any force conceiv- 
able by human mind of the entire group of the golden and 
ruby colours, from int«nsely hurnisbed gold colour, through 
a scarlet for whose brightness there are no words, into any 
depth and any hue of Tyrian crimson and B3'zantine purple. 
These with full blue breathed between them at the zenith, 
and green blue nearer the horizon, form the scales and chorda 
of colour pos.sible to the morning and evening sky in pure 
and fine weather ; the keynote of tiie opposition being ver- 
mihon against green blue, both of equal tone, and at such a 
height and acme of brilliancy that you cannot see the hue 
where their edges pass into each other. 

No colours that can be fixed in earth can ever represent to 
you the lustre of these cloudy ones. But the actual tint* 
may be shown you in a lower key, and to a certain extent ' 
their power and relation to each other. 
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I Lave painted llie diagram here shown you with colours 
prppai'ed for ine lately by Mesars. Newman, which I fiod bril- 
liant to tho height thitt pigmout» cau be ; and the ready kind- 
ness of Mr. Wilson Burrett enables me to show you their ef- 
fect by a white light as pure au that of Uie day. The diagram 
ia enlarged from my careful sketch of the sunset of Ist Octo- 
ber, 1868, at Abbe\'ille, which was a beautiful example of 
what, in tine weather about to pass into storm, a suuset eoulil 
then be, in the districts of Kent and Picai-dy unaffected by 
smoke. In reality, the ruby and vermilion clouds were, by 
myriads, more numerous than I have had time to paint : but 
the general chai'acter of their grouping is well enough ex- 
pressed. Al! the illumined clouds are high in tlie air, and 
nearly motionless ; beneath tbem, electric storm-cloud rises 
in a Uireateuing cumulus on the right, and drifts in dark 
flakes across the horizon, casting from its broken masses ra- 
diating shadows on the upper clouds. These shadows are 
traced, in the first place by making the misty blue of the 
open sky more transparent, and therefore darker ; and sec- 
oudly, by entirely intercejtting the sunbeams ou the bars of 
cloud, which, within the shadowed spaces, show dork on the 
blue instead of light. 

But, mind, all that is done by reflected light — and in th&fc_ 
light you never get a t}reen my from the reflecting cloud;! 
there is no such thing in nature as a green lighted cloud r6>l 
lieved from a red sky, — the cloud is always red, and the sl^ I 
green, and green, observe, by transmitted, not reflected light J 

But now note, there is another kind of cloud, pure whit«, T 
and escjuisitely delicate ; which acts not by i-eflecting, nor ty J 
retracting, but, as it is now called, rfi/fracting, the sun's raya I 
The particles of this cloud are said — with what truth I know I 
not" — to send the sunbeams round them instead of throu^^ 
them ; somehow or other, at any rate, they resolve them into J 
their prismatic elements ; and then you have literally n kt- ] 
leidoscope in the sky, with every colour of tbe prism in ab- 
solute purity ; but above all in force, now, the ruby red and 
the prsen, — with purple, and violet-blue, in a virtual equality, 
more de&nite than that of the rainbow. The red in the rain- 
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bow is mosUj- brick red, tliG violet:, tliough beautiful, often 
loat at the edge ; but m the prismntic cloud the yiolet, the 
green, and the i-uby are all more lovely than in any precious 
Ntones, and they are varied ns in a bird's breast, changing 
their places, depths, and estent at every iustant. 

The main cause of tlus change being, that the priematic 
cloud itself is always in rapid, and generally in fluctuating 
motion. " A light veil of clouds had drawn itself," aaya Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, in describing his solitary ascent of Monte Rosa, 
" between me and the sun, and tins was flooded with the most 
brilliant dyes. Orange, red, green, blue- — all the hues pro- 
duced by diffraction — were exhibited in the utmost aplendour. 

" Three times during my ascent (the short ascent of the 
last peak) similar veds drew themselves across the bud, and at 
each passage the splendid phenomena were renewed. There 
seemed a tendency to form circular zoueaof colour round the 
Bun ; but the clouds were not sufficiently uniform to permit 
of this, and they were consequently broken into spaces, each 
steeped with the colour due to the condition of the cloud at 
the place." 

Three times, you observe, the veil passed, and three tJmra 
another came, or the first faded and another formed ; and so 
it is always, as far as I have registered prismatic cloud : and 
the most beautiful colours I ever saw were on those that flew 
fastest. 

This second diagram is enlarged admirably by Mi% Arthur 
Severn from my sketch of the aky in the afternoon of the 6th 
of August, 1880, at Brantwood, two hours betoi-e sunset. You 
are looking west by north, straight towards the sun, and 
nearly straight towards the wind. From the west the wind 
blows fiercely towards you out of the blue sky. Under the 
blue space is a flattened dome of earth-cloud clinging to. and 
altogether mosquing the form of, the mountain, knon-n as the 
Old Man of Coniston. 

The top of tliat dome of cloud is two thousand eight hun- 
dred feet above the sea, the mountain two thousand dx 
hundred, the cloud lying two hundred feet deep on it. Be- 
hind it, westward and seaward, all's clear ; but when Haa 
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wind out of tliat blue cleameBB comes over the ridge of Ibel 
eai1 la -cloud, at that moment and that hne, its owu maistui 
congeals into these white — I beUeve, ice-cIouds ; threads, and I 
meahea, fuid treesea, and tapestriea, dying, fiiihng, melting^f 
reappearing; spinning and unapinning themselves, coiling, J 
autl iincoiling, winding and unwinding, faater than Eye or J 
thought can follow : and through all their dazzling maze rf I 
frost; filaments shines a painted window in palpitation ; iti 
pulses of colour interwoven in motion, intermittent in fire, — 
emerald and niby and pale purple and violet luelting into ■ 
blue that is not of the sliy, but of the sunbeam ;^purer thajtl 
the crj'alol, softer than the rainbow, and brighter than tbsl 

But you must please here olwerve that while my first di»- f 
gram 'lid with some adequateuess represent to you the colotar.l 
facta there spoken of, the present diagram can onlj- r.rplai 
not reproduce them. The bright reflected colours of cloudl I 
con be represented in painting, because they ai-e relieved I 
against darker colours, or, in many caaea, lire dark coloun^ 
the vermilion and ruby clouds being often much darker than 
the gi'een or blue sky beyond them. But in the caae of the 
phenomena now under your attention, the colours ai'e all 
brighier than pare white, — the entire body of the cloud itt J 
which they show themaelvea being white by tranamitted light, I 
ao that I can only show you what the colours are, and whervl 
they are, — but leaving them dark on the white ground, 
artificial, and very high illmninatiou would give the real effeo 
of them, ^painting cannot. 

Enough, however, is here done to fix iu your minda the di»- ' 
tinction between those two species of cloud, — one, either sta- 
tionary,'" or alow in motion, reflecting unresoleed light; the 
other, fast^fljTng, and Iransmilling re»ot\!eii hght. What differ- 
ence is thei-e in the nature of the ntoma, between those two f 
kinds of clouda? I leave the question with you for to-day, J 
merely hinting to you my suqiicion that the prismatic cloud 
is of finely-comminuted water, or ice, " instead of aqueous va- 
pour : but the only clue I have to this idea is iu the purity of 
the nunbow formed in fi-oat miat^ lying close to water sur&ces 
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Such mist, however, onlj' betomea prismatic as c 
does, when the sun is beliind the spectator, while pi-iamatio 
clouds are, on the conti-arj', always between the spectator and 
the suu. 

The miiin reasou, however, why I can tell you nothiuy y<^t 
about these colours of diffraction or interference, is that, 
whenever I try to find nnythiog firm for you to depend on, 1 
am stopped by the iiuUe frightful iuaccuracy of the ecientiflc 
people's terms, which is the consequence of their always try- 
ing to write mixed Latin and EngUHh, so losing the grace of 
the one and the sense of the other. And, in this [mint of the 
iliffraction of hght I am stopped dem.1 by their coufusion ol 
idea also, iu using the words undulation and vibration as syno- 
nyms. "'Ulien," says Professor Tj-ndall, "you are told that 
the atoms of the sim vibrate at different rates, ami produce 
vxiVM of different sizes, — your experience of water-waves will 
enable you to form a tolerably clear notion of what is meant" 

'Tolerably clear 'I — youi" toleration must be considerable, 
then. Do you suppose a water-wave is like a horp-atring? 
Vibration is the movement of a body in a state of tension, — 
undulation, that of a body absolutely las. In vil)ration, not 
an atom of the body changes its place in relation to another, 
— in undulation, not an atom of the body remains iu the same 
place with regai-d to another. In vibration, everj' jMirticIe of 
the body ignores gravitation, or defies it, — in uudulation, 
every particle of the body is slavishly submitted to it. In un- 
duhttiou, not one wave is like another ; iu ribration, every 
pulse is alike. And of undulation itself, there are all manner 
of visible conditions, which are not true conditions. A flag 
ripples in the wind, but it does not undulate as the sea does, 
— for in tlie sea, the water is taken from the trough to put on 
to the ridge, but in the flag, though the motion is progressive, 
the bits of bunling keep their place. You see a field of corn 
undulating as if it was water, — it is different from the flag, for 
the ears of com bow out of their places and retiirn to them, 
— and yet, it is no more like the undulation of the sea, than 
the shaking of an aspen leaf in a storm, or the lowering of 
the lances in a battle. 
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And the best of tlie jest is, that after mising up these tw« 
notioiis in their heatla iaestricably, the scientific people applj 
both when neither will lit ; nnd when oil undulation kuonn to 
UB preeumea weight, tind all vibration, impact, — ^the undulating 
theory of light ia proposed to you concerning n medium which 
you can neither weigh nor touch I 

All coniiminicQWe Tibration — of courBB I mean — and in dead 
matter : You, may fall a shivering on your own account, if you 
like, but you can't get a biUiard-ball to fall a shivering on il* 
own account." 

Yet observe that in thus signalizing the inaccuracy of the 
terms in which they are taught, I neither accept, nor assail, 
the conclusions respecting the oscilLitory states of light, heat, 
and sound, which have resulted from the postulate of an elas- 
tic, though impnlimble and imponderable ether, possessiug 
the elasticity of aii. This only I desire you to mark with at- 
tention, — that bolh light and sound ore eensiUionx of the ani- 
mal frame, which remain, and must remain, wholly inexplica- 
ble, whatever manner of force, pulse, or [jalpitation may be 
iustnunental in pi'oducing them : nor does any such force be- 
come light or sound, except in its i-encontre with an animal 
The leaf hears no murmm- in the wind to which it wavers on 
the branches, nor can the clay discern the vibration by which 
it is thrilled into a ruby. Tlie Eye and the Ear are the crea- 
tors alike of the ray and the tone ; and the conclusion follows 
logically from the right conception of their living power, — 
" He that planted the Ear, shall He not hear ? He that formed 
the Eye, shall not He see ? " 

For security, therefore, and simplicity of definition of light, 
you will find no possibility of advancing beyond Plato's ''the 
power that through the eye manifests colour," but on that 
definition, you will find, alike by Plato and oil great subse- 
quent thinkers, a mural Science of Light founded, far and 
away more important to you than all the physical laws ever 
learned by vitreous revelation. Concerning which I will refer 
you to the sixth lecture which I gave at Oiford in 1872. on 
the relation of Art to the Science of Light (' Eagle's Nest,' p. 
75), reading now only the sentence introducing its subject : 
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— " The ' Fiat lux ' of ireatioii is therefore, in the deep seiise, 
'fiat anima,' aud is as much, when j-ou understAml it, the 
ordering' of lotelligeDce as tJie ordering of Vieiou. It is the 
appointment of change of what had been else only a meclinn- 
ical effluence from things unseen to tilings unseeing, — from 
Stars, that did not shine, to £arth, that did not 2)ereeive,— the 
change, I say, of that blind vibration into the glory of the Sun 
and Moon for human eyes : so making possible the communi- 
cation out of the unfathomable truth of that portion of truth 
which is good for ua, and animating to us, and is set to rule 
over the day and over the night of our joy ojid our sorrow." 

Betuming now to our subject at the point from which I 
permitted myself, I trust not without your i)ardou, to diverge ; 
you may incidentally, but carefully, observe, that the effect 
of such a, sky as that represented in the second diagram, bo 
far as it can be abstracted or conveyed by painting at all, 
implies the total absence of any pervading warmth of tint., such 
OS artists usually call ' tone.' Everj' tint must be the purest 
possible, and above all the white. Partly, lest you should 
think, from my treatment of these two phases of effect, that I 
am insensible to the quality of tone, — and pai'tly to complete 
the representation of states of weather uiidefiled by plague- 
cloud, yet capable of the most solemn dignity in saddening 
colour, I show you, Diagnun 3, the record of an autumn twi- 
light of the year 1845, — sketched while I was changing horses 
between Verona and Brescia. The distant sky in this drawing 
is in the glowing calm which is always taken by the gi'eat Italian 
pointers for the background of their sacred pictures ; a broad 
held of cloud is advancing upon it overhead, and meeting 
others enlarging in the distance ; these ore rain-clouds, which 
will certainly close over the clear sky, and bring on rain before 
midnight : but there is no power in them to pollute the sky 
beyond and above them : they do not darken the air, nor de- 
file it, nor in any way mingle with it ; their edges are bur- 
nished by the sun like the edges of golden shields, and their 
advancing march is as deliberate and majestic as the fading of 
the twihght itself into a darkness full of stars. 

These three lostanceB are all I bare I 
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former conditionB of aerene weather, and of Don-electric ram- 
cloud. But I must yet, to complete tbe seqiience of mj sub- 
ject, allow you one example of a good, old-fftshioned, healthy, 
and mighty, stonn. 

lu Diagraui 4, Mr. Seveni hae beautifully eularged my 
sketch of a July thuuder-cloud of the year 1858, on the Alpa of 
the Val d'Aosta, aeeu from Tiuriii, Ihat is to say, Bome twenty-6»o 
or thirty miles diatjiut. You see thiit no mistake is jHUsible 
here about what ia good weather and what bail, or which is 
cloud aiid which is sky ; but I show you tbia sketch especially 
to give you the scale of heights for such clouds in the atmo- 
sphere. These thunder cumuli entirely hid<; tbe higher Alps. 
It does not, however, follow that they have buried them, for 
most of their own aspect of height is owing to the approach 
of tlieir nearer masses ; but at all events, you Irnve cuniidus 
there rising from its base, at about three thousand feet above 
the plain, to a good ten thousand in the air. 

White cirri, in reality piu-idlel, but by perepective radiating, 
catch tbe suusbiue above, at a height of from fifteen to twenty 
thousand feet ; but the storm on the mountains gathers itself 
into a full mile's depth of maaay cloud, — every fold of it in- 
volved with thunder, but every form of it, every action, 
every colour, magnificent ;^doing its mighty work in its own 
hour and its own dominion, nor snatching from you for an 
instant, nor defiling with a stain, the abiding blue of the tran- 
scendent sky, or the fretted silver of its jiassiouless clouds. 

"We so rarely now see cumulus cloud of this grand kind, 
that I will yet delay you by reading the description of its 
nearer aspect, in the 113th page of 'Eagle's Nest.' 

" The ruin which flooded our fields the Sunday before laat, 
was followed, as you will remember, by bright days, of which 
Tuesday the 20th (February, 1872) was, m London, notable 
for the splendour, towiu-ds the afternoon, of its white cumulus 
clouds. There lias been so much black east wind lately, and 
BO much fog and artificial gloom, besides, that I find it is 
actually some two years since I last saw a noble cumulus 
cloud under full light. I chanced to be standing under the 
Victoria Tower at Westminster, when the largest mass of 
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them floated past, that day, from the north-west ; and I was 
move impressed then ever yet by the nwfuluess ol the cloud- 
foiTu, and its uuBccountftbleness, in the present state of our 
knowledge. Tlie Victorin Tower, aeon ag^ainst it. had no 
magnitude : it waa like looking at Mont Blanc over a Inmp- 
pOHt. The domes of clond-snow were heajied as definitely : 
their broken flanks were as grey and firm as rocks, and tlie 
whole mountain, of a compass and height in heaven which 
only becnme more and more inconceivable aa the eye strove 
to ascend it, was jmssing behind the tower with a steady 
mai'ch, whose swiftness must in reality have been that of a 
tempest : yet, along all the ravines of vapour, precipice kept 
j>acG with precipice, and not one thrust another. 

" What is it that hewa them out? Wliyis the blue sky jture 
there, — ^tho cloud solid here ; and edged like marble ; and 
why does the state of the blue sky pass into the state of cloud, 
in that calm advance ? 

"It is true that you can more or less imitate the forms of 
cloud with explosive vapour or steam ; but the steam melts 
instantly, and the explosive vapour dissipates itself. The 
cloud, of perfect form, proceeds unchanged. It is not an ex- 
plosion, but an enduring and advancing preseuce. The more 
you think of it, the less exphcable it will become to you." 

Thus far then of clouds that were once familiar ; now at 
last, entering on my immediate subject, I shall best introduce 
it to you by reading an entry in my diaiy which gives pro- 
gressive description of the most gentle aspect of the modem 
phigue-cloud. 

■•BoLToft Abuev, 4th July, 1875. 

" Half-past eight, morning ; the first bright morning for 
the last fortnight, 

"At half -past five it was entirely (dear, and entirely calm ; the 
moorlands glowing, and the Wharfe glittering in sacred light, 
and even the Ihin-stemmed field-flowers quiet as stars, in the 
peace in which — 

' All Irefa an<l timplps., crfiit and smuU, 
Tiiat bnlm/ leaf do bear, 
Tbau \\\ey w»r« puntad ou a WlUl. 
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But, nn hour apo, the leaves at my window first shook sUglitly. 
They are now trembling continuoiuily, as those of all the tree^ 
under a gratlually rising wind, of which the tremulous action 
scarcely permits the direction to be defined, — but which falls 
and returns in fits of varj-ing force, like those which precede 
a thunderstorm — never wholly ceasing ; the direction of ita 
upper current ia shown by a few ragged white clouds, moving 
ftist from the north, which rose, at the time of the first leaf- 
Bhaking, behind the edge of the moot's in the east 

"This wind is the plague-wind of the eighth decade of yean 
in the nineteenth century ; a period which will assuredly lie 
recognised in future meteorological history as one of phe- 
nomena hitlierto uurecoi-ded in the courses of nature, and 
characterized pre-eminently by the almost ceaseless action of 
thie calamitous wind. While I have been writing these sen- 
tences, the white clouds above specified have increased to twice 
the size they had wlien I began to write ; and in about two 
hours from this time^aay by eleven o'clock, if the wind con- 
tinue, — the whole sky will be dark with them, as it was yes- 
terday, and has been thi-oiigh prolonged periods during the 
last five years, I fii-st noticed the definite cbaracter of thia 
wind, and of the clouds it brings with it, in the year 1871, 
describing it then in the July number of ' Fors <5la«gera ; ' 
but little, at that time, apprehending either its universality, or 
any probabihty of its annual continuance. I am able now to 
state positively that its range of power extends from the North 
of England to Sicily ; and that it blows more or less during 
the whole of the year, except the early autumn. This autumnal 
abdication is, I hope, beginning ; it blew but feebly yesterday, 
though without intermission, from the nortli, making every 
shady place cold, while the sun was burning ; ita effect on the 
sky being only to dim the blue of it between masses of ragged 
cumulus. To-day it has entirely fallen ; and there seenis hope 
of bright weather, the first for me since the end of May, when 
I had two fijie days at Aylesbury ; the third, Way 28th, being 
black again from morning to evening. There seems to b* 
some reference to the blackness causeil by the prevalence of 
this wind in the old French name of Etse, 'prey vrind " ; and, 
indeed, one of the darkest and bitterest days of it I ever saw 
was at Vevay in 1872." 

The first time I recognised the clouds brought by tlia 
plaguo-wind as distinct in character was in walking back from 
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Oxford, after a hard day's work, to Abingdon, in the early 
spring of 1871 : it would take too long to give you any ac- 
count this eveniug of the particulars which drew my atteu- 
tioii to them ; but during the following months I had too 
frequent opportunities of verifying my first thoughts of them, 
and on the first of July in that year wrote the deacrip- 
tion of them which begms the 'Fora Clnvigera ' of August, 
thus : — 

"It is the first of July, and I sit down to write by the dis- 
inallest hght that ever yet I wrote by ; namely, the light of 
this mid-summer morning, iu mld-Englond (Mattock, Derbj- 
shire), in the year I87I. 

" For the sky is covered with grey clouds ; — not rain-cloud, 
but a dry black veil, which no ray of sunshine can pierce ; 
partly diffused in mist, feeble mist, enough to make distant 
objects unintelligible, yet without any substance, or wreath- 
ing, or colour of its own. And everywhere the leaves of the 
trees are shaking fitfully, as they do before a thunderstorm ; 
only not violently, but enough to show the pareiug to and fro 
of a strange, bitter, blighting wind. Dismal enough, had it 
been the first morning of its kind that summer liad sent 
But during all this spring, in London, and at OKford, through 
meagre March, through changelessly sullen April, through 
desjjondent May. and darkened June, morning after rooming 
has come grey-shrouded thus. 

" And it is a new thing to me, and a very dreadfiU one. I 
am fifty years old, and more ; and since I was five, have 
gleaned the Ijest hours of my life in the sun of spring 
and summer moi'nings ; and I never saw such as these, till 



"And the scientific men are busy as ants, examining the sun, 
and the monn, and the seven stars, and can tell me all about 
them, I believe, by this time ; and how they move, and what 
they are mode of. 

'■ And 1 do not care, for my part, two copper spangles how 
they move, nor what they are made of. I can't move them 
any other way than they go, nor make them of anything else, 
better than they ore mode. But I would care much a* 
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much, if I could be told wbore this bitter wiud comes from, J 
und what it is made of. 

" For, jjerhapB, with forethought, and fine hiboratory science, 
one might moke it of something else, 

"Itlooka partly as if it were matle of poisonous emoke; 
very possibly it may bo : there are at least two hundred fur- 
nace chimneys in a square of two miles on every side of me. 
But mere smoke would not blow to and fi-o in that wild way. 
It looks more to me as if it were made of dead men's souls — 
rnich of them as are not gone yet where they have to go, and 
may be flitting hither and thither, doubting, themselTes, of 
the fittest place for them. 

" Xou know, i( tliere nrr such things as souls, and if ever any 
of them haunt places where they have been hurt, tliere must 
be many about us, just now, displeased enough 

The last sentence refers of course to the battles of th« 
Franco-German campaign, which was especially horrible to 
me, in its digging, as the Oermaus should have kiio' 
moat flooded with waters of death between the two nations 
for a century to come. 

Smce that Midsummer day, my atteutiiin, however other- 
wise occupied, has never relaxed in its record of the phe- 
nomena characteristic of the plague-wind ; and I now define 
for 3'ou, as briefly as possible, the essential signs of iL 

1. It is a wind of darkness, — all the former conditions of 
tormenting winds, whether from tlie north or east, were more 
or less capable of co-existing with sunlight, and often with 
steady and bright sunlight ; but whenever, and wherever the 
plague-wind blows, be it but for ten minutes, the sky is dark- 
ened instantly. 

2, It is a maUgnant qtudity of wind, unconnected with any 
one quarter of the compass ; it blows indifferently from all, 
attaching its own bitterness and maUee to the worst characters. 
of the proper winds of each quarter. It will blow either with 
drenching rain, or dry rage, from the south, — with ruinous 
blasts from the west.— with bitterest chills from the north, — 
and with venomous bhght from the east 

Its own favourite quarter, however, is the south-west, so 
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that it is diBting^Bliul in ite tuBlignity eqiiidlj' from the Bise 
of Pi-ovcDce, which is a north wind iilwaya, and from our own 
old frieod, the east 

3. It always blows tremulously, making the leaves of the 
trees shudder aa if they were idl aspens, but with a pecuhar 
fitfiihiesH which gives them — and I watch them this moment 
UH I write^an expression of anger as well as of fear and dis- 
tress. You may see the kiud of quivering, and hear the omi- 
nous whimpering, in the gusts that precede a great thunder- 
storm ; but plague-wind is more panic-struck, and feverish , 
and its sound is a hiss instead of a wnil. 

When I ivflB last at Avallon, in South France, I went to see 
•Faust" played at tlie little country theatre: it was done 
with scarcely any means of pictorial effect, except a few old cuiv 
tains, and a blue hght or two. But the night on the Brocken 
was nevertheless extremely appalling to me, — a strange ghast- 
lineas being obtjiine*! in some of the witch scenes merely by 
fine management of gesture and drapery ; and in the phantom 
scenes, by the half-palsied, half-furious, faltering or fluttering 
post of phantoms stumbling as into graves : as if of not only 
soulless, but senseless. Dead, moi-iiig with the very action, the 
rage, the decrepitude, and the trembling of the plague-wind. 

4. Not only tremulous at every moment, it is also intemitt- 
tent with a rapidity quite unexampled in former weather. 
There are, indeed, days — and weeks, on which it blows with- 
out cessation, and is as inevitable as the Gulf Stream ; but 
also there are days when it is contending with healthy 
weather, and on such days it will remit for half an hour, and 
the sun will begin to show itself, and then the wind will come 
back and cover the whole sky with clouds in ten minutes ; 
and so on, every half-hour, through the whole day ; so that it 
is often impossible to go on with any kind of drawing in col- 
our, the light being never for two seconds the same from 
morning till evening. 

5. It degrades, while it intensifies, ordinary storm ; but be- 
fore I read you any description of ita efforts in this kind, I 
must correct an impression which has got abroad through the 
papers, that I speak as if the plogue-wind blew now alwav 
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and there were no more any natural ^veather. On the con- 
trary, the winter of 1878-9 was one of the most healthy and 
lovely I ever saw ice in ; — Coniaton lake shone under the caliu 
clear froat in one mai-ble field, as stron;,' as the floor of Milun 
Cathedral, half a mile across and four miles down ; and the 
first entries in my diary which I read you shall be from the 
22d to 26th June, 1876, of perfectly lovely and natural 
weather. 

" Sunday, 35th Jnno, 1876, 

"Yesterday, an entirely glorious sunaet, unmatched in 
beauty since that at Abbeville, — deep scarlet, and purest rose, 
on purple grey, in bars ; and stationary, plumy, sweeping fila- 
ments above in upper sky, lilie ' uning up the bru^h,' said 
Joanie ; remaining in gloty, every moment best, chongiug 
from one good into another, (but only in colour or light — ^omi 
steady, ) for half an hour full, and the clouds afteirwards fading 
into the grey against amber twilight, iftalionary in the same 
form for about iuw hourn, at least Tho darkening rose tint 
remaiued till half-past ten, tho grand time being at nine. 

" The day had been fine, — exquisite green light on afternoon 
hills. 

" MosDAY, Mill June, 187H. 

" Yesterday an entirely perfect summer Ught on the Old 
Man ; Lancaster Bay all clear ; Ingleborough and the great 
Pennine fault as on a map. Divine beauty of western colour 
ou thyme and i-ose, — tlien twilight of clearest utarm amber far 
into night, of pale amber all night long ; hills dark-clear 
against it. 

"And so it continued, only growing more iutense in blue and 
sunlight, all day, After breakfast, I came in from the well 
under strawberry bed, to say I had never seen anything 
like it, so pure or intense, in Italy ; and so it went glon-ing 
ou, cloudless, with soft north wind, all day. 

" IOtr Jn.v. 

" Tho sunset almost too bright throuyh the bliniiK for me to 
I'ead Humboldt at tea by, — finally, new moon like a hme-light, 
reflected on breeze-struck water ; traces, across dark calm, of 
reflected hills." 

These extracts are, I hope, enough to guard you against the 
absurdity of supposing that it all only means that I am myself 
eoured, or doting, in my old age, and always in an ill humour. 
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Depend wpon it, when old meu are wortU anytbing, tijey ure 
better humoured than young ones : and liave learned to nee 
^vliat good there m, and pleasantness, in the world they are 
liiely so soon to have orders to quit. 

Now then — take the following sequences of accurate deBcrij>- 
tion of thunderstorm, viiih plague-wind. 

■' 22nd J0NB, 187S. 
" ThnnderBtonn ; pitch dark, with no blachiess, — but deep, 
high, JUlhinenn of lurid, yet not sublimely lurid, emoke-cloud ; 
dense manufacturing mist ; fearful squalls of shivery wind, 
making Mr. Severn's soil quiver like u man in a fever fit^all 
about four, afternoon — but only two or tliree claps of thunder, 
and feeble, though near. Sashes. I never saw such a dirty, 
weak, foul storm. It cleared suddenly, after raining all after- 
noon, at half-past eight to nine, into pure, natural weather, — 
low rain-clouds on quite clear, green, wet hills. 

" BnAKTwooi), 13th August, 187B. 

" The most terrific and horrible thunderstorm, this morn- 
ing, I ever remember. It waked me at six, or a little before 
— then rolling incessantly, like railway luggage trains, quite 
ghastly in its mockery of them — the air one loathsome mass of 
sultry and foul fog, like smoke ; scarcely raining at all, but 
increasing to heavier rollings, with flushes quivering vaguely 
tlu'ongh all the air, and at last teiTific double streams of red- 
dish-violet fire, not forked or zigzag, but rippled rivulets — 
two at the same instant some twenty to thirty degrees apart, 
and lasting on the eye at least half a second, with grand artil- 
lery-peala following ; not rattling crashes, or irregular crack- 
lings, but delivered volleys. It lasted an hoxur, then passed 
off, clearing a httle, without rain to speak of, — not n glimpse 
of blue, — and now, half-past seven, seems settling down again 
into Manchester devil's darkness. 

"Quarter to eight, morning, — Thunder returned, all the air 
collapsed into one black fog, the hills invisible, and scarcely 
visible the opposite shore ; heavy rain in short fits, and fre- 
quent, though leRB formidable, flashes, and shorter tliunder. 
While I have written this sentence the cloud has again dis- 
solved itself, like a nasty solution in a bottle, with miraculous 
and unnatural rapidity, and the hills are in sight again ; a 
double-forked flash— rippled, I mean, like the others— starts 
into its frightful ladder of light between me and Wetherlam, 
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&B I miae my ej'ea. All black above, n rugged fipray cloud on 
the Eaglet, (The ' Eaglet ' is my own name for the bolil and 
elevated crag to tbe west of the btUe lake above Coniston 
miseB. It had no name among tlie country people, and is one 
of the most conepicuotiH features of the mountain chain, aa 
seen from Brantwood.) 

" Unlf-paat eight — Three times light and three times dark 
since last I wrote, and the darkness seeming each time ae it 
settles more loathsome, at last stopping my reading in mere 
bUndnesa One lurid gleam of white cumulus in upper lead- 
blue shy, seen for half a minufe through the sulphurous 
chimneypot vomit of blackguardly cloud beneath, where its 
ragH were thinnest 

■'TittiReDAT, 22nd Feb., 1883. 

" Yesterday a fearfully dark mist nil afternoon, with steady, 
south plague-wind of the bitterest, nastiest, poisonous blight 
and fretful flutter. I could scarcely stay in the wood for the 
horror of il. To-day, really rather bright blue, and bright 
semi-cumuli, with the frantic Old llau blowing sheaves of lan- 
cets and chisels across the lake — not in strength enough, or 
whirl enough, to raise it in spray, but tracing every squall's 
outline in black on the silver grey waves, and vrhistling meanly, 
and as if on a flute made of a file. 

"8CMDAV, 17th Angmt, 1879. 
" Raining in foul drizzle, slov? and steady ; sky pitch-dark, 
and I just get a little light by sitting in the how-window ; dia- 
bolic clouds over everything ; and looking over my kitchen 
garden yesterday, I found it one miserable mass of weeds gone 
to seed, the rosea in the higher garden putrefied into brown 
sponges, feeling like dead snails ; and the half-ripe strawber- 
ries nil rotten at the stalks." 

6. And now I come to the most important sign of the 
plague-wind and the plague-cloud : that in bringing on their 
peculiar darkness, they bkinch the sun instead of reddening 
it And here I must note briefly to you the uselessnesa of ob- 
servation by instruments, or machines, instead of eyes. In 
the first year when I had begun to notice the specialty of the 
plague-wind, I went of course to the Oxford observatory to 
consult its registrars. Tliey have their anemometer always on 
the twirl, and can tell you the force, or at least the pace, of a 
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gale," by day or night But the anemometer can only record 
for you bow often it haa been driven round, not at all whether 
it went round eleadUy, or went round Iremblimj. And ou that 
point depends the entire question whether it is a plague breeze 
or a healthy one i and what's the use of telling you whether 
the wind's strong or not, when it can't tell you whether it's a 
strong medicine, or a strong poison ? 

But again — you hare your sim-raeasure, and can tell ex- 
actly at any moment how strong, or how weak, or how want- 
ing, the sun is. But the sun-measurer can't tell you whether 
the rays ai-e stopped by a dense shailoui cloud, or a thin dee^t 
one. In healthy weather, the sun Ja hidden behind a cloud, 
as it is behind a tree ; and, when the cloud is past, it comes 
out again, as bright as before. But in plague-wind, the sim is 
choked out of the whole heaven, all day long, by a cloud 
which may l>e a thousand miles square and five miles deep. 

And yet observe : that thin, scraggj', filthy, mangj', miser- 
able cloud, for all the depth of it, can't tturi the sun red, as a 
good, business-like fog does with a hundred feet or so of it- 
self. By the plague-wind eveiy breath of air you draw is 
polluted, half round the world ; in a London fog the air itself 
is pure, though you choose to mis up dirt with it, and choke 
yourself with your owu uastiness. 

Now I'm going to show you a digram of a sunset in en- 
tirely pure weather, above Iiondon smoko. I saw it and 
sketched it from my old post of observation — the top garret 
of my father's house at Heme Hill, Tliere, when the wind is 
south, we are outside of the smoke and above it ; and this dia- 
gram, admirably enlarged from my own drawing by my, now 
in all things best aide-de-camp, Air. Collingwood. shows you 
an old-fashioned sunset — the sort of thing Turner and I used to 
have to look at, — (nobody else ever would) constiuitly. Ever)- 
sunset and every dawn, in fine weather, had something of the 
sort to show UB. This is one of the last pure sunsets I ever 
saw. about the year 1876, — and the point I want you to note 
iu it is, that the air being pure, the smoke on the horizon, 
though at last it hides the sun, yet bides it through gold and 
Termilion. Now, don't go away fancying there's any exagpex- 
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ation in tliat study. The prurmaUc colours, I told you, wen J 
situpl; uupoBsiblo to paint ; these, which ore tmiiHinitted cA- 1 
ours, can indeed bo tfugge»t«{l, but no mor^. The brighleat J 
pigment we have would look dim beside the truth. 

I should hnve liked to hitve blotted down for you a bit ofl 
plague-cloud to put beside this ; but Heaven knows, jou caa ' 
see enough of it nowadaye without any trouble of mine ; and 
if Tou want, in a hurry, to see what llie sun looks like through 
it, you've only to throw a bad half-crown into a bamn of soap 
and water. J 

Blanched Sun,— blighted grass, — blinded man. — I^ in con- I 
clusiou, you ask me for any conceivable cause or meaning of " 
these things — I can tell you none, according lo your modern 
beliefs ; but I Min tell you what meaning it would have borne 
to the men of old time. Remember, for the last twenty years, 
England, and all foreign nations, either tempting her, or fol- 
lowing her, have blasphemed the name of God deliberately 
and openly ; and have done iuifjuity liy proclamation, every 
man doing as much injustice to his brother as it is in his 
power to do. Of states in such moral gloom every seer of 
old predicted the physical gloom, saying, "The light shall be 
<1arkened in the heavens thereof, and the stars shall withdraw , 
their shining." All Greek, all Cliriatiuu, all Jewish p 
insists on the same truth Uirough a thousand myths . 
all the chief, to former thought, was the fable of tbe Jewi 
warrior and prophet, for whom the sun h.asted not to { 
down, with which I leave you to compare at leisure tlie phyn 
cal result of your own wars and prophecies, as declared 1 
your own elect journal not fourteen days ago, — that the 1 
pire of England, on which formerly the sun never set, t 
come one on which he never rises. 

^Vllat is best to bo done, do you ask me ? Tlie answer if 
plain. Whether you can affect the signs of the sky or i 
you can the signs of the limes. Whether you can bring 
sun back or not, you con assuredly bring back your c 
cheerfulness, and your own honesty. You may not be able ti 
say to the winds, "Pence ; be still," but you can ceaso fre 
the insolence of your own lips, and the troubhng of your o 
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psssioDB. And nil that it would be extremely well to do, even 
though the day were coming when the sun should be as dark- 
ness, and the moon as blootl. But, the paths of rectitude and 
piety once regained, who shall say that the promise of old 
time would not be found to hold for us also ? — ■' Bring ye all 
the tithes into my storehouse, and prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord God, if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it," 



Marpu llth, 1884. 

It was impossible for me, this spring, to prepare, lis I wished 
to have clone, two lectures for the Loudon Institution : but 
finding its members more interested in the subject chosen 
than I had anticipated, I enlarged my lecture at its second 
reading by some explanations and parentheses, partly repre- 
sented, and partly farther developed, in the following notes ; 
which led me on, however, as I arranged them, into branches 
of the subject untouched in the former lecture, and it seems 
to me of no inferior interest 

1. Tlie vapour over the pool of Anger in Uie ' Inferno,' the 
clogging stench which rises from Caina, and the fog of the 
circle of Anger in the ' Purgatorio ' resemble, indeed, the cloud 
of the Plague-wind very closely,— but are conceived only as 
supernatural. The render will no doubt observe, throughout 
the following lecture, my own habit of speaking of beautiful 
things as ' natural,' and of ugly ones as ' unnatural' In the 
conception of recent philosophy, the world is one Eoamos in 
which diphtheria is held to be as natural as song, and cholera 
as digestion. To my own mind, and the more distinctly the 
more I see, know, and feel, the Earth, as prepared for the 
abode of man, appears distinctly ruled by agencies of health 
and disease, of which the 6rat may be sided by hia industry, 
prudence, and piety ; while the destroying laws are allowed to 
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prevail against bim, in the degree in which he allows himself' 
ill idleness, folly, and vice. Had the point been iJistinetly itt- 
dicated where the degrees of adversity necessary for his di»- 
cipliue pass into those intended for his punishment, the world 
would have been put under a manifest theocracy ; but. the 
declaration of the principle is at least distinct enough to hare 
convinced all sensitive and earnest persons, from the begin- 
ning of speculation in the eyes and mind of Man ; and it has 
been put in iny power by one of the singular chances which 
have always helped me in my work when it was in the right 
direction, to present to the University of Oxford the most di»- 
tiuct expression of this first principle of medinival Theology 
which, so far as I know, exists in fifteenth-century art. It ia 
one of the drawings of the Florentine book which I bought 
for a thousand pounds, agai:ist the British Museum, some ten 
or twelve years since ; being a compendium of classic and 
medifevnl rehgious aymbohsm. In the two pages of it, form- 
ing one picture, given to Oxford, the delivery of the Law on 
Sinai is represented on the left hand, {'-ontranj in the Scrift- 
tiral narralirp,, but in deeper expression of the benediction of 
the i^acred Law to all nations.) as in the midst of bright and 
calm light, tlie figure of the Deity being supported by li 
nous and level clouds, and attended by happy angels r whilM< 
opposite, on the right hand, the worship of the Golden Calf 
symbolized by a single decorated pillar, with the calf on its 
summit, surrounded by the clouds and darkness of a furions 
storm, issuing from the mouths of fienda ; — uprooting the 
trees, and throwing down the rooks, above the broken tables 
of the Law, of which the fragments he in the foreground. 

2. These conditions are mainly in the arrangement of tha^ 
lower rain-clouds in flakes thin and detached enough to be il* 
himinated by early or late sunbeams : their textures are tlten 
more softly blended than those of the upper cirri, and have 
the qualities of painted, instead of burnished or inflamed, col- 
our. 

They were thus described in the 4th chapter of the 7tlt 
part of ' Modern Painters ' : — 

" Often iu our English momingH, the rain-clouds in 
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dawn form Hoft level fields, which melt imperceptibly into the 
blue ; or when of less extent, gather into apparent bara, cross- 
ing the sheets of broader cloud nbove ; and all these bathed 
throughout in an unspeakable light of pure rose-colour, and 
purple, anil amber, and blue, not shining, but misty-soft, the 
barred masses, when seen nearer, found to be woven in tresses 
of cloud, like floss silk, looking as if each knot were a little 
swathe or sheaf of lighted rain. 

So clouds form such skies, none are so tender, various, in- 
imitable ; Turner himself never caught them. Correggio, 
putting out his whole strength, could have painted them, — 
no other man." 

3. I did not, in writing this sentence, forget Mr. Gladstone's 
finely scholastic enthusiasm tor Homer ; nor Mr. Newton's 
for Athenian — (I wish it had not been also for HaUcamsssian) 
aculptura But Byron loved Greece herself ^through her 
death — and lo his own ; while the subsequent refusal of Eng- 
land to give Greece one of our own princes for a king, has al- 
ways been held by me the most ignoble, cowardly, and lam- 
entable, of all our base commercial impolicies. 

4. ' Deepening ' clouds. — Byron never uses an epithet vainly, 
^he is the most accurate, and therefore the most powerful, 
of all modern describers. The deepening of the cloud is essen- 
tially necessary to the redness of the orb. Ordinary observers 
are continually unaware of this fact, and imagine that a red 
sun can be darker than the sky round it 1 Thus Mr. Gould, 
though a professed naturalist, and passing most of his life in 
the open air, over and over again, in bis ' British Birds,' draws 
the setting sun dark on the sky I 

5. ' Like the blood he predicts.'— The astrological power of 
the planet Mars wa» of course ascribed to it in the same con- 
nection with itw red colour. The reader may be interested to 
Bte the notice, in 'Modem Paintera,' of Tunier'a constant use 
of the same symbol ; partly an espression of his own personal 
feehng, partly the employment of a symboUo language known 
to all careful readers of solar and stellar tradition. 

" He was very dednitely in the habit of indicating the asso- 
ciation of ajiy subject with circumstances of death, espeoiitUi' 
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the death of muititudea, by placing it under one of his most 1 
deeply crimsoned sunset skiea. 

The colour of blood is thus plainly taken for the leadiog tone 
in the storm-clouds above the 'Slave-ship.' It occurs with 
similar distinctness in the much eorher picture of ' Ulysses 
(ind Polypheme,' in that of 'Napoleon at St Helena,' and, 
subdued by softer hues, in the ' Old Temtraire." 

The sky of this Goldau is, in its scarlet and crimson, tha 
deepest in tone of all that I know in Turner's drawings. 

Another feeling, traceable in several of bis former works^ 
is an acute sense of the contrast lietween the careless interests 
and idle pleasures of daily life, and the state of those whose i 
time for labour, or knowledge, or delight, is passed for ever. 
There is evidence of this feeling in tlie introduction of the 
boys at play in the churchyard of Kirkby Lonsdale, and the 
boy climbing for Ida kit« among the thickets above the little 
mountain churchyard of Brignal-banka ; it is 
tone of thought that he has placed here the two figures fish- 1 
ing, leaning against these shattered flanks of rock, — the e 
pulehral stones of the great mountain Field of Death." 

6. 'Thy lore unto calamity.'— It is, I beheve, recognised by J 
all who have in any degree become interested in the tradi- 
tions of Chaldean astrology, that its warnings were distinct, 
— its promises deceitful, Horace thus warns Leuconoe against 
reading the Babylonian numbers to learn the time of her 
death,^he does not imply their promise of previous happi- 
ness ; and the continually deceptive character of the Delphic 
oracle itself, tempted always rather to fatal than to fortunate 
conduct, unless tlio inquirer were more than wise in his read- 
ing. Byron gathers into the bitter question all the sorrow of ] 
former superstition, while in the hues italicized, just above^ J 
he sums in the briefest and plainest English, all that we }-et 
know, or may wisely think, about the Sun. It is the ' Burn- 
ing oracle ' (other oracles there ore by sound, or feeling, but 
this by fire) of all that live ; the only means of our accurate 
knowledge of the thinffs round ns, and that affect our lives: 
it is they'iU7?.(aiK of all life, — Byron docs not say the origin ; — 
the origin of life would be the origin of tlie sun itself ; but it it 
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t-he visible murcv of vital energy, as the sprmg is of a atreaiii, 
though the origin is the sea, "And Hymbol of Him who be- 
fitowB it." — This the sun has always been, to every ooe who 
believes there ia a bestower ; and a Bymbol §o perfect and 
beautiful that it may also bo thought of as partly an apoca- 

7. ■ More beautiful In that variety.' — This line, with the one 
italicized beneath, expresBea in Myrrha's mind, the feeling 
which I said, in the outset, every thoughtful watcher of heaven 
necessarily had in those old days ; whereas now, the variety 
iu for the most part, only iu modes of disagreeable n ess ; ami 
the vapour, instead of adding Uy:ht to the unclouded aky, 
takes away the aspect and destroys the functions of sky al- 
together. 

8. 'Steam out of on engine funnel.' — Compare the sixth 
paragraph of Professor Tyndall's ' Forms of Water,' and the 
following seventh one, in which the phenomenon of transpar- 
ent steam becoming opaque ia thus explained. "Every hit 
of steam shrinks, when chilled, to a much more minute jmrti- 
cle of water. The liquiil particles thus produced form a kind 
of water dust of exceeding fineness, which floats in the air, 
and is called a cloud. " 

But the author does not tell us, in the first place, what is 
the shape or nature of a ' bit of steam,' nor, iu the second 
place, how the contraction of the individual bits of steam is 
effected without any diminution of the whole mass of theni, 
but on the contrary, during its steady expanxion ; in the third 
place he assumes that the jmrticlea of water dust are solid, 
not vesicular, which is not yet ascertained ; in the fourth place, 
he does not tell us how theii' number and size are related to 
the quantity of invisible moisture in the air ; in the fifth place, 

^ he does not tell us how cool invisible moisture differs from hot 

invisible moisture : and in the sixth, he does not tell us why 
the cool visible moisture stays while the hot visible moisture 
melts away. So much for the present state of 'scientific ' in- 

I formation, or nt least communicativeness, on the first and sim- 

plest conditions of the problem before us \ 

I In its wider range that problem embraces the total iuyat«r« 
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of volatile power ia substance ; find of the visible stat«a cou- 
Hei{ueiit on gudden- — and presumably, therefore, imperfect — 
viiporizatioB ; as the smoke of frankincense, or the sacred ■ 
fume of modem ilevotion which now fills the inhabited v 
as that of the rose and violet its deserts. What, — it would t 
useful to know, is the actual bulk of an atom of orange l^et^l 
fume? — what of one of vaporized tobacco, or gunpowder? — 'I 
and where do these artificlnl vapours fall bock i 
rain? or through what areas of atmosphere exist, as invisiblo^l 
though perhaps not innocuous, cloud? 

All these questions wei-e put, closely and precisely, foup> 
and-twenty years ago, in the 1st chapter of the 7th part O 
'Modem Painters,' paragraphs 4 to 9, of which I can here 
allow space only for the last, which espresseg the final diffi- 
culties of the matter better than anything said in Utis lect- 

"But farther; these questions of volatility, and visibility, 
and hue, ore all complicated with those of shape. How is a 
cloud outlined ? Granted whatever you choose to ask, con- 
cerning its material, or its aspect, its loftiness and luminous* \ 
ness, — how of itd limitation ? "What hews it into a heap, or i 
spins it into a web ? Cold ia usually shapeless, I supjxtee, 
estending over large spaces equally, or with gradual diminu- 
tion. You cannot have in the open air, angles, and wedges, 
and coils, and cliffs, of cold. Yet the vapour stops suddenly, 
sharp and steep as a rock, or thrusts itself across the gates of ^ 
heaven in likeness of a brazen bar ; or braids itself ia and oat^ 
and across and across, like a tissue of tapestry ; or falls intoj 
ripples, like sand ; or into waving shreds and tongues, as firft. 
On what anvils and wheels is the vapour pointed, twiste^. 
hammered, whirled, as the potter's clay ? By what Lands ill 
the incense of the sea built up into domes of marble 

9. The opposed conditions of the higher and lower orders 
of cloud, with the balanced intermediate one, are beautifully 
seen on mountain summits of rock or earth. On snowy ones 
they are far more complex ; but on rock summits there are 
three distinct forms of attached cloud in serene weather : the 
first that of cloud veil laid over them, and failing in folds 
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througli their ravines, (the obliquely descending clouds of the 
entering chorus in AriBtoplinnes) ; Becondly, the ascending 
cloud, which develops itself loosely and independently ns it 
rises, and does not attach itself to the hillside, while the fall- 
ing veil cloud clings to it close all the way down ; — and lastly 
the throned cloud, which rests indeed on the mountain sum- 
mit, with its base, hut rises high above into the sky, contin- 
ually clutnging its outlines, but holding its seat perhaps all day 
long. 

These tliree forma of cloud belong excludvely to calm 
weather ; attached drift cloud, (see Note 11) can only be 
formed in the wind, 

10. ' Glaciers of the Alps,' page 10, — " Let a pound ^veight 
be placed upon a cube of granite " (size of supposed cube not 
mentioned), " the cube is flattened, though in an infinitesimal 
degree. Let the weight be removed, the cube remains a 
httle flattened. Let us call the cube thus flattened No. 1. 
•Starting with No. 1 as a new mass, let the pound weight 
be laid uimn it. "We have a more flattened mass. No. 2. 
. . . Apply this to squeezed rocks, to those, for example, 
which form the base of an obeUsk like the Matterhorn, — the 
conclusion seems inevitable thai the mounlain is sinkmg by its 
oivn tpeighl, etc., etc. Similarly the Nelson statue niust be 
gradually flattening the Nelson column,— and in time Cleo- 
patra's needle will be as flat as her pincushion, 

11. 'Glaciers of the AIps,'i)nge 146,^" The sun was near 
the western horizon, and I remained alone upon the Orat to 
see his last beams illuminate the mountains, which, with one 
exception, were without a trace of cloud. 

This exception was the Matterhorn, the appearance of which 
was extremely instructive. The obelisk appeared to be di- 
vided in two halves by a vertical line, drawn from its summit 
lialf-way doivn, to the windward of which we had the bare 
cliSs of the mountain ; and to the left of it a cloud which ap- 
peared to chug tenaciously to the rocks, 

Li reality, however, there was no cUnging ; the condensed 
vapour incessantly got away, but it wa« ever renewed, and 
thna a river of cloud had been seat from the mountamo 
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tile valley of Aoala. The wind, in fact, blew lightly up the 
valley of St- Nicholns, charged with moisture, and when the 
air that held it rubbed against the cold cone of the Matterhom, 
the vapour was chilled and precipitated in hia lee." 

It is not explained, why the wind was not chilled by rubbing 
against any of the neighbouring mountains, nor why the cone 
of the Mfltterhorn, mostly of rock, should be colder than cones 
of snow. The phenomenon was first described by De Saus 
sure, who gives the same explanation iis Tj-udall ; and from 
whom, in the first volume of ' Modem PaintetB,' I adopted it 
without sufficient examination. Afterwards I re-examined it, 
and showed its fallacy, with resi)ect to the cap or helmet cloud, 
in the fifth volume of 'Modem Painters,' page 142, in the 
terms given in the subjoined note,* but I still retained the 
explanation of Saussure for the lee-side cloud, engraving in 
plate €9 the modes of its occurrence on the Aiguille Dm, of 
which the most ordinary one saw afterwards represented by 
Tyndall in his ' Glaciers of the Alps,' under the title of ' Boa- 
ner-cloud.' Its less imaginative title, in ' Modem Painters,' of 

■ " But botli i^usEiire snd I ought to have knowu,— we did knov, 
but did not tliiiik of it,— llinl Hie covering or cap-cloud fonua on Lot 
■luumita ns well ob cold ouea ; — that the red aud buro rooks of Mout Pi- 
late, hotter, certainly, after & day's sunshine thnn the cold Etorm-wind 
which sweeps to tliem from the Alps, neverlliulesa have been renowned 
for their helmet of cloud, ever since the Romans wntclted the Rloven 
snmmit, grey against the south, from the raui parts of Vlndonisaa, giving 
It the name from wkicli the good CuthoUca of Lucerne have warped out 
their favourite piece oF terriflc siKred biograpliy. And bnlli my mwiler 
Bud 1 should ulso have reflected that it oui' theory about Wa formstinn 
liad been generally true, the helmet cloud ought to form on every oold 
summit, at the approach of raiu, in approximating proportions to the 
bulk ot the glaciers ; whioh is so far from being the cose that not only 
(A) the cap-cloud may often he Been on lower summits of gross or loek, 
wliilB Ibe higher ones are splendidly clear {whicii may he accoimted for 
by supposing the wind containing the moielure not to have risen so high); 
but <u] the cap-cloud always shows a preferenca for hills of a eonicil 
form, snoh as the Mole or Niesen, which can hove very little power in 
chilling the air. even suppoaiug they were cold themselves; while it will 
entirely refuse to form huge mosses ot mouutuin, which, supposiug them 
of chilly temperament, must have discomforted the aUnosphere in tlieir 
neighbourhood for leagues. 
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'Lee-sitle cloud,' is more comprebensive, for tbis cloud fortua 
often under the brows of far-terracetl precipices, where it has 
no resemblance to a banner. No true explanation o[ it has 
ever yet been giveii : for the first condition of the problem 
has hitherto beeo uiiobeerred, — uainely, that such cloud is 
conataut in certain slates of weather, under precipitous roots ; 
— but never developed with distinctness by domes of snow. 

But my former expansion of Saussure's theory is at least 
closer to the facts tlian Professor TjTidaU's " rubbing against 
the rocks," and I therefore allow room for it here, with its 
illustrative woodcut. 

" When ft moist wind blows in clear weather over a cold 
summit, it bos not time to get chilled as it approaches the 
rock, and therefore the air i-emains clear, and the sky bright 
on the windward side ; but under the lee of the peak, there is 
[Hirtly a back eddy, and partly still air ; and in that lull and 
eddy the wind gets time to be chilled by the rock, and tlie 
cloud appears, as a boiling mass of white vapour, rising con- 
tinually with the return current to the upper edge of the 
moimtaiu, where it is caught by the straight wind and (jartly 
torn, partly melted away in broken fragments. 

" In the accompanj'ing figure, the dark mass represents the 
mountain peak, the arrow the main direction of the wind, the 




curved lines show the directions of such current and its con- 
centration, and the dotted line encloses the space in which 
cloud forms densely, floating away beyoud and above in ir- 
reguioi- tongues and flakes," 

12. See below, on the different uses of the word 'reflection,' 
note 14, and note that throughout this lecture I use the words 
' aqueous molecules,' alike of water liquid or vaporised, not 
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knowing under what conditions or at what temperatures water- 
dust becomes water-gas ; and still less, supposing pure water- 
gas blue, and pure air blue, what are the changes in either 
which make them what sailors call ** dirty ;" but it is one of 
the worst omissions of the previous le€tiu*e, that I have not 
stated among the characters of the plague-cloud that it is 
always dirty,* and never blue under any conditions^ neither 
when deep in the distance, nor when in the electric states 
which produce sulphurous blues in natural cloud. But see 
the next note. 

13. Black clouds. — For the sudden and extreme local black- 
ness of thundercloud, see Turner's drawing of Winchelsea, 
(England series), and compare Homer, of the Ajaces, in the 
4th book of the Biad, — (I came on the passage in verifying 
Mr. Hill's quotation from the 5th.) 

** iua 8i yd^os ttrtro vtfiif. 
'tis 8* vT* iirh ffKowirjs c78cv W^os &at6\os di^p 
*Epx^l^*yo¥ Kork ir6vrov (nth Zt^6poio cor^s, 

^aiyeTy Ihy Kctrk w6yTov^ iytt i4 re kdiKawa toAX^k* 
*Piyrf(r4y rt iiify, vir6 r* (nr4os ffXcur* fAtjKa • 
Toiai ifJL Aidirrwaiy kprjl06oty cU^riwy 
AriToy 4s w6KtiLLoy wvKiyol Klyvyro <pdkaeyyts 
Kvciyeai," 

I give Chapman's version — noting only that his breath of 

Zephyrus, ought to have been * cr}' * or * roar ' of Zepbyrus, 

the blackness of the cloud being as much connected with the 

wildness of the wind as, in the formerly quoted passage, its 

brightness \vith calm of air. 

'* Behind them hid the groand 
A cloud of foot, that seemed to smoke. And as a Goatherd spies 
On some liill top, out of the sea a rainy vapour rise. 
Driven by the breath of Zephyrus, which though far off he rest, 
Comes on as black as pitch, and brings a tempest in his breast 
Whereat he, frighted, drives his herds apace into a den ; 
So, darkening earth, with swords and shields, showed these with all 
their men." 

* In my final collation of the lectures given at Oxford last year on the 
Art of England, I shall have occasion to take notice of the effects of 
this character of plague-cloud on our younger painters, who have per- 
haps never in their lives seen a clean sky I 
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I adil here Cliapmaii'a version of the other passage, which 
is esliemely beautiful and cloae to the text, while Pope's b 
bopelesalj' erroueous. 

" Thulr ground tlie; Elill m&da good, 
Aud in tlii^ir ailuncu aud set powers, like fuir «till oloudH thaj* stood, 
With which JoVB crowns tliu lope of hills In aiij- quSel day 
When hotuax, and the ruder winds that ose to drire Ksu-y 
Air's d'mky nipoan, bfiiuj Uiou, in in»nj n wliiatling gain, 
Aru pleasingly bound up and calm, and not a breath exhale.'' 

14. ' Eeflected.' — The rentier miwt be warned iu this place 
of the difference implied by my use of the woi-d ' cast ' in 
page 17, and ' reflected ' here : that is to say, between light 
or colour which nn object posaeases, whatever the angle it is 
seen at, and the light which it reverbemies at one nugle only. 
The Alps, under the rose * of sunset, are exactly of the same 
colour whether 3-ou see them from Bemc or SchaffhuuBen. 
But the gilding to our eyes of a burnished cloud depends, I 
believe, at least for a nieasui-e of itn lustre, upon the angle at 
which the rays incideut uj>on it are reflected to the eye, just 
as much as the glittering of the sen beneath it — or the spark- 
ling of the windows of the houses on the shore. 

Previously, at page 15, in calhng the molecules of truns- 

* Id speakiug, at p, IT of tliu first leuturv, of the limits uf depth in the 
rose-aolour cast on suow, I ought to liavu notsd the greater strength of 
the tint poaaible under the liglit of the iropics. The follawiug passage, 
in Hr. Cunnlngbua's 'Natural History of the Strait of Hagellau.' Ik to 
ma of the greatest interest, because of the beautiful effect deBcribi>d aa 
■een on the occasion of b!» visit to '- the small town of Santa Bosa," 
(near Valpor^so.) "The day, thaugU elear. had not been suuny, so 
that, although tlie snowy heights of the Andua hod been dintinclly visi- 
ble throughout the greater part of our journey, they bad not been ilitt- 
tnlnated hy the rays of the sun. But now, as we turned the cornet of 
a street, the chain of the Cordillera suddenly burst on our gaze ia socU 
a bUue of splendonr that it almost seemed as if the wlndoWii of hesTen 
had been opened (or a mument, permitting a Hood at erimmin light to 
stream forth npon the anow. Tlip sight was so unexpected, and so 
trauscendnutly magnificent, that a breathless silenre fell upon us for a 
few moments, while even the driver nopped his horses. Tliis deep red 
glow tasted for three or four minutes, and llieii rapidly faded into Ilial 
tovelj roty line ao charBoltirliUa of anow at sunset atnong the Alps." 
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pareut atmospheric * absolutely ' unreflective of lights I mean, 
in like manner, unreflective from their surfaces. Their blue 
colour seen against a dark ground is indeed a kind of reflec- 
tion, but one of which I do not understand the nature. It is 
seen most simply in wood smoke, blue against trees, brown 
against clear light ; but in both cases the colour is communi- 
cated to (or left in) the transmitted raya 

So also the green of the sky (p. 18) is said to be given bj 
transmitted Hght, yellow rays pjissing through blue air : much 
yet remains to be known respecting translucent colours of this 
kind ; only let them always be clearly distinguished in our 
minds from the firmly possessed colour of opaque substances, 
like grass or malachite. 

15. Diffraction. — Since these passages were written, I have 
been led, in conversation with a scientific friend, to doubt my 
statement that the coloured portions of the lighted clouds 
were brighter than the white ones. He was convinced that 
the resolution of the rays would diminish their power, and in 
thinking over the matter, I am disposed to agree with him, 
although my impression at the time has been always that the 
diffracted colours rose out of the white, as a rainbow does 
out of the grey. But whatever the facts may be, in this re- 
spect the statement in the text of the impossibiHty of repre- 
senting diffracted colour in painting is equally true. It may 
be that the resolved hues are darker than the w^hite, as 
coloured panes in a window are darker than the colourless 
glass, but all are alike in a key which no artifice of painting 
can approach. 

For the rest, the phenomena of difi&action are not yet ar- 
ranged systematically enough to be usefully discussed : some 
of them involving the resolution of the light, and others merely 
its intensification. Mv attention was first drawn to them 
near St. Laurent, on the Jura mountains, by the vivid reflec- 
tion, (so it seemed), of the image of the sun from a particular 
point of a cloud in the west, after the sun itself was beneath 
the horizon : but in this image there were no prismatic col- 
ours, neither is the constantly seen metamorphosis of pine 
forests into silver filigree on ridges behind which the sun ia 
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rising or setting, accomptiiiied with any prismatic hue ; the 
trees become luminous, but not iridescent : ou the other hand, 
in his great account of hia ascent of Mont Blanu with Mr. 
Huxley, Professor Tyndall thus describes the nun "a remark- 
able behaviour on that occasion : — " As we attained the brow 
which forms the enti-ance to the Grand Plateau, he hung his 
disl; upon a spike of nick to our left, und, surrounded by a 
glory of interference apectra of the most gorgeous colours, 
blazed dowu upon us." (' Glaciers of the Alps," p. 76,) 

Notliing irritates me more, myself, than having the colour 
of loy own descriptionB of phenomena in anywise attributed 
by the reoiler to accidental states either of my mind or body ; 
— but I cannot, for once, forbear at least the innocent ques- 
tion to Professor Tyndall, whether the extreme beauty of these 
'interference spectra' may not have been partly owing to the 
extreme sohriely of the observer ? uo refreshment, it appears, 
having been attainable the night before at the Gi-ands Mulcts 
except the beverage diluted with dirty snow, of which I ha»e 
elsewhere quoted the Professor's pensive report, — "my mem- 
ory of that ien is not pleasant." 

16. 'Either stationary or slow in motion, reflecting unre- 
solved light' 

The rate of motion is of course not essentially connected 
with the methotl of illumination ; their connection, in this 
insliince, needs explanation of some [wints wliich could not 
be dealt with in the time of a single lecture. 

It is before said, with reserve only, that " a cloud is where 
it is seen, and is not where it is not seen." But thirty years 
ago, in 'Modern Painters,' I pointed out (see the paragraph 
quoted in note 8th), the extreme difficulty of arriving at the 
cause of cloud outliiie, or explaining how, if we admitted at 
any given moment the atmospheric moisture to be generally 
diffused, it could be chilled by fonnal chills into formal clouds. 
How, for instance, in the upper cirri, a thousand httle chills, 
alternating with a thousand httle warmtlu), could stand still 
as a thousand httle feathers. 

But the first step to any elucidation of the matt«r is in the 
firmly fixing in our minds the difference between windl- 
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clouds, UBafTected by any conceivable local accident, and' 
windy clouds, affected by some change in their circumstance* 
OS they move. 

In the sunnet at Abbeville, represented iu my first diagram, 
the air is absolutely calm at the groimd sur&ice, and the 
motion of its upper cun-entB extremely slow. There is no 
local reason assignitble for the presence of the cirri above, or 
of the thundercloud below. There is no conceivable cauM 
either in the geolog}', or the moi'al character, of the two sidea 
of the town of Abbeville, to explain why there ahould be dec- 
orative fresco on the sky over the southern suburb, and a 
muttering Leop of gloom and danger over the northern. The 
electric cloud is as calm in motion aa the harmless one : it 
chaiigea its fonn, iudeetl ; but imperoeptibly ; and, bo far as 
am be discerned, only at it-s own will is exalted, and with its 
own consent abased. 

But in my second diagram ai'e shown forms of vapour su»» 
taining at every instant all kinds of \iu^*ing local influences 
beneath, fastened down by mountain attraction, above, flung 
ofai- by distracting winds ; here, spread abroad into blanched 
sheets beneath the sunshine, and presently gathered into 
strands of coiled cordage in the shade. Their total existence 
is in raetamorphoaia, and their every aspect a surprise, or a 
deceit 

17. ' Finely comminuted water or ice.' 

My impression that these clouds were glacial was at one*. 
confirmed by a member of my audience, Dr. John Rae, la 
conversation after the lecture, in which he communicated ia\ 
me the perfectly definite observations which he has had 
kindness to set down with their dates for me, in the followinj 
letter :— 

"4, AnnieoN Gardens, Kensington, 4th Feb., 1884, 
Deau Sir,— I have looked up my old journal of I" " 

years ago, written iu pencil because it was impossible to ke^fl 

ink unfrozen in the snow-hut in which I passed the winter o' 

1853-4, at Repulse Bay, on Uie Arctic Circle.* 
* I Irnsl that Dr. Use will forgive my loaking the rentier better k' 

of the real valau of this communlcittloii by allowing him to se« fttio tl 
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On Uie Ist of February, 1854, I fimi the following : — 

' A beautiful appenrance of some cirrus cloudH neur tbe huu, 
the ceoti-al jiart of the cloud being of a fine pink or red, then 
greeu, and pink Muge. This coutiuued for about a quarter 
of an hour. The some was observed on the 27th of the month, 
but not so bright. Distance of clouds from sun, from 3^ to 6°.' 

On the let Februarj' the temperature was 38" below zero, 
and on the 27th February 26° below. 

' On the 23rd and 30th (of March) the same ^lendid ap- 
pearance of clouds as mentioned in last month's journal was 
observed. On the first of these da3*s, aljout 10.30 a.m., it was 
extremely beautiful. Tiie clouds were about H ' or 10" from 
the sun, below him and slightly to the eastivard, — having a 
green fringe all round, tfaen pink ; the centre part at first 
green, and then pink or red.' 

The temperature was 21' below zero, Fahrenheit. 

There may have been other colours — blue, perhaps — but I 
merely not«d the most prominent ; and what I call greeu may 
hare been bluish, although I do not mention this last colour 
in my notes. 

From the lowness of the temperature at the time, the 
clouds must have been frozen moisture. 

The phenomenon is by no means common, even in the 
Arctic zone. 

The second beautiful cloud-picture shown this afteruoon 
brought so visibly to my memory the appeai-ance seen by me 
as above described, that I could not avoid i-e marking upon it 
Believe me, very truly yours, 

JoHs B-\E,"' {M.D., RB.a) 

iHng passage from the kind private letter hj wbJcli it was eupple- 

" Man; years in the Huilsoo'fl Bay Company's servtoe, I and inv men 
became ediicalud tor Arotic vork. in wtiioh 1 vaa Ave ditfereiit limea 
employed, in Iwo ot whioli expeditions we lived wLoUy by oar own 
banting and llsliing for twelve mouths, once In a i<tooe house (very die- 
agreeable), and auotbur winlt-r iii a buow hut (betten. iritlwiUfin i>f iniy 
kind to irarm «». On the titel of these expeditions, 184I1--7. my little 
patty, there being no officer but myself, surveyed seven hundred miles 
of ooast of Arctic America by a sledge journey, which Parry, Ross, Bacb, 
and Lyon had failed to accomplish, costing the country about £70,000 or 
£80,000 at the lowest aomputation. The total expense of my little 
party, inclnding my own pay. was under fourteen hundred ponuda 
sterling. 

" My Arctic work has been recognised by the award of the founder's 
^old medal of the Boyal tieOffrapliical Society (before the completion of 
the whole of It)." 
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Now tills letter enables me to leave the elements of yooxl 
problem for you in verj- clear terms. 

Your ekv — altogether — may be composed of one or n 
of four thinirs : — 

Molecules of wat«r in warm weather. 

Molecules of ice in cold weather. 

Molecules of water-vapour in wai'in weather. 

Molecules of ice-vapour, iu cold weather. 

But of the size, distances, or modes of attraction between j 
these different kinds of particles, I find uo delinit« infomia- 1 
tioii anywhere, except the somewhat vague statement by Sir I 
William Thomson, that "if a di-op of water could be magni- 
fied so as to be as large as the earth, and have a diameter of j 
eight thousand miles, then a molecule of this wat«r in it j 
would appear somewhat larger tlian a shot " (What kind of 1 
shot?) "and mmeichat arnalkr than a crickft-hall " . 

And as I finally review the common accounts ^ven of cloud ] 
formation, I find it quite hopeless for the general reader to J 
deal mth the quantity of imints which have to be kept in i 
mind and severally valued, before he can account for anj J 
given phenomena. I have myself, in many of the passages ot^ 
'Modern Painters' before referred to, conceived of cloud too 4 
naiTowly as always produced by cold, whereas the tempera- 1 
ture of a cloud must continually, like that of our visible breatli J 
in frosty weather, or of the visible current of steam, i 
smoking of a warm lake surface under sudden frost, be above ' 
that of the surrounding atmosphere ; and yet I never remem- 
ber entering a cloud without being chilled by it, and the 
darkness of the plague-wiud, unless in electric states of the ^ 
air, is always accompanied by deadly chill. 

Nor, so far as I can read, has any proper account yet been I 
given of the balance, in serene air, of the warm air under the • 
cold, in which the warm air is at once compressed by weight, 
and expanded by heat, and the cold air is thinned by its el^ 
vation, yet contracted by it« cold. There is indeed no possi- 
bility of embracing the conditions In a single sentence, any 
more than in a single thought. But the practical balance is 
effected in calm air, ao that its lower strata have no teDden<9 
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to rise, like the air iii a fire balloon, nor ita higher stmta to 
tall, unless they congeal into rain or snow, 
I I believe it will be an extreme benefit to my younger read- 

ers if I write for them ft little ' Grammai* of Ife ancl Air,' 
collecting Ihe known facts on all these matters, and I am 
much luiuiled to put by my ecclesiastical history for a while, 
in order to relate what ib legible of the history of the visible 
I Heaven. 

18. ' You can't get a billiard ball to fall a shivering on its 

own account.' — I am under correction in this statement by 

the Lucasian jirofessor of Cambridge, with respect to the 

molecules of bodies capable of ' epipolizing ' light " Nothing 

' seems more natui-al than to suppose that the incident vibra- 

I tiona of the lumiuiferous ether protluce vibratory movements 

among the ultimate molecnles of sensitive substances, and 

that the molecules in return, moinging on their own account, 

' produce vibrations in the luminous ether, and thus cause the 

I sensation of light. The periodic times of these vibrations de- 

I pend upon the perioils in which the molecules are di^osed to 

swin'j." ('On the Changes of Rcfrangibility of Light," p. 

I 543-) 

' It seems to me a pleasant conclusion, this, of recent science, 

and suggestive of a perfectly regenerate theologj-. The ' Let 
there be light ' of the former Creation is first expanded into 
'Let there be a disposition of the molecules to swing,' and 
the destinies of maoidnd, no less than the vitnlity of the imi- 
verse, depend thereafter upon this amiable, but perhaps ca- 
pricious, and at all events not easily influenced or anticipated, 
disposition I 
I Is it not also strange that in a treatise entering into so high 

I mathematical analysis as that from which I quote, tlie false 

word ' swing,' eipresaiug the action of a body hablo to con- 
tinuous arrest by gravitation, should be employed to signify 
the oscillation, wholly unaffected by gravity, of substance in 
which the motion once originated, may cease only with the 
essence of the body ? 

It is true that in men of high scientific calibre, such as the 
I writer in this instance, carelessness in expression does not af- 
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feet the Beciirity of their conclusioiifl. But in men of lower 
rank, mental defects in language indicate fatal flaws in tl 
And although the eonstant habit to wiiich I owe my (often ' 
foolishly praised) "command of language"— of never allow- 
ing a Beutence to puss proof in which I hare not coiisi<lered 
whether, for the \\ia.\ word in it, a hetter could be fouuil in 
the dictionary, makes me somewhat raorliidly intolerant of 
careless diction, it may be taken for an extremely useful and 
practical rule, timt if a man can think clearly he will write 
well, and that no good science was ever written in bad Eng- 
lish, So tliat, before you consider whether a scientific author 
Bays a true or a false thing, you had Iietter first look if he ia 
able properly to say aiii/Uiing, — and secondly, whetlier lug J 
conceit permits him to say anything properly. 

Thua, when Professor Tyndall, endeavouring to write poeUfl 
ically of the sun, tells you that " The Lilies of the field i 
his workmanship," you may observe, first, that since the b' 
is not a man, nothing that he does ia workmanship; whilal 
even the figurative statement that ho rejoices as a strong n 
to run his course, is one which Professor Tyndall has no i 
tention whatever of admitting. And you may then observ^l 
in the second place, that, if even in that figurative sense, th* J 
lilies of the field are the sun's workmanship, in the i 
sense the lilies of the hothouse are the stove's workmait-l 
ship, — and in perfectly logical parallel, you, who are oliftfjl 
here to listen to me, because you have been warmed and fed 
tluTOUgh the winter, are the workmanship of your ovra coal<^l 
scuttles. 

Again, when ]SIr. Balfoiu" Stewart begins a treatise on I 
'Conservation of Energy,' which is to coucluJe, as we shall I 
see presently, with the prophecy of its totol extinction ns fara 
as the present world ia concerned, — by clothing in a " properly fl 
scientific garb," our innocent impression that there is t 
difference betweeu the blow of a rifle stock and a rifle IjoII jj 
he prepares for the scientific toilette by telling us in itaiiol 
that " the something which the rifie ball possesses in coutrft>'« 
distinction to the rifie stock is clearly the power of orercoiiHfl 
ing resistance," since " it can penetrate through oak-wood t 
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through water — or (alas I that it should be so often tried) 
through the human body ; and thut poioer of jjenetratioii " 
(italics now mine) "ts the dielinguiahing charuclennltc of a sub- 
Klance inouirig with very great vel&nly. Let us define by the 
term ' Energy,' this power wliich the rifle ball possesses of 
overcoming obstacles, or of doing work." 

Now, had Mr. Stewart been abetter scholar, he would have 
feit, even if he liad not known, that the Greek word ' energy ' 
could only be applied to the living — and of living, with jjer- 
fei't propriety only to the mental, action of animals, and that 
it could no more be applied as a ' scientific garb,' to tlie flight 
of a rifle boll, (has to the fall of a dead body. And, if he had 
attained thus much, even of the science of language, it is just 
possible that the small forte and faculty of thought he himself 
possesses might have been energized bo fox as to perceive that 
the force of nil inertly moving bodies, whether rifle stock, rifle 
ball, or rolling world, is under precisely one and the same 
relation to their weights and velocities ; that the effect of 
their impact depends — not merely on (heir pace, but their 
constitution ; and on the relative forms and stabihty of the 
substances they encounter, and that there is no more quality 
of Energy, though much less qirnUty of Art, in the swiftly 
penetrating shot, or crushing ball, than in the deliberately 
contemplative and oilministrative puncture by a gnat's pro- 
boscis, or a sempstress' needle. 

Mistakes of this kind, beginning with affectations of dic- 
tion, do not always invalidate general statements or con- 
clusions, — for a bad writer often equivocates out of a blun- 
der as he equivocates into one, — hut I have been strict in 
pointing out the confusions of idea admitted in scientific 
books between the movement of a swing, that of a sounding 
^■iolin chord, and that of an agitated liquid, because these con- 
fusions have actually enabled Professor Tyndall to keep the 
scientific world in darkness as to tlie real nature of glacier 
motion for the last twenty years ; and to induce a resultant 
quantity of aberration in the scientific mind concerning gla- 
cial erosion, of which another twenty years will scarcely undo 
the damage. 
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19. 'Force and pace.* — Among the nearer questions which 
the careless terminology' on which I have dwelt in the above 
note has left unsettled, I believe tlie render will be surprised, as 
much as I am myself, to find that of the mode of impulse in a 
common gust of \vind ! Whence is its strength communicated 
to it, and how gathered in it ? and what is the difference of 
manner in the impulse between compressible gas and incom- 
pressible fluid ? For instance : Tlie water at the head of a 
weir is passing every instant from slower into quicker mo- 
tion ; but (until broken in the air) the fast flowing wat^r is 
just as dense as the slowly flowing water. But a fan alter- 
nately compresses and rarefies the air between it and the 
cheek, and the violence of a destructive gust in a gale of wind 
means a momeutarj' increase in velocity and density of which 
I cannot myself in the least explain, — and find in no book on 
dynamics explained, — the mechanical causation. 

The following letter, from a friend whose observations on 
natural liistory for the last seven or eight years have been 
consistently valuable and instructive to me, will be found, 
with that subjoined in the note, in various ways interesting ; 
but especially in its notice of the inefficiency of ordinary in- 
strumental registry in such matters : — 



*' 0, MoiRA Place, Southampton, Feb. 8th, 1884. 

" Dear IVIr. Ruskix, — Some time since I troubled vou with 
a note or two about sea-birds, etc. . . . but perhaps I should 
never have ventured to trouble you again, had not your lecture 
on the * Storm Clouds ' touched a subject which has deeply 
interested me for years past. I had, of course, no idea that 
vou had noticed this thing, though I might have known that, 
li^dng the life you do, you must have done so. As for me, it 
has been a source of perplexity for years : so much so, that I 
began to wonder at times whether I was not under some men- 
tal delusion about it, until the strange theatrical displays of 
the last few months, for which I was more or less prepared, 
led so many to use their eyes, unmuzzled by brass or glass, 
for a time. I know you do not bother, or care much to read 
newspapers, but I have taken the liberty of cutting out and 
sending a letter of mine, sent on the 1st January to an evening 
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pfiper,* upon this subject, thinking you might like to know 
that one pet-son. nt luy rate, hns seen thnt strange, bleared 
look about Ihe auu, shining so seldom except through n ghastly 
glare of pule, persistent haze. May it be that the singular 
colouiing of the sunsets marks an end of this long period of 
plagne-cloud. au<I that in tlieni we have promise of steadier 
weather ? (No : those sunsets were entirely distinct phenom- 
ena, and promised, if anything, only eviL — R.) 

" I was glad to see thnt in your lecture you gave the depend- 
ants upon the lustrum en t-makers a warning. On the 26th I 
had a heavy sailing-boat lifted and blovm, from where she lay 
hauled up, a distance of four feet, which, as the boat has four 
hundred -weight of iron upon her keel, gives a wiud-gust, or 
force, not easily measured by iustruments. 

" Believe me, dear Mi", Ruskin, 
" Yours sincerely, 

" HOBT. C. IjE8L1&" 



■ 'THE LOOK OF THE SKY. 

' To tie BnrroR of Hit St. Jakeh'b Gazbttk. 

' Hni,— I have b«en a vtrj coiiBtant thongh not m aolenUflo ohurT«r 
of the sky for > period oF forty jetrs ; ktiil 1 confeM to a certain feeling 
of askmishment at tbti way in wbluk tlm " reoent oelestial phenomena " 
saein to hare tak«n the whule body of soiautific observers by aurpriM. 
It would even appear tliat somulhiug like these extraordinary suuaeta 
was necessary lo nail tliH attention of such observers to what haa long 
been a source of perplexity to a variety uf oommuu folic, liku sallon, 
fanuerti, anil llslienni^n. Bat to bucU people (he look of the weather, 
and what comes of that lock, in of far more eonsequenco than the exsct 
amoQot of oione or tho deptli or width of a baud of (he spiiotnlm. 

' Xow, to all such observers. Including myMlf, it baa bxen plain that 
of late neither the look of tli« sky nor the character of the weatber baa 
been, as »e thould say, what it used lo 1>C ; and tliose whosii eyes were 
strong enougb (o look now and thou toward tlie sun have noticed a verj 
marked increase of wbat some would call a watery look about him, 
which might perhaps be be(t«r expressed as a while sheen or glare, at 
times developing into solar halo or mock suus, as noted iu your paper 
of the 3nd of October last yew. A flslierman would dewribe it ac 
" white and davery-like," So far as my oliservation goes, this appeM*- 
ance was only absent here for B limited period during (he present sum- 
mer, when we bad a week or two of nearly noimal weather; the summer 
before it was seldom absent. 

' Again, those whose business or pleasure has depended on the use of 
wind-power have all remarked the strange persistence of hard woaterlj 
and easterly winds, the weeterlv ones at times parUkSng of an almost 
trade-wind-like force and character. The summer of 1883 waaespecial- 
ly remarkable for these winds, while each stormy November has been 
followed by a period about mid-winter of mild calm weathur with dense 
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I am especially delighted, in this letter, by mj friend s vig- 
orously accurate expression, eyes '* unmuzzled by brass or 
glass." I have had occasion continually, in my art-lectures, 
to dwell on the great law of human perception and power, 
that the beauty which is good for us is prepared for the nat- 
ural focus of the sight, and the sounds which are delightful 
to us for the natural power of the nerves of the ear ; and the 
art which is admirable in us, is the exercise of our own bodily 
powers, and not carving by sand-blast, nor oratorizing through 



fog. During those strong winds in summer and early autumn the 
weather would remain bright and sunny, and to a landsman would be 
not remarkable in any way, while the barometer has been little affected by 
them ; but it has been often observed by those employed on the water 
that when it ceased blowing half a gale the sky at once became overcast, 
with damp weather or rain. This may all seem common en<^gh to 
most people ; but to those accustomed to gauge the wind by the number 
of reefs wanted in a mainsail or foresail it was not so ; and the number 
of consecutive days when two or more reefs have been kept tied down 
during the last few summers has been remarkable— alternating at times 
with equally persistent S]>ells of calm and fog such as we are now pass- 
ing througlu Again, we have had an unusually early appearance of ice 
in the Atlantic, and most abnormal weather over Central Europe ; while 
in a letter I have just received from an old liand on board a large Aus- 
tralian clipper, he spenks of heavy gales and big seas off that coast in 
almost the height of their summer. 

* Now, upon all this, in our season of long twilights, we have bursting 
upon us some clear weather ; with a display of cloud-forms or vapour 
at such an elevation that, looking at them one day through an opening 
in the nearer clou<ls, they seemed so distant as to resemble nothing but 
the delicate grain of ivory upon a billiard-ball. And yet with the fact 
that two-thirds of this earth is covered with water, and bearing in mind 
the effect which a very small increase of sun-power would have in pro- 
ducing cloud and lifting it above its normal level for a time, we are 
asked to believe that this sheen is all dust of some kind or other, in order 
to explain what are now known as the '* recent sunsets": though I 
venture to think that we shall see more of them yet when the sun comes 
our way again. 

* At first sight, increased sun-power would seem to mean more sun- 
shine ; but a little reflection would show us that this would not be for 
long, while any considerable addition to the sun's power would be fol- 
lowed by such a vast increase of vapour that we should only see him, in 
our latitudes, at very short intervals. I am aware that all this is most 
unscientific ; but I have read column after column of explanation 
written by those who are supposed to know all about such things, and 
find myself not a jot the wiser for it. Do you know anybody who is ?— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

' An Unscientific Observer. (R. Leslijs.) 
^January 1.* 
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a speaking trumppi, nor dancing with spring beela. But 
more recently, I Imve become conviuced that even in matters 
of science, although everv added niechaniial power has its 
proper use and sphere, yet the thinga which are vital to our 
happiness and prosperity can only be known by the rational 
use and subtle skill of our natural powere. We may trust 
the instrument with the prophecy of storm, or registry of 
rainfall ; but the conditions of atmospheric change, on which 
depend the health of animals and fruitfulness of seeds, can 
only lie discerned by the eye and the bodily sensa 

Take, for simplest and nearest examjtle, this question of 
the streaa of wind, It is not the actual pinoer that is im- 
measurable, if only it would stand to be measured ! lustru- 
menta could easily now l>© invented which would register not 
only a blast that could lift a sailing boat, but one that would 
sink a ship of the line. But, lucklessly — the blast won't pose 
to the instrument ! nor can the iustriiment be adjusted to the 
blast. In the gale of which my friend speaks in hie next let- 
ter, 2Gth January, a gust came down the hill above Cuuiston 
village upon two old oaks, which were well rooted in tlie slate 
rock, and some fifty or sixty feet high — the one, some twenty 
yards below the other. The blast tore the highest out of the 
gi-ound, peeling its roots from the i-ock as one ]>eela an orange 
— .swept the head of the lower tree away mlh it iu one ruin, 
and snapped tlie two leader branches of the upper one over 
the otlier's stump, as one would break one's cane over some 
people's heads, if one got the chance. In wind action of this 
kind the amount of actual force used is the least part of the 
business ;^it is the suddenness of its concentration, and the 
lifting and twisting strength, as of a wrestler, which makes 
the blast fatjtl ; none of which elements of storm-power can 
be recognised by mechanical lests. In my friend's nest letter. 
however, he gives us some evidence of the consielenf strength 
of this same gale, and of the electric conditions which at- 
tended it ;— the prefatory notice of his yiet bird I had meant 
for ' Love's Meiuie,' but it will help us through the grimness 
of our studies here. 
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" March 3rd, 1884. 

'' My small blackheaded gull Jack is still flourishing, and 
the time is coming when I look for that singularly sudden 
change in the plumage of his head which took place last 
March. I have asked all my ocean-going friends to note 
whether these Uttle birds are not the gulls par excellence of 
the sea ; and so far all I have heard from them confirms 
this. It seems almost incredible ; but my son, a sailor, who 
met that hurricane of the 2Gth of Januarj^ writes to me to 
say that out in the Bay of Biscay on the mommg after the 
gale, 'though it was blowing like blazes, I observed some 
little gulls of Jacky 8 species, and they followed us half way 
across the Bay, seeming to find shelter under the lee of our 
ship. Some ahghted now and then, and rested upon the 
water as if tired.* When one considers that these biixls must 
have been at sea all that night somewhere, it gives one a great 
idea of their strength and endurance. My son's ship, though 
a powerful ocean steamer, was for two whole hours battling 
head to sea off the Eddystoue that night, and for that time 
the lead gave no increase of soimdings, so that she could 
have made no headway during those two hours ; while all the 
time her yards had the St. Elmo's fire at their ends, looking 
as tliough a blue Hght was burning at each yard-arm, and 
this was about all they could see. 

" Yours sincerely, 

"ROBT. C. L?SLIH" 

The next letter, from a correspondent with whom I have 
the most complete sympathy in some expressions of his post- 
script which are yet, I consider, more for my own private ear 
than for the public eye, describes one of the more malignant 
phases of the plague-wind, which I forgot to notice in my 
lecture. 

*'BuRNiiAM, Somerset, Februrj 7, 1884. 

" Dear Sir, — I read with great interest your first lecture at 
Oxford on cloud and wind (very indifferently reported in 
* The Times '). You have given a name to a wind I've known 
for years. You call it the plague — I call it the devil-wind : 
e.g., on April 29th, 1882, morning warmer, then rain storms 
from east ; afternoon, rain squalls ; wind, west by south, 
rough ; barometer falling awfully ; 4.30 p.m., tremendous 
wind. — April 30th, all the leaves of the trees, all plants black 
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nnd (lend, as if a fiery blast had swept over them. 
hedges un vrindunrd inde black as bluck lea. 

" Another devil-wind came towards the end of last 
The next day, all tlie leaves were falling sere and j'cllow, an if 
it were late autumn. 

" I am, dear air, 

" Youra faithfully, 

"A. H. BiRKETT." 

1 remember both these blights well ; they were entirely 
terrific ; but only sudden masima of the constant morbific 
power of this wind,^ — ^which, if Mr. Birkett saw my peraortal 
notices of, intercalated among the scientific ones, he would 
find alluded to in terms quite as vigorously damning as he 
could desire : and the actual efifect of it upon my thoughts 
and work has been precisely that which would have resulted 
from the visible phantom o( an evil spirit, the absolute oppo- 
nent of the Queen of the Air, — Typhon against Athena,— in a 
sense of which I had neither the experience nor the concep- 
tion when I wrote the iUustrations of the myth of Perseus in 
'Modern Painters.' Not a word of all those explanations of 
Homer and Pindar could have been written in weather Ilka 
that of the last twelve years ; and I am most thankful to have 
got tbem written before the shadow came, and I could still 
see what Homer and Pindar saw. I quote one passage only — 
Vol v., p. 160 — for the sake of a similitude which reminds 
me of one more thing I have to say here — and a bit of its 
note — which I think is a precious little piece, not of word- 
painting, but of simply told feeling — {fkal, if people knew it, 
is my real power). 

" On the Yorkshire and Derbyaliire hills, when the rain- 
cloud is low and muoh broken, and the steady west wind 
fills all space with its strength,* the sun-gleams fly like golden 
vultures ; they are flashes rather than shinings ; the dark 
spaces and the dazzhng race and skim along the acclivities, 
and dart and dip/rom craj lo d'il, fwallow-lilce." 

* " I have been oflen ftt great heighU oil the Alps in rough weather, auil 
have seen strong giiaU of storm in llie pUins of the louth. But, to get 
full expri-ision ot lliu vurjr heart and meaning ul wind, there ia no place 
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The dipping of the shadows here described of course is caused 
only by that of the dingles they cross ; but I have not in any 
of my books yet dwelt enough on the difference of character 
between the dipping and the mounting winds. Our wildest 
phase of the west wind here at Coniston is ' swallow-like ' with 
a yengeance, coming down on the lake in swirls which spurn 
the spray under them as a fiery horse does the dust On the 
other hand, the softly ascending winds express themselves in 
the grace of their cloud motion, as if set to the continuous 
music of a distant song.* 

The reader will please note also that whenever, either in 
* Modem Painters * or elsewhere, I speak of rate of flight in 
clouds, I am thinking of it as measured by the horizontal dis- 
tance overpast in given time, and not as apparent only, owing 
to the nearness of the spectator. All low clouds appear to 
move faster than high ones, the pace being supposed equal in 
both : but when I speak of quick or slow cloud, it is always 
with respect to a given altitude. In a fine summer morning, 
a cloud will wait for you among the pines, folded to and fro 

like a Yorkshire moor. I think Scottish breezes are thinner, verj bleak 
and piercing, but not substantial. If you lean on them they will let 
you fall, but one may rest against a Yorkshire breeze as one would 
on a quickset hedge. I shall not soon forget, — having had the good 
fortune to meet a vigorous one on an April morning, between liawes and 
Settle, just on the flat under Wharnside, — the vague sense of wonder 
with which I witc?ied Lu/Mxyrouf/h stand ipithout rocking,^"* 
* Compare Wordsworth's 

* ' Oh beauteous birds, methiuks ye measure 
Your movements to some heavenly tune." 

And again — 

** While the mists. 

Flying and rainy vapours, call out shapes. 

And phantoms from the crags and solid earth. 

As fa.st as a musician scatters sounds 

Out of an instrument." 

And again — 

*' The Knight had ridden down from Wensley moor. 
With the blow motion of a summer cloud." 
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amoDg their stemH, with a brunch or two coming out here, and 
a Bpire or two there : you walk tlirough it, and look back to 
it. At another time on the same npot, the fury of cloud-flood 
drifts past you like the Rhine at Scliaffhaiiaen. 

The space even of the double lecture doee not admit of my 
entering into any general statement of the action of the plague- 
cloud iu Switzerland and Italy ; but I must not omit the fol- 
lowing notes of its aspect in the high Alps. 

" Ballench KB, lull fwpWmbiT, 1882, 
"This morning, at half-past five, the Mont Blanc summit 
was clear, and the greater part of the Aiguilles du Flan and 
Midi clear dark — all. against pure cirri, light«d beneath by 
sunrise ; the sun of course not visible yet from the valley. 

"By seven o'cJock, the plague-clouds had formed in brourn 
flakes, down to the base of the Aiguille de Bionaasay ; entirely 
covering the snowy ranges ; tJie sun, as it rose to us here, 
shone only for about ten minutes — gilding in its old glory the 
range of the Dorons, — befoi« one hod time to look from peak 
to peak of it, the plague-cloud formed from the west, hid 
Mont Joli, and steadily choked the valley with advancing 
streaks of dun-coloured miat. Now — twenty minutes to nine 
— there is not one ray of sunshine on the whole valley, or on 
its mountains, from the Forclaz down to Cluse. 

" These phenomena ore only the sequel of a series of still 
more strange and sod conditions of the air, which have con- 
tinued among the Savoy Alps for the last eight days, (them- 
selves the sequel of others yet more general, prolonged, and 
harmful). But the weather was perfectly fine at Dijon, and I 
doubt not at Chamouni, on the 1st of this month. On the 
2nd, in the evening. I saw, from the Jura, heavy thunder- 
clouds in the weat; on the 3rd, tlie weather broke at Morez, 
in hot thunder-showers, with intervals of scorching b 
the 4th, 6th, and Gth there was nearly continuous rain at St. 
Cergnes, the Alps being totally invisible all the time. The 
sky cleared on the night of the Cth, and on the 7th I saw from 
the top of the Dole all the western plateaus of Jura quite 
clearly ; but Ihf; fiitire rangf. of the Aljji', from the Moleson to 
the Salfive, and all beyond,— snow, crag, and hill-side, — were 
wrapped and buried in one unbroken grey-brown winding- 
sheet, of such cloud aa I bad never seen till thai day touch an 
Alpine summit. 
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" The wind, from the east, (so that it blew up over the edge 
of the Dole cliff, and admitted of perfect shelter on the slope 
to the west,) was bitter cold, and extremely violent : the sun 
overhead, bright enough, and remained so during the after- 
noon ; the plague-cloud reaching from the Alps only about as 
far as the soutibem shore of the lake of Geneva ; but we could 
not see the Sal6ve ; nor even the north shore, farther than to 
Morges I I reached the Col de la Faucille at sunset, when, 
for a few minutes, the Mont Blanc and Aiguille Verte showed 
themselves in dull red light, but were buried again, before the 
sun was quite down, in the rising deluge of cloud-poison. I 
saw no farther than the Voirons and Brezon — and scarcely 
those, during the electric heat of the 9th at Geneva ; and last 
Saturday and Sunday have been mere whirls and drifts of in- 
decisive, but always sullen, storm. This morning I saw the 
snows clear for the first time, having been, during the whole 
past week, on steady watch for them. 

" I have written that the clouds of the 7th were such as I 
never before saw on the Alps. Often, during the past ten 
years, I have seen them on my own hills, and in Italy in 1874 ; 
but it has always chanced to be fine weather, or common rain 
and cold, when I have been among the snowy chains ; and now 
from the Dole for the first time I saw the plague-doud on them,^ 

20. * Blasphemy.* — If the reader can refer to my papers on 
Fiction in the * Nineteenth Century,' he will find this word 
carefully defined in its Scriptural, and evermore necessary, 
meaning, — * Harmful speaking* — not against God only, but 
against man, and against all the good works and purposes of 
Nature. The word is accurately opposed to * Euphemy,' the 
right or well-speaking of God and His world ; and the two 
modes of speech are those which going out of the mouth 
sanctify or defile the niau. 

Going out of the mouth, that is to say, deliberately and of 
purpose. A French postiHon's * Sacr-r-rc * — loud, with the 
low * Nom de Dieu ' following between his teeth, is not 
blasphemy, unless against his horse ; — but Mr. Thackeray's 
close of his Waterloo chapter in * Vanity Fair,* " And all the 
night long Amelia was j^raying for George, who was lying on 
his face dead with a bullet through his heart,** is blasphemy 
of the most fatal and subtle kind. 
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And ihe universal instinct of blasphemy in the modem vul- 
gar scientific mind is above all manifested in its love of vrliat 
ia ngly, and natural enthralment by the abonainable ; — so that it 
is ten to one if, in the description of a new bird, you learn 
much more of it tlian the enumerated species of vermin that 
atjok to its feathers ; and in the natural history museum of 
Osford, humanity has been hitherto taught, not by portraits 
of great men, but by the skulls of cretins. 

But the deiiberate blasphemy of science, the assertion of its 
own virtue and dignity against the always implied, and often 
asaert«d, vileness of nil men and^Gods, — heretofore, ia the 
most wonderfid phenomenon, so far as I can rend or perceive, 
that hitherto has arisen iu the always marvellous course of 
the world's mental history. 

Take, for brief general tj-pe, the following 92nd paragraph 
of the ' Forma of Water ' : — 

" But while we thus acknowledge our limits, there is also 
reason for wonder at the estcnt to which Science has mastered 
the system of nature. From i^e to age and from generation 
to generation, fact has been added to fact and law to law, the 
true method and oitler of the Universe being thereby more 
and more revealed. In doing this. Science has encountered 
and overthrown various forms of superstition and deceit, o( 
credulity and imposture. But the world continually produces 
weak persons aud wicked persons, and as long as they con- 
tinue to exist side by side, as they do in this our day, very 
debasing beliefs will also continue to infest Uie world." 

The debasing beliefs meant being simply those of Homer. 
David, and St. John * — as against a modern French gamin's. 
And what the results of the intended education of English 
gamins of every degree in that new higher theology will be, 
England is I suppose by this time beginning to discern. 

In the last ' Fors f ' which I have written, on education of a 

• With all who died in Faith, not hiving received Ihe Promisus, nor— 
Mcording to your modflm taaohere— ever to receive. 

t BeDoo lo the eud the lext ia (hat read ia lermlaalion ot Hie leclure 
on its second dellverj, only with an addad word or two uf comment cjn 
Proverbs ivii. 
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safer kind, still possible, one practical point is insisted on I 
chiefly, — tliat learning by heart, and repetition with perfect I 
accent nnd cultivated voice, should be mode tjuite principal 1 
branches of school discipline up to the time of going to the i 
univeraitj. 

And of writinga to be learned by heart, among other pas- 
sages of disputable philosophy and perfect poetry, I include 
certain chapters of the— now for the most part forgotten — 
wisdom of Solomon ; and of these, there is one selected por- 
tion which I should recommend not only schoolboys and girls, 
but persons of every age, if they don't know it, to learn forth- , 
with, as the shortest summary of Solomon's wisdom ; — namely, 
the seventeenth chapter of Proverbs, which being only twenty- 
eight veraee long, may be fastened in the dullest memory at 
the rate of a verse a day in the shortest month of the year. 
Out of the twenty-eight vei-sea, I will read you seven, for ex- i 
ample of their tenor, — the last of the seven I will with your ■ 
good leave <Iwell somewhat upon. You have heard the verses 
often before, bnt probably without remembering that they are 
all in this concentrated chapter. 

1. Verse 1. — Better ia a dry morsel, and quietness there- 
with, than a house full of good eating, with strife. 

(Kemember, in reading this verse, that though Eng- ' 
land has chosen t!ie strife, and set every man's 
against his neighbour, her house is not yet bo full of I 
good eating as she expected, even though she gets half 
of her victuals from America.) 

3. Verse 3. — The fining pot is for silver, the furnace tot ] 
gold, but the Lord ti-ies the heart. 

(Notice the increasing strength of trial for the more J 
precious thing : only the melting-pot for the silver — I 
the fierce furnace for the gold— but the Fire of the I 
Lord for the heart) 

3. Verse 4, — A wicked doer giveth heed to false hpa. 

(That means, for you, that, intending to live by usury 
and swindling, you read Mr. Adam Smith and Mr, Stu- 
art Mill, and other such political e^sonoutists). 
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i. Verse 5. — Wboso mocketh the poor, reproncheth bis 
IVIaker. 

(Mocketh, — by saying that his poverty ia his fault, 
no less than bis misfortune, — EuglaDd's favourite the- 
ory uow-a-<laya, ) 

5. Verse 12. — Let a bear robbed of her whelps meet a man, 

rather thau a fool in bis folly, 

(Carlyle is often now a^cuHed of false scorn in his 
calhng the passenger over Loudon Bridge, "mostly 
fools," — on the ground that men are only to be justly 
Leld foolish if their intellect is under, as only wise 
when it ia above, tlie average. But the reader will 
please observe that the essential function of modern 
education is to develope what capacity of mistake a 
man has. I^eave bim at hia forge and plough, — and 
those tuiora teach him bia true value, indulge bim in 
no error, and provoke bim to no vice. But take him 
up to London, — give hira her papers to read, and her 
talk to hear, — and it ia fifty to one you send bim pres- 
ently on tt fool's errand over London Bridge.) 

6. Now Usten, for this verse is tlie question you have mainly 

to ask yourselvea about your beautiful all-over-England 
system of competitive examination : — 
Verse IG. Wherefore is there a price in the hand of a 
fool to get wisdom, seeing he hath no heart to it? 

(You know perfectly well it isn't the wisdom you 
want, but the "station in life," — and the money !) 

7. Lastly, Verse 24. — Wisdom is before bim tliat hath un- 

demtanding, but the eyes of a fool are in the ends of 
the earth. 

"And in the beginnings of it"! Solomon would 
have written, had he lived in our day ; but we will be 
content with the ends at present No scientific peo- 
ple, as I told you at first, have taken any notice of the 
more or less temporary phenomena of which I have to- 
night given you register. But, from the constant ar- 
rangements of the universe, the same respecting which 
the tbinkers of former time came to the conclusion that 
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they were essentially good, and to end in good, the 
modern speculator arrives at the quite opposite and 
extremely uncomfortable conclusion that they are es- 
sentially evil, and to end — in nothing. 

And I have here a volume,* before quoted, by a very foolish 
and very lugubrious author, who in his concluding chapter 
gives us, — foimded, you will observe, on a series of * ifs,' — the 
latest scientific views concerning the order of creation. " We 
have spoken already about a medium pervading space ^ — this 
is the Scientific God, you observe, differing from the unscien- 
tific one, in that the purest in heart cannot see — nor the soft- 
est in heart feel — this spacious Deity — a Medium pervading 
space — " the office of which " (italics all mine) " appears to be 
to degrade and ultimately extinguish^ all differential motion. 
It has been well pointed out by Thomson, that, looked at in 
this lights the univet^e is a system that had a beginning and 
must have an end, for a process of degradation cannot be 
eternal If we could view the Universe as a candle not lit, 
then it is perhaps conceivable to regard it as having been al- 
ways in existence ; but if we regard it rather as a candle that 
has been lit, we become absolutely certain that it cannot have 
been burning from eternity, and that a time will come when 
it will cease to bum. We are led to look to a beginning in 
which the particles of matter were in a diffuse chaotic state, 
but endowed with the power of gravitation ; and we are led 
to look to an end in which the whole Universe will be one 
equally heated inert mass, and/rom which everything like life, 
or motion, or beauty, ivill have utterly gone aioay,** 

Do you wish me to congratulate you on this extremely 
cheerful result of telescopic and microscopic observation, and 
so at once close my lecture ? or may I venture yet to trespass 
on your time by stating to you any of the more comfortable 
views held by persons who did not regard the universe in 
what my author humorously calls " this light " ? 

In the peculiarly characteristic notice with which the 
* Daily News ' honoured my last week's lecture, that courte- 

* *The Conservation of Energy.' King and Co., 187a. 
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OU8 journal charged lue, in the metaphorical term now classi- 
cal on Exchange, with " hedging," to conceal my own opin- 
ioHB, The ebaige was not prudently chosen, since, of all 
men now obtaining any portion of popular regartl, I am 
pretty well known to be precisely the one who cares least 
cither for hedge or ditch, when lie chooses to go across coun- 
try. It is certainly true that I have not the leaat mind to pin 
my heart on my sleeve, for the daily daw, or nightly owl, to 
peck at ; but the essential reason for my not telling you my 
own opinions on this matter is — that I do not consider them 
of material consequence to you- 

It might possibly be of some advantage for you to know 
what — were he now living, Orpheus would have thought, or 
iEschylus, or a Daniel come to juilgment, or John the Baptist, 
or John the Son of Thunder ; but what either you, or I, or 
any other Jack or Tom of us all, think, — even if we knew 
what to think, — ia of extremely small moment either to the 
Gods, the clouds, or ourselves. 

Of myself however, if you care to hear it, I will tell you 
thus much : that had the weather when I was young been 
such as it is now, no book such as ' Mo<lem Faiut«rs ' ever 
would or could have been written ; for every argument, and 
every sentiment in that book, was founded on the personal 
experience of the beauty and blessing of nature, aU spring 
and summer long ; and on the then demonstrable fact that 
over a great portion of the world's surface the air and the 
earth were fitted to the education of the spirit of man as 
closely as a schoolboy's primer is to Iiis labour, and as glori- 
ously as a lovers mistress is fo his eyes. 

That harmony is now broken, and broken the world round : 
fragments, indeed, of what existed still exist, and hours of 
what is past still return ; but month by month the darkness 
gains upon the day, and the ashes of the Antipodes glare 
through the night" 

' Written under the impression Ih&t the Inrid and prolonged (unseti 
of t>st autumn lits beeti proved to be counected Kilh the flight of toI- 
c*nia aslies. Tlili has benn since. I hear, disproved again. Whatever 
their cauisH, those sanstla were, la the sense in vrliich I myaolf um th» 
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What consolation, or what courage, through plague, dan« 
ger or darkness, vou can find in the conviction that you are 
nothing more than brute beasts driven by brute forces, your 
other tutors can tell you — not I : but this I can tell you — ^and 
with the authority of all the masters of thought since time 
was time, — that, while by no manner of vivisection you can 
learn what a Beast is, by only looking into your own hearts 
you may know what a Man is, — and know that his only true 
happiness is to live in Hope of something to be won by him, 

'U'ord, altogether * unnatural * and terrific : but they have no connection 
with the far more fearful, because protracted and increasing, power of 
the Plague-wind. The letter from White's * History of Selborne,' 
quoted by the Rev. W. R. Andrews in his letter to the * Times,' (dated 
January 8th) seems to describe aspects of the sky like these of 1883, 
just a hundred years before, in 1788 : and also some of the circum- 
stances noted, especially the variation of the wind to all quarters with- 
out alteration in the air, correspond with the character of the plague- 
wind; but the fog of 1783 made the suu dark, with iron-coloured rays 
— not pale, with blanching rays. I subjoin Mr. Andrews' letter, ex- 
tremely valuable in its collation of the records of simultaneous volcanic 
phenomena ; praying the reader also to observe the instantaneous ac- 
knowledgment, by the true * Naturalist,' of horror in the violation of 
beneficent natural law. 



"THE RECENT SUNSETS AND VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS." 

*'SiR, — It may, perhaps, be interesting at the present time, when so 
much attention luis been given to the late brilliant sunsets and sun- 
rises, to be reminded that almost identically the same appearances were 
observed just a hundred years ago. 

'HiilbertWliite writes in tlie year 1783, in his 109th letter, published 
in liis ' Natural History of Selborne ' : — 

*' *Tlie summer of the year 1783 was an amazing and portentous one, 
and full of horrible j)henomena ; for besides the alarming meteors and 
tremendous thunderstorms that affrighted and distressed the different 
counties of this kingdom, the peculiar haze or smoky fog that prevailed 
for many weeks in this island and in every i)art of Europe, and even 
beyond its limits, was a most extraordinary appearance, unlike anything 
known within the memory of man. By my journal I find that I had 
noticed this strange occurrence from June 23rd to July 20th inclusive, 
during which period the wind varied to every <iuarter without making 
any alteration in the air. The sun at noon looked as black as a clouded 
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in Bererence of Bometbing to be worshipped bj him, and in 
Loye of aomething' to be cherished bj him, and cherished— 
for ever. 

Having these instincts, his only rational conclusion is that 
the objects which can fulfil them may be by his effort gained, 
and by his faith discerned ; and his only earthly wisdom is to 
accept the united teatimony of the men who have sought these 
things in the way they were commanded. Of whom no single 
one has ever said that his obedience or his faith hod been 




mooD. and ghed a ferrngiDOnB light on the gronnil and Doors at rooms, 
but was parti aularl}' lurid and blood-coloured at dsiug aiid setting. 
The nountrj jwople bcRim to look with K sujierstitbuB hwh at tha red 
loKeritig aspect of the sun ; and, Indt^^, there was reason for the moM 
enUghleued person to be apprehensive, for all the while Calabria and 
part at the lele of Sioil; wre torn and oonrulsed with earthquakes, and 
■bout that juncture a voloano sprang oat of the sea on the coast of Nor- 

" Other writers also mention volcauic disturbanci'S In this same jear, 
178a, We are told bv Ljell and Geikie, that there were great volcanic 
emptions in and near loeland. A submarine volcano burst forth in the 
sea. tbtrtj miles Bouth>weatot Iceland, which ejected so much pumice 
that the ocean was covered with this sul^tance, to the distance of 150 
miles, and ships were considerabl; impeded in their course ; and a new 
island was formed, from which Bre and amoke and pumice were 
emitted. 

"Besides this submarine eruption, the volcano Skaptar-Jokull. on the 
mainland, on June Uth, 1763, threw out a torrent of lava, so immense 
as to surpass in magnitude the bulk of Mont Blanc, and ejected so vast 
an amount of Gnu dust, that the atmosphere over Iceland continued 
loaded with it for months afterwords. It fell In such quantities over 
porta of Caithness— a distance of 600 milea~«a to destroy the crops, and 
that year is still spoken of by the inhabitants as the year of 'the ashie.' 

" These porUoulars are gathered from the text-books of Lyelt and 
Geikle. 

" I am not awore whether the coincidence in time of the Icelandic 
eruptions, and of the peculiar oppearanoe of the sun, described bj Gil- 
bert White, has yet been noticed ; bnt this coincidence may very well 
be taken as some little evidence towards explaining the conneaion be- 
tween the recent beontifnl sunsets and the tremendous voloanio expio* 
eion of the Isle of Krokatoa iu August last. 

"W. R. Andrews, P.G.S, 

•■ Teffont Ewyaa Rectory, SoKsbnry, January Htli." 
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